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ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL (for Boarders ees will RE-OPEN on MONDAY. 

the 2st instant.— Pros; ith full particulars, may be had 
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ay A. EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 
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\ R. CHARLES L. BLOXAM (First Senior] | 
Assistant to the Royal College of Chemistry, London), will 
KECELVE PUPILS in ANALYTICAL and GENERAL CHE- 
MISTRY, as usual, during the bes Vacation (August and Sep- 
tember), at his Laboratory, 28, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 








A POPULAR LECTURE is delivered at the 
PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 367, Strand (near Exeter 
Hall. EVERY THURSDAY, at Half-past Two, p.m. by J. 

BROWNE, M.D. Subject next Thursday :—The Effect of rAd 
tion — the Exercise of the saenin on the Form of the Brain, 





LECTURER on CHEMISTRY and ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMIST, in good practice at a large Pubs 
Establishment, has sa n excellent opening for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL, to whom er superior advantages. 
K. K., at Messrs. Fuller's, 1 161, Albany ~street, , Regent's Par 


O AUTHORS.—The Editor of Tue Britisu 

JouRNAL, to be published January 1852, desires to strengthen 

his staff with a few more first-class Writers in the department of 

Light ocr Address to the care of Messrs. AvLotr & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 


ANTED, as CLERK in one of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC BODIES of London, a well-educated YOUNG 
MAN,—healthy, active and good tempered,—who writes a good 
hand, ’and ig accustomed to accounts Application by letter, within 
a week, to R. a. 8., 3, Waterloo-place. 


S FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT or 
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ESSRS. LLOY 'D, BROTH ERS & 22. 
are about to tp publish a large HOGRAPHIC E 
GRAVING of the IN ERIOR. of “the auEaT EXWIBITIO 
- the important ie of 39 by 29 inches, from a beautiful Draw- 
ing by Messrs. TeLnix and ABsoLoN (the Artists of the Overland 


The view is taken from the China corner of the Nave and Tran- 
sept, and is the only large one ers in which both the Nave 
and Transept ven, and the Fountains, Statues and other 
objects of the Exhibition Sor, as actually arra in the 
Building. The beautiful of atmospheric colour for which 

singularly remarkable, is finely preserved in this 


Prices printed in two tints 
Ditto, coloured in imitation of the original Drawing ioe 
London: Lloyd, Brothers & Co, 22, Ludgate-hill. 

the Publishers are anxious not to issue ony imnquemsiens thet 
PR. ‘to the fullest extent, convey the truthfulness and beauty 
"| wich the ston a will be desta ad; theref ou = conn eme 
w - w erefore, to secure 
application will be advisable. J 


NAUGURATION of the GREAT EXHIBI- 

TION of ALL NATIONS.—Messrs. LLOED, BROTHERS | 
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size of the Engraving will be about 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 

and will be engraved in the finest style of mixed line and 


on that 
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eoceee . 440 
The Prints will be stri Timited in number; 
fine copies, it is (be strotly write early to the Publishers, as 
applications for a large number of Proofs and Prints have already 
been 


receiv e 

The Sketch for the Picture has been submitted tion to 
Her Majesty and His Royal “Highness Prince iene and to 
several es the Members of the Royal Commission and Executive 


Commi 
uo "Tendon: Lloyd, Brothers & Co, 22, Ludgate-hill. 
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y Casts of Individuals taken at different 
Periods of Life,—being a direct refutation of the idea that Phren- 
glogy leads to Fatalism. Admission free, on presenting a card.- 

he Museum (late Deville’ sh Soya contains upwards of 4,000 
specimens, is open daily, from 11 to 


INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 


AUTION TO ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
NEWSVEN DERS.—All Booksellers throughout the United 
Kingdom are hereby cautioned not to keep or offer for sale any 
Pirated Editions oft the Alhambra, Astoria, or Captain Bonneville, 
by Washington Irving; or, the Prairie, Ked Rover, Waterwitch. 
or other works of J. Fenimore Geoper, % the Exclusive Copyright of 
Ricuarp Bent ey, 8, New ae ap London. 
After this Caution, all Booksell N d 
ast. they being 
6 aaa 


roceeded 
as unauthorized Publ ) liable 
illegal acts. 


8, New Burlington-street, London, July 18, 1851. 
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Beretitee at their Gallery, 63, 
J. & KR. Jennings, pacientes oa 
N Charing-cross, (remoyed from Exeter Hall.)—Perspe tive, 
Landecsee s and ure Dra aught from Models, the meet suc- 
odela, P’ d forth meee ot ly to 
a, an er culars, apply 
Mr. Mr. Ganbee, at the Institution, 84, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing- 
, Professor of ty of 
Oxford, &e. 


ae and ioe 
ODEL DRAWING, 84, St. Manrins-Lang, 
Torker 
cessful method of learning ak etch from nature. ‘erms T went; 
Shillings for ce Mans given. Schools 
QOPWITH: S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 
Dedigated to the D he Rev. Dr. BUCKLAND, Dean of West- 
Geology and M in the U 
These models 





constructed of var: kinds of Wood, fitted 
Beepuremen! of Strata in + Cail and 
of England. per part 
mmoas of oe the ere the: fides ex- 
with the 
of each 


rst ea mine 
Ta’ 
Model represents & t= depth under the 
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others interested in the Mineral 


a —_. idea of Geo! 
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ti a thus ¢ xhibit it and explain AI. rranean, a8 well 
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veins. 
The models illustrate the Nature of Stratification ; of Valleys 
ecession of Coal Seams in the New ie Coal 
t Lead Mine Districts; the 
ions; Intersection of Mineral Br 
panied with a pe | -press 
By T. SOPWITH, Esq., F.RS., 
Memb. Inst. C.E., athor of A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 


Sold in Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large octavo, quarto, 
By J. Geto eh Strand. London, 
rs NT. a *) 
” ‘Set of Six Models, 3 inches square es 
P 4inches syeaee . 3 0 
Teelve Models‘: 3 inches sq = 4 4 


4 inches sq 
The dsr oi sl a Wad erate, Reente.08. 


assortment of Mi f Minerals, Shells a Fossils, toge- 
ther wi Fo Th the recent works pice ap to Mineralogy, 
oh can be supplied 


paeaie wieayiee 
oo. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
London. 
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ES Mr. 
Farce by “Charles D . 
SN TE a A 
reserved), 108, eac ily tick 
; itchell, 33, we Bond street ; 
Mi hata He oak , 15, Vid Bond-street ; 
Bond-street ; Messrs, Chappell, 50, New 
-sti it enact Olivier, 8, ou id Bond-atrect Messrs. 
Leader & Cocks, Se New Sams, 1 St. James's 
street ; M 


weal 3 essrs. Smith 
& Elder, $a Cornhill; Kei ice 2 8, Cheapside ; 3 
and at the Office of ae ‘guia 1, er Re 

open at a quarter before7 0’ ‘clock ; eommence ah - -y caer 
before 8. 


HE OFFICIAL, DESCRIPTIVE and 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHI- 

arrion: Pant SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
CLOWES & SONS, Printers 


Bridge-strect, Blac «AQ at Hyde park, 
9 MS ofall sellers in Town and ‘‘ountry. 
TO ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS. 


HE ‘ART-JOURNAL’ circulation being 30, 000 

ly, i redly the best medium for directing public 

, we. those establishments which have Fis wi uished them- 

selves in the Great Exhibition. ADVER NTS for the 

AUGUST baad Pall should be addr Crarg, ‘ A 
Journal’ Office, 49, Pall-Mall, on or before the tand inst, 
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EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 


At a Meeting ofthe WARRINGTON LOCAL 
7 oon M LS jo held on the Ith day of July, 1851, 

was K 
That the Building erected for the purpose of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 ought to be permanently maintained, not only for its 
remarkable features of intrinsic excellence and its adaptability to 
important public purposes, but as a monument of the genius, 
antl meckinieal skill displayed in its design and con- 

struction. 


That in the opinion of this Meeting it is essential that the pur- 
poses for which the building is to be employed should be such as to 
render it self-supporting, in order that the national subscriptions 
and national support by which it has been established, may not be 
| os! ro my national to local objects 

reservation of the building, and its adaptation to 
ae of te bine recreation and enjoyment, afford, in the opinion 
oft this eee a most valuable opportunity of promoting the pro- 
of Art, aud especially the art of Sculpture, which has hitherto 
failed to attain its due position in this eountey. by reason of the 
unsuitableness of the climate for placing marbles in the open air ; 
while the wants of society do not permit the architecture of our 
public buildings to be made to the same extent as among the 
ancients, subseryient to the requirements of the Artist,and few 
rivate residences afford space for the introduction of works of 
Sculpture, except on such a diminutive scale as is not favourable 
to the eread comge of high art. 
or these reasons this Mesting is desirous that the Exhi- 
bition Building should be permanently kept on foot under such 
arrangement as may make it self-supporting, converted into a 
lace of promenade, with lawns, shrubs, flowers, fountains, sculp- 
ure, and works of art ; while portions of it might be made ayail- 
able for various public ‘exhibitions, for horticultural fetes, and for 
the purposes of public Societies for the encouragement of *Art and 
Science 

That the Committee having had under consideration several 
plans which haye been submitted to the public with reference to 
the future destination of the building, are desirous of taking this 
opportunity of expressing their opinion that the admission of 
ig under any circumstances would be decidedly objection- 
a 


That Petitions to both Houses of Parliament be signed by the 
Chairman on behalf of this Meeting, praying for the preservation 
of the Exhibition Building, age that the Members for the Borough 
and County be requested to support the prayer of it; and that 
copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and advertised in the Athena um and two local Papers. 

BENJAMIN PLIERPOINT, Chairman. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
REATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@OPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—W1ILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
suffering from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. Hours of anaes, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Nine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), July 16 

Ovt-Patients— 
In attendance seen the week ending July 16.. a 
New cases in same w 
Received from commencement (Oct. 16, aes * 9796 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, OY the qomorany 6 Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Charin, 
cross, and Glyn & Co, Lombard- rent, Bankers ; or at the Hospital. 

LLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 

_% Gresham-street West. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from &2 to 61, 

le STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-cross, and 

directly opposite Bedford- street,) and solicits an inspection of his 

extensive STOCK of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES and 

SLOCKS, ae also at 33, Cockspur- -street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 


IX LES BAINS.—SAVOY.—Season of 185], 
began on the 15th of Sar prinedly establishment—sple ndid 
casino—first-rate restaurant—delightful gardens, two magnificent 
bands playing every day—journey performed from London in forty 
ours vid Paris. 


LATES and MODELS to illustrate the RELA- 

TIONAL SYSTEM of REASONING, as described in the 

‘Treatise on the Process of Thought,’ by ALrrep Smeg, F.R.S., &. 
Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, Newgate-street. 


OH- I-NOOR DIAMOND.—Aps ey PELLATT 
& Co. having succeeded in producing correct COPIES in 
GLASS of this celebrated diamond and pendants, (as exhibited by 
Her Majesty,) will publish the same by subscription only, to be 
delivered so soon as ready,in the order of subscription. Price of 
the three diamonds, in jewel case, 31. 38. Patterns shown and s 
scriptions received at the Fale on Glass-works, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars, and 59, Baker-street, } vortman-square. 


+ r 

ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telesco ope, be both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it qecaleny apted to 
the panes gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. x, rs ough 

the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, Ry an additional Eye- 
piece (Huyeenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
Derby. 3. 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 


HREE VOLUMES for ONE PENNY.— 
recedented advantages are secured by all Subs 
anvils ORL Sey — ECONOMIC LI BRARY PLAN, 

NE GUINEA ANNUM will gommand constant shoice 
jo pope Ee . including ALL THE BEST NEW 
WORKS OF THE DAY'in the utmost profusion. Suburban and 
country oe the same for two guineas per annum. 
Non-subscribers oy from 1d, per set per week. Prospectuses 


sent free on receipt of two stamps. —Tuos. Urpisu, ‘Li jan, 
27, Lamb's Condult. Festreet (Post-office), siihiaeipoe 


EEVE & NICHOLS, PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
onnected with Letter-press and Lit thography, in the best ot yle,and 
at moderate charges. Lilustrations of subjects in Natural History. 
|. ology. f Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
ature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, an inted ii or colours. 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. 0 hi 
artistic correctness from sketches ‘however inperect, t, and printed 
with one or more tints. Mic -roscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, a Spey F ae ons effect ry omer to Steel. 
stim: ven for printing an ogra 
Be or P ig t! phy on the most 
Heathcock-court, 414, Strand. 
































BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


- 4 os 
y= & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish- 
literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of Type, 
a alculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING oe 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of peepee: £3 17 6 
&c., on good paper, well presse 
1,000 Ditto 5 10 0 
Forw anes (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom. Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS for — | 
the extent and cost of i when printed, &c., transmitt 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamp 
*y* A VACANCY for an TIN. DOOR APPRENTICE. 


T oO GEN TLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

HOPE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, GREAT MARL- 
BOROUGH-STREE T, ‘London, undertake the PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &e., with 
the utmost expedition, and ‘greatly ae the usual charges. ” Esti- 
mates and every requisite information furnished gratuitously in 
course of —_ ‘Gentlemen will save NEARLY ONE-HALF by employ- 
ing Hore & Co. 


In the press, and shortly will be published by Messrs, Hore & Co. 


1. A Concordance to the Liturgy, by the Rev. J. 
GREEN, Vicar of St. Neott’s, Hants. 


2. A Harmony of the Gospels, for Heads of 


Families and Schools. 


3. Lights and Shades of a Traveller's Life, by the 


Author of ‘ Affinities and Foreigners.” 


. A Tour through Rome, by the Chevalier DE 
CHATELAIN, 


5. Second Edition of First Series of the Recollec- 
tions of a Rifleman’s Wife. By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. Second 
Series preparing for the press. 

Also several Volumes of Poetry. 
Just published, price 2s. cloth, 
Prayers for National and Parochial Sunday and 


Daily Schools. By the Rev. JAMES MICKLEBURGH, Vicar of 
Ashill, Taunton, Somersetshire. 


ASTERN COUNTIE Ss ~ RAILW AY.—The 

attention of the HEADS and CON DUCTORS of CLU “4 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c. 
invited to the recently published ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of 
this Railway. The my: | is prepared to arrange for the con- 
veyance of parties to any of the places of historical note or interest 
described in it, by the ordinary or by special Trains, at very re- 
duced Fares. Terms and further particulars to be had hd appli- 
cation to the Coaching Super Sta 

THE GUIDE to be had at any of the Stations, on a 


L*®° 422 & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 

Consignments of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, E: 
ings, Fancy Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicite 
Sales by Auction. 

The Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first week in June and Novem- 


ber of each year. 
JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. » PELRUE, 








ray- 
for 





pules bp Auction. 
Choice Library of a Gentleman. 


2 > ‘ 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

ary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, ToL ie ceadilly, - TUESDAY, July 22, and three following 
days, th BRARY of aGENTLEMAN; consisting of Books in 
fine cmnision, amongst which are L’Arbre de Battailles, manu- 
script—Alison’s History of Eu writ 10 vols. half mor.—Annual 
Register to 1837,81 vols. — ~ with Notes by Scott, 5 vols.—Bible, 
with Notes by Bp. Wilson, 3 vols. blue mor.—British Poets, edited 
by Park, 70 vols. calf gilt—British Essayists, 45 vols. cal 1f gilt— 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 7 vols.—Chalmer’s Bivgra- 
phical Dictionary, 32 vols. calf gilt—Conversations-Lexicon, 10 vols. 
—Coney "s Ancient Cathedrals, half mor.—Costumes of various Na- 
tions, 7 vols. mor.—Hume, Srrollett, &e. History of England, 23 
vols. ; and another set, illustrated with additional plates—John- 
son’s English Dictionary, by Todd, 4 vols. calf f gilt— —Priestley’s 
V orks, 25 vols. calf gilt—Richardson’s English 'y, 2 vols. 


CJuny 19,5) 
———— 


A Miscellaneous Collection of Apparat Objects of 
ae Oak Cabinets, Modern Pianijon @ 
Se. §e. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AU 
TION 4 aw) Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent C. 
on TUESDAY, 22 ‘h d of July, at 13 for 1 o'clock, A cette 
0 orse-power, V: 
and Apparatus, 5-fee Telescope by ay Renee Machin 


Whitford, Pentagraph by Blun ditto 
Cary, Bird Skins a the attest Minera, F peach ht Gate 
Music oby Beethoven, Mozart, Hertz, and other eminent atte 


forte Musi, ae 


Ce 


May be viewed the day prior and 
logues had. morning of Bale, and Cou 


Dr. CUTTING'S Collection of Shells, Minerals ana Fossil, 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to anno 
un 

M will SELL by AUCTION a his Great Reo co that hy 
street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 29th o: a tae 
day, at 12 for 1 o'clock, the Extensive Sa aa 
i = and FOSSILS, the Property of Dr, CUTTIN 

rb: 

May Se ——_ on Monday and mornings of & 
had of Mr. J.C, Stevens, 3%, King-street, Covent, uo, end G 





stom 





7 gee 
Two Evenings’ Sale of Ancient and Modern Engravings, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, pasion, 
DAY EVENING, July 3%, and following evening, te ene 
laneous Collection of ANCIENT and MODERN "ENGR vit 
comprising British and es oy Portraits, Scriptural, ns 
and various Subjects from the Works of the Italian, P 
Dutch, and English Schools ; Drawings by Ancient Mast: in 
ings by Remb: mand Hollar, Callot, Della Bella, Schut, Le 
K. du Jardin, &c , Works of Rubens and Vandyck, lee 
the Engravings of Bartolozzi, Hogarth, &c., Coloured § 
Prints—Animals, Horses, Dogs, &e. , Costumes. of different Nati 
Ancient and Modern, Humorous Scrap Sheets by Alken, Pas 
Sculpture, Statues, &., Coloured Prints of Flowers and Pryj 
ay | ye eee vem, Scrolls, Devices, te. i 
cient Furniture ; together with a e quantity of Ber! 
Box Portfolios, &c. &c. pein ‘ ——s 
Catalogues to be had at the Rooms. 


MESSRS. 3. LLOYD, BROTHERS & C0. bg 
sichast Sytner Ene es eet Sere tn. reeseetin the et 
RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIOoys, 


It will consist of 24 of the most interesting Views in the Total 
of the Crystal Palace, from Drawings taken on the spot, by 
ABSOLON, GOODALL, Pincron, T. Wixson, and others, exprealy he 
this Work. 

The following Views are already in a state of forwardness;— 

THE TURKISH COURT. 

THE FRENCH (SEVRES) COURT. 

THE INDIAN COURT, WITH THE ELEPHANT Trap, 
PINGS, &c. &. 

THE INDIAN TENT. 

THE BRADFORD COURT. 

THE CHINA COURT. 

THE FURNITURE COURT. 

A VIEW IN THE FINE ARTS COURT. 

MESSRS. DE LA RUE’S ENVELOPE MACHINE AXD 
STATIONERY STAND. 

MESSRS. GARRATT & SON’S AGRICULTURAL STAND, 

MESSRS. MESSENGER’S (of Birmingham) STAND. 

And several Views in the Nave and Transept. 

The Work will be printed in Imperial Folio, and will be pu 

lished in One Volume, 
Half-bound Morocco, Plai £3 3 
In a Portfolio, Mounted and Coloured, in imi- 
tation of the original Drawing 
Cepgeate Plain Prin: 
Ditto Coloured and Mounted 
The size of each view will be about 15 a 11 inches. 

London: Lloyd, Brothers & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill : and Simpkis, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 

Persons wishing to secure copies of this Work should apply im 
mediately to any respectable Bookseller or Printseller; or 
Lloyd, Brothers 3 & Co, 22, Ludgate-hill ; and Simpkin, M Marshall. 
Co, Stationers’-court, London. 





8 
3 
7 





*x* Exhibitors having picturesque stands, and wishing themit 
Gael, are requested to apply to the Publishers, Lloyd, Brothes 








—Rousseau, (Euvres, 20 vols. calf, gilt dow _chaapesre by 
Chalmers, 8 vols., and other Editions—Shaw’s Zool 28 Bf 
large aper—Swilt’s Works, by Nichols, 19 vols. calf_g' t—Tillot- 
son's Works, 10 vols. calf—Trésor Numismatique et de Glyptique, 
9 vols. half mor.—Valpy’s Delphin Seaaies, a complete Subscription 
copys on large paper, 141 vols.—Voltaire, Euvres, 21 vols. calf gilt 
jtaire’s Works, translated b; Smollett, 36 ree calf—Wieland’s 
Wexe,. 49 vols. calf gilt ; and the Ge of 
Towic and Forei D jhandsom ay be To 
ICAL and SU AL WORKS, und som Clo uet, Anato- 
mie de Pilsmmee, 8 cals in 2, half m pace Home’s 
Anatomie, 6 vols.—Lizar’s Anatomical Plates, half mor.— 
Anatomy—Tuson’s Myology, 2 vols.—the Works of =~. 
and the best Modern Writers. Architectural Models, 


Catalogues will be sent on application. 





The well-known and very Important Collection of Autograph 
Letters of Mons. A. DONNADIEU.—Five Days’ Sale. 


pp ht as & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, _ SELL b ete at their Great 
Room, ii, Piccadilly, on TUE and oar followii 
days, t the ¢ retry IMPORTANT COLLHCTION of AUTOGRAP 
Mons. A. DONNA U. The Collection is perhaps 
i aan select that has ever vmoeny ered for public “ tition. 
It includes the entire collection of English Royal A raphs 
formed by the late vation Upcott, Esq., commana ith the 
very early period of Henry V.,and which, by means of subsequent 
additions, numbers near t a “hundred articles. The French series 
is equally important and extensive, commencing with —— 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 
R. BAXTER, the Inventor and Patentes é 
Oil-Colour Printi will shortly publish a View o 
INTERIOR, asa Com: —. to his Picture of = GREAT EI- 
HIBITION, pourtraying, in all their variety, the beautiful and 
delicate tints which are so conspicuous in the a and form 
ing a perfect fac-simile of the Interior of the Constal ‘alace, inal 
its its gorgeous beat ta cannot be equalled by any other proces 
0! 

London : sold Wholesale by George Baxter, the Inventor sal 
Patentee, 11 and 12, Northampton-square; where Su 
Names are also received for the ae rice a 

From the MUustrated New 

* The Crystal Palace in Colours.—Mr. Baxter, with whose succtid 
in oil- colour printing the public are familiar, hagjust Dri produced § 
effective view of the Great Palace of yoy owing the = 
side and east end. By this process he h erly rendered i 
glass and the picture is altogether a pleasing “memorial af 

orld’ 's Wonder. ~ 

Li ited to am the above process in Great Britain, 

ona rence, ium, Germany, ke. &c., 1260 francs,—Insive 
tion to Licencees, 





a MOR TA bound in gilt cloth, price 78. 

ALS of the CASTLE. 0 f EDN 

rz [ Soncn. By J. Anes GRANT, finer, of Meg 
17: 0! Romance 0 

Cavalier, ” &e. OWith ‘twelve Illustrations, Engraved on Woo 





VII. ; and of other dag Soversape there are 
and important Letters. he Collection likewi ise includes ‘Auto: 
graph Letters of Nobles, Ecclesiastics, Poets, Painters, and celebri- 
ties of every class, including some examples of extraordinary 
rarity and several perfectly unique. The whole are in the most 
beautiful preservation, and notwithstanding the rarity of the auto- 
graphs, the documents themselves are frequently of far higher im- 
pene and interest as historical records, with which view they 
ave been principally collected. 
The Catalo 


‘he Cats e Raisonné is now ready, and will be sent on appli 
cation, if in 


¢ country, on receipt of six stamps. 





“ Of the different books of this nature that have fallen in # 
vay, we we do, pot remember one that has equalled Mr. Grit 
em 


” ater ote 's very interesting history of the. Conkle Cutie of Edinburg 
—a work equally y distinguished y research, accuracy and one 


interest.”— Ali x, ¥ 
“We have been much amused with this little boo | 

abounds in sleasant and interesting episodes "4 and we soe 

it as an excellent specimen of local 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. cloth, 


SERVI A. 
By A. A. PATON. 


« An interesting picture of a nation which is most imperfectly known, and which presents the spectacle of a Christian 
Jstion rising into a state of primitive independence and civilization from a condition of mere slavery.”—Times. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE MODERN SYRIANS; 


Or, NATIVE SOCIETY IN DAMASCUS, ALEPPO, AND THE 
MOUNTAINS OF THE DRUSES. 


By A. A. PATON. 


“Flere is a pleasant and sensible volume, written by an active and observant traveller. Here are no political or 

wwious meditations @ 7a Lamartine, nor poetical ejaculations a Ja Chateaubriand.”— Atheneum. 

« Makes larger additions to the common stock of information concerning Syria than any work that could be well 
named since Burckhardt’s * Travels in Syria’ appeared.”"—Eclectic Review. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND LonoGMANs. 





FOREIGN COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo., Divisions I. and II. price 2s. each, and Vol. L. price 5s., of the 


HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION 


MONARCHY IN FRANCE; 
Being a SEQUEL to the ‘ HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS.’ 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


And forming the First of a Series of Works to be selected from the best Contemporary Literature of France, 
and to be published simultaneously in London and Paris. 


LONDON—VIZETELLY & COMPANY, 135, FLEET-STREET, 
(Printers and Publishers for the Proprietors.) 


PARIS—Cu. GOSSELIN, PAGNERRE, FURNE, LECOU, LIPPERT, 
18, Rue de Seine; 55, Rue St. André des Arts; 10, Rue du Bouloy. 


The French Edition may be obtained at the London, and the English Edition at the Paris Establishments. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. boards, price 6s. 


GENERAL AVERAGES, 


AND THE LOSSES AND EXPENSES RESULTING FROM GENERAL 
AVERAGE ACTS. PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By LAURENCE R. BAILY. 
“No merchant, or in fact any person connected with the shipping trade of this country, should be without this 


invaluable work.” 
“This book will prove useful to all who are interested in the practical operations of Marine Insurance.”—Times. 


Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &c. 


Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


WHO’S WHO IN 1851? 


~ One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning Chronicle. 
e It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of reference that have no parallel.”"—Morning Herald. 
Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician there can be no doubt.”—Morning Advertiser. 


Published Half-yearly, price only 2s. 6d. 350 pages, double columns, ~ 


THE UNITED SERVICE AND EAST INDIAN 
RECORD. 


An Alphabetical List of every Officer's Name in the Three Services, giving the Name, Rank, Medals, 
gagements, and the Date of Commission of every Officer; together with a List of the Stations and Com- 
manding Officers of every Regiment at home or abroad. 


“The arrangement is so complete, that it affords the readicst reference to every branch of the profession.” 
Morning Chronicle. 





Now ready, in 4to. boards, with numerous Coloured Plates, Woodcuts, and Diagrams, price 12s. the New Edition of 


FELIX ON THE BAT. 


Containing, in addition to much valuable information, a Diagram, drawn to scale, to explain the question of 
' before Wicket,” an Article on the different Styles of Bowling, with Diagrams to show the best Method 
of Placing the Fieldsmen, &c. &c. &c. 


London: Batty, Broruers, Cornhill. 


NEW EDITION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


Now Ready, in 8vo. (size of Macaulay’s History) price 12s. 
elegantly bound, 


VOL. I. OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
Py Aaygs SrrioKanp. 


A NEW, REVISED, AND GREATLY AUGMENTED 
EDITION, 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


N.B.—The First Volume contains the Lives and Portraits 
of 13 Queens, and a Portrait of the Author. 


“The announcement of this new, revised, and cheaper 
edition of Miss Strickland’s truly national work will be re- 
ceived with satisfaction by thousands who desire to possess 
it."—Critic. 

“‘ The republication of ‘The Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land’ in the more compact and accessible shape announced 
in the present eight- volume edition is a circumstance to be 
hailed with no common expression of satisfaction. As the 
title imports, this edition, besides being more condensed in 
point of space, is still more abundant in point of matter 
than the twelve-volume edition; it is also, as a matter of 
course, cheaper—a fact which must still farther widen its 
circle of readers and admirers.”— Observer. 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 













To be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS 


OF HUNGARY. 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


“These tales are the productions of lands still very imperfect] 

known, even to travelled Englishmen,—and they exhibit nationa! 

and social features of much interest. They are remarkably well 
written, and evince a command over our language not always 
found even in novelists *to the manner born and bred.’ Hungary 
is singularly rich in many of the elements which render chron- 
icles picturesque and romance instructive. Of the different pic- 
torial, as well as of the many sublime and pastoral features which 
his native land presents, M. Pulszky has fully availed himself in 
his * Tales and Traditions, and his sketches of manners invest his 
narratives with a charm which many readers will accept as an 
equivalent for a more indigenous originality. They have afforded 
us a pleasure similar to that with which we study a picture by 
Vandyke, or an episode in Clarendon; and while we cordially 
welcome these very interesting volumes as meet companions to 
Grimm and Overbach, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that 
the English language has been made the receptacle of these glean- 


” 





ings from the tales and traditions of the Magyars. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOTICE, 
BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE ; 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NOBILITY, 
CORRECTED TO JULY, 1851, 
Is now reapy for delivery at all the Booksellers, in 1 large vol. 
with 1,500 accurate Engravings of Arms, price 38s. bound. 


“ No other Peerage can be compared with Mr. Burke’s, for accu- 
racy and completeness.”—Chronicle. 2 . 

“For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, 
admirable arrangement of details and accuracy of information, 
Burke's Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary is without a riva 
It is the standard book of reference touching the aristocracy.” 


ust. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 
Ninth Edition, 1s. 6d. cloth, : 
HE YOUNG COMPOSER;; or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES CORN- 
WELL, Ph. D. 
Also, price 33. ‘ 
KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER ; with 
Hints as to the Mode of using the Book. 
Eighteenth Edition, 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth, 
LLEN and CORNWELL’'S GRAMMAR. 
With very copions Exercises, and asystematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words; together with Anglo-Saxon 
Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the Etymology of above 
7000 English Words. 
Seventeenth Edition, ts. cloth ; 9d 


. sewed, 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
Fifth Edition, price 4s. 


G ELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
late Dr. ALLEN. 
New Edition, price 38. " 
R. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a com- 
plete Dictionary and Index of Proper Names. 
Tenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. ; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
“SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph. D. 
Also, by the same, price 28. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured, ‘ 
A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 beauti- 
fully executed Maps on Steel. 
& €o.; Hamilton & Co. Edint 


Edited by the 


gh: W.P. 





London : Si 
Kennedy. 
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NEw BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
July 18, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THE FOLLOWING NEW 
WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


—_— —. 
I. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo. 
THE LIFE of DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.R.S., 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe. 
Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., Rector of Stisted, 


x, and one of the Six Preachers of Christ, Canterbury ; 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


By the 
Esse: 


Il. 
THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE ; 


AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
A NOVEL. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
IIISTORY of the CONSPIRACY of 
PONTIAC ; 


aud the WAR of the NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES against 
the ENGLISH COLONIES after the CONQUEST of 
CANA 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. 


IV. 
THE FIRST COUSINS; 
Or, MY OWN STORY. 


“Women need not beinferior: let them do more, and dream 
Jess.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


Vv. 
SIDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON ; 
Or, ODDS and ENDS of TRAVEL. 
By A BARRISTER. In post 8yo, 


vi. 
NARRATIVE of TRAVEL in the EAST 


in 1850-1. 


By LIEUT. the HON. FRED. WALPOLE, R.N. 
Author of‘ Four Years in the Pacific. 
2 vols. post Svo, 


The folowing NEW BOOKS are 
now ready. 


I. 
CASTLE DELORAINE;; or, the Ruined 
PEER. By MARIA PRISCILLA SMITH. In 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
ll. 


THE SHORES and ISLANDS of THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, including a VISIT to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ASIA. By the Kev. H. CHRISTMAS, M.A. 
Author of ‘The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and His- 
tory.’ With Engravings. In 3 vols. post svo. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Esme Car- 


LEN, Author of * The Rose of Tistelin.’ 3 vols. post Syo. 31s. 6d. 


Iv. 


THE GOTH and THE TUN; or, 


TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, and VIENNA, 
in 1850. By A. A. PATON, Author of ‘Travels in Servia, 
*The Mamelukes,’ &c. vo. 148. 


Vv 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of 


a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in ALBANIA and ILLYRIA. 
By EDWARD LEAR. Imperial 5vo. with upwards of Twenty 
Illustrations. 2s, 


vi. 

NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in the 
INITED § ‘ i r 
EAMES SESE WORE is RA CIARS 

Vil. 
A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WESTERN 


a ree By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


—o—— 


THE SIX COLONIES of NEW ZEALAND. 
By WILLIAM FOX. (Next week.) 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 38. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of EN- 
GLAND. BySIK FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Vol. I. 8vo. 218 


MEMOIR of BISHOP COPLESTON; with 
Selections from his Diary and Correspondence. By W. J. COPLE- 
STON, M.A., Rector of Cromhall. 1vs. 6 


THE PERSONALITY of the TEMPTER, 
and other SERMONS, Doctrinal and Occasional. By C. J 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, Chaplain in 
Ordivary tothe Queen. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, and their 
rational Employment for the Cure of certain Chronic Diseases, By 
8. SUTRO, M.D., Physician of the German Hospital. 7s. 6d. 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. By C. Kivestey, 
Jun, Cheaper Edition. 22. 


SUMMER TIME in. the COUNTRY. By 
the Kev. R. A. WILLMOTT, Second Edition. 5s. 


GASPACHO;; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
By WM. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC, 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


VIOLENZIA: a Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and OTHER POEMS. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH. Third Edition. 6s. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, 
GENOVEVA, and OTHER POEMS. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


5s. 


POEMS by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS; 
attempted in English, By EDGAR A. BOWRING, 6s. 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY. 
Compiled from Official Documents. By W. 0. 8. GLLLY. With 
a Preface by Dr. GILLY. Second Edition. 78. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. Fifth Edition, with 
New Supplementary Chapter. 10s, 6d. 

STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By the same Author. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. 
the same Author. Cheaper Edition. 4a, 


By 


CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PALACE: 
a2 Popular Account of the Chemical Properties of the Materials 
employed in its Construction. By T. GRIFFITHS. 5s. 


CHEMISTRY of the FOUR ANCIENT 
ELEMENTS. By theSame. Second Edition. 4s. 6d, 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By the 
Same. Second Edition, much Enlarged. 58 

OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, 10d. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Bythesame Author. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


SCHOOL SONGS, for TWO and THREE 
VOICES. Composed by JOHN HULLAH. Second Book. 6d. 


Also, the First Book. 6d. 


MUSEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Part ILL. with numerous Illustrations. 68 6d. Contains: 


Collections of Ancient Art in| Polychromy of Sculpture. By 

the Museums of Italy, the G. Scharf, jun. 

Glyptothek at Munich, and | Ionic Heroum at Xanthus. By 

the British Museum. By ¢. 3. Falkener. 

Newton, M.A. Excavations of Ancient Monu- 

Study of Polychromy and its ments in the Kingdom of 
i Naples. By Carlo Bonucci. 


evival. By M.Semper, of a 0 
Munich. Archzeographia Litteraria. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, 
West Strand. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


_ [Jury 19,5 
—— 
WORKS OF EDUCATION, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE yf 
WORKS 


For the Use of SCHOOLS and COLL 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, Upper a 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. Co 
by post, to any one writing for it.) 
*y* The object of this Catalogue of Educati 
vey & more satisfactory notion of their contenta than it tem, 
from reading the titles. Instead of laudatorv extracts on 
views, general notices are given of the chief subj and from Re 
minent peculiarities of the books. The publication is — 
ut the reader, as far as possible, in the same position asif 
ns d for himself, at least cursorily, the works described - 
with this view, care has been taken, in drawin up the Natint 
merely to state facts, with but little comment, sndue eXageeration 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPRy, 
One Volume, large 12mo. 12s. 6d. cloth, : 


A HANDBOOK of NATURAL PH. 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY, 


r  P Le many ad LARDEER, D.C.L, 
ormerly Professor of Natural iloso} id i 
University College, Londen. oe 

First Course: MECH ANICS—H YDROSTATICS—HYDRA) 
LICS—PNEU MATICS—SOUN D—OPTICS, I me 
wards of 400 Engravings on Wood. eee with up 

The Second Course (preparing) will contain HEAT— 
ISM—ELECTRICITY—ASTRONOMY. One Vol a aeat 

*y%* Each Course will be complete in itself. 

This work has been composed with a view to the demands 
those who desire to obtain an moqusimtanss with the Sioaate 
Physics without pursuing them through their more ma\ 
consequences an: tails. It is thus adapted for the higher classes 
of Schvols of both sexes, for the Medical and Law Student, for the 
magnon and Artisan, for those who prepare for the Universities, 
and, in fine, for those who, having already entered upon the active 
pursuits of business, are still desirous to acquire a knowledge of 
the general truths of Physics, and of the laws by which the onder 
and stability of the material world are sustained. 

The style of exposition is simple and clear; and each genen) 
principle enunciated is copiously illu: by examples draw, 
from the objects and appearances which are most familiar, 


II. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 6s. in cloth, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


In its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Commer, 
aud Political Economy. By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. A Nev 
and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, with many addition) 
Letters. A Sketch of the HISTORY of CHEMISTRY hasten 
prefixed to this Edition, which also contains the Results of the 
Author's most recent Kesearches in Dietetics, Physiology, an 
Agriculture. 


*x* A Prospectus, with the Contents of the Volume, may be bad 
of the Publishers. 

“ Every page of the volume thus teems with suggestions and in- 
ferences, for which the physician, the agriculturist, or the many- 
facturer may find ready employment in their en yeees occupa 
tions. It is this bias towards a practical result which has conferred 
upon the author's scientific treatises their wide range of fame and 
usefulness.”— Atlas, 
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REVIEWS 


before the March of 1848: repre- 
lin c Resources, Constitution, Admi- 
sistration and Culture—[ Ungarnim Vormarz). 
By Alexius Fényes, Member of the Hun- 
ian Academy. (German Translation.) 
Coss. Herbig; London, Thimm. 
jumsoven Hungary now fills a large space in 
the und of public affairs, it is probable 
that but little is known in Western Europe, by 
those who sympathize in her political fortune, of 
jer condition in some essential points on which 
the destinies of all nations ey turn. To 
ihe wiser, therefore, of her well-wishers a trust- 
yorthy account of her internal state, as to popu- 
igtion, industry, local and general institutions, 
at the period immediately before the events of 
1948, will be a gift in season,—not less valuable, 
h less exciting, than sketches of popular 
heroes or adventures bordering on romance. 

The author of the volume now before us, M. 
Alexius Fényes, has made it the business of his 
life to collect materials for a complete geogra- 

ical and statistical survey of his native coun- 
try,—the results of which, already set forth in 
nore than one special treatise on a larger scale, 
are here compressed into a portable form, and 
brought down to the close of 1847. The labour 
required to gather and arrange such a mass of 
details would be great under any circumstances: 
-in Hungary, where the collector has often to 
create the machinery for his purpose, and to 

ure by direct inquiry at each single point 
Se Renatien which justifies his total state- 
ments, the task might almost seem beyond 
the powers of any one individual. The diffi- 
culty is also increased here by the mixed ele- 
ments of the aggregate belonging to the Hun- 

jan Crown; which embraces many distinct 
races, separated by differences of constitution, 
customs, and local privileges or exemptions,— 
while in the body of each—as in the free towns, 
the Hayduck districts, military frontier, &c.— 
various exceptional cases have further been in- 
troduced, either by grants of special laws, rights 
and immunities, or by restrictions, directly 
issuing from the Crown :—so that, the multi- 
plicity of details which must be discussed in 
order to any total result is enormous,—and in 
many respects general description is impossible. 
Tohave done so much as M. Fényes has accom- 
plished in producing a systematic arrangement 
of these perplexed items, is a work of the highest 
merit,—the vast labour of which can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have conducted similar 
inquiries with every advantage which has been 
wanting to the Hungarian inquirer. 

We shall not attempt a complete index of a 


book which is itself a compressed summary of 


all the multifarious topics included in the statis- 
tics of a great kingdom. They comprise its 
geographical features and climate, population, 
aimal and vegetable productions, agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce,—its constitution, 
finances, laws general and municipal, and their 
various modes of administration,—its religious 
systems, and institutions for education, science, 
literature and art. It must suffice to commend 
the work to the attention of all who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the interior of a coun- 
tty which has lately become important in many 
Points of view. In doing so, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the key to all knowledge 
of its past history and of its future prospects 
must be sought in those conditions which deter- 
mine the scale of civilization, the progress or 
ecline of social improvement,—which favour 
orretard, in short, the national growth :—con- 
ditions many of which it is the end of statistical 


inquiries to discover and record. To this re- 
commendation a few notes may be added of 
certain results obtained by M. Fényes, which are 
capable of general statement, and may throw 
light on questions of immediate interest. 

The first place is due to the natural advantages 
of the country; which, indeed, is blessed by 
nearly every circumstance of climate and soil 
that a nation can desire,—with the further 
advantage of a variety in its different regions, 
giving choice of features requisite for every kind 
of production,—rich warm flats, breezy moun- 
tains, and sunny slopes, interspersed with forests 
and ample inland lakes; and many navigable 
streams besides the noble Danube. Of the 
entire territory, covering 6,175 square (geogra- 
phical) miles, five-sixths are now under culti- 
vation, more orless perfect ; and of the remain- 
ing portion, consisting in part only of barren 
soil or mountain, considerable tracts may yet 
be reclaimed by the drainage of swamps which 
now encroach on the habitable land in districts 
bordering the Danube and other rivers. This 
territorial extent, independently of its natural 
wealth in soil, minerals and watercourses, 
ought to place Hungary on a level with other 
European States of the first class. 

The population, however, is still thinly scat- 
tered over its surface,—not exceeding 2,479 
souls to the square mile; although its numbers 
are said in the six years before 1846 to have 
increased at the rate of nearly 14 per cent. per 
annum. For the entire population the propor- 
tion of the industrial to the agricultural class is 
set down as 1 in 35 only:—a figure which 
marks the low condition of the kingdom in one 
great element of prosperity. The entire numbers 
are 11,895,796. Of these, we find 4,744,899 
are Magyars, and 4,479,466 Slovaks, Raiczes, 
Kroats, and other Sclavonic races:—a propor- 
tion noticeable in regard to one grave question 
started by the revolutionary government of 
1848,—which, however, is partly modified by the 
observation, that, whereas the Sclavonic people 
are scattered in the more outlying and inhos- 
pitable districts, the Magyar people are chiefly 
massed together in the heart of the land, and 
hold its richest parts,—and that six-sevenths of 
the nobles, powerful in wealth and privileges, 
are of pure Magyar blood. Besides these chief 
races, we find 1,126,666 Germans—described 
as the most civilized, industrious and mecha- 
nical part of the inhabitants; 1,272,787 Wal- 
lachians; 259,607 Jews; and a few scattered 
Greeks, French and Clementines—the latter, 
although counting no more than 2,150 souls, 
distinguished by the beauty of their women, 
said to be far the handsomest in all Hungary. 
The race is a supposed remnant of the old Illyrian 
stock, and is found only in two small communes 
on the military frontier. 

The creeds are not less mixed than the races. 
These are, Roman Catholic, Greek Church, and 
various Protestant denominations, besides Jews, 
Greek schismatics, and ‘“ Unitarians.’’ The main 
fact, however, concerning all, is, that they now 


disputes have not for years been added to the 
other difficulties of a nation in which such ani- 
mosities were rife at an earlier stage of its his- 
tory. The relations of the Hungarian Crown to 
the Roman Catholic Church—the established 
religion of the kingdom—may be worth noting 
just now. The king, we find, nominates all 
archbishops and other inferior dignities,—can 
create new sees, and endow them, at will, from 
the revenues of those already extant, —can 
secularize convents, limit the number of the 
regulars, release them from dependence on any 
foreign superiority,—and is, in short, to all 





live in harmony together; and that religious | 


Besides this, under the so-called Jus placeti, 
“this power extends to the control of any abuse 
committed in regard of matters referred to 
Rome,—and to the revision of the canonical 
oaths taken by bishops to the papal sees; with 
a view to the prohibition of anything in them 
which may contravene the obedience of the 
subject to the sovereign. In pursuance of this 
right, moreover, no Bull can be published in 
Hungary without the royal consent.” 

The general state of the kingdom, as described 
under the various heads of this survey, was 
visibly an advancing one in 1847. Agriculture 
and the breeding of stock were eagerly pursued, 
with many improvements, — manufactures, 
though still few and rude, were increasing,— 
internal communication, by river steamers espe- 
cially, had of late made rapid progress,—and 
various steps had been taken to extract the 
mineral riches of the country. There are, 
however, independently of political troubles, 
serious radical obstacles in the way of such 
an advance as the natural advantages of the 
territory might well command, The land 
roads are wretched;—so that commerce is 
impeded, and the surplus of rich districts can 
neither be conveyed to less profitable tracts, 
nor exported, in many cases. Nor are the water- 
ways sufficiently opened ; although much has 
been done within the last ten years for the in- 
crease of navigation, by steamers on the Danube 
and elsewhere. Many considerable rivers, which 
_— be cleared without much difficulty, are 
sealed by obstructions at certain points of their 
course: and the funds applied whether to their 
improvement or to the mending or making of 
highways are scanty in amount,—and as to 
the latter, are levied partly in kind or in labour, 
in a manner the most oppressive to the poorest 
localities. 

Next to this disadvantage comes the position 
of Hungary as one among many other pos- 
sessions of an Austrian emperor; and, as such, 
subject to a fiscal system based on grounds 
alien to the proper interests of that kingdom. 
This restraint immediately hampers its foreign 
commerce, while it indirectly keeps down in- 
ternal traffic and closes many sources of agri- 
cultural profit :—nor can the nation ever reach 
the station to which many national advantages 
entitle it, so long as measures touching its 
industry and production are passed with regard, 
not to Hungarian interests, but to those of 
other territories less favoured by nature. 

Another serious bar to progress lies at the 
very heart of the constitution of society itself in 
Hungary :—in that harsh distinction, namely, 
between noble and ignoble, which seems espe- 
cially rooted in the character of certain Asiatic 
races in Europe,—and which is a fatal cause 
of their decline below the scale of other Euro- 
pean nations. The nobles in Hungary are a 
superior and favoured caste—they pay no taxes 
or local rates of any kind. All fiscal contri- 
butions are raised from the ignoble classes.— 
The nobles are indeed bound to military service, 
nominally but not really at their own cost, in 
case of an invasion of the kingdom :—while the 
State burdens in peace fall entirely on the 
plebeian orders. This is a fatal anachronism 
in any social system of the nineteenth century : 
branching out into numberless contradictions 
and iniquities, all tending to check the progress 
of a population towards improvement. It 
amounts essentially to declaring the nobles to 
be the only people (populus, in the Roman 
sense) of the nation: the rest, although no 
longer called by slavish names, virtually stand 
in a servile sddlion to the privileged military 
class of landowners. The unsuitable character 





secular intents, supreme head of the church. 


of this system to modern times is obvious: of 
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many ill effects, two are very prominently visible. 


On the one hand, the condition of military ser- 
vice, on its original plan, being abrogated by the 
modern practice of war, the ground of the privi- 
lege no longer affords the State any equivalent 
for its immunities: while the distinction itself 
is dangerous to society and detrimental even 
to the class that enjoys it. On the other 
hand, the rest of the people, grieved by all the 
State burdens, which the nobility impose,—and 
in the agricultural class (the most numerous), 
subject also to lord’s rent and seigneurial ser- 
vices,t—are thereby depressed below the point 
at which spontaneous enterprise is naturally 
developed, and, for the most part, languish in 
neglected rudeness, averse to improvements 
which under the existing system rather enrich 
the nobles than benefit them. Add to this 
cause of stagnation, that a military aristocracy 
by its very nature must despise trade and 
mechanic arts; while those who exercise them 
are not only undervalued, but overtaxed, by 
their superiors, for the support of a State in 
which the latter enjoy all the prizes. 
in which this antagonism prevails is clearly— 
to use a vulgar but expressive illustration— 
*‘ burning its candle at both ends.” 

Whatever exactions and iniquities thus 
arise are made worse by the complications of a 
method of law—part traditional, part statutory, 
—crossed by special jurisdictions and varied by 
local customs and guild or other privileges,— 
constituting in all such a mass of confusion 
and such a field for chicanery and oppression 
that it is wonderful, not that the progress 
under all these disadvantages should have been 
so slow, but that any progress whatever should 
have been made. The view in this chapter of 
M. Fényes’ work is perplexing, —and would 
be almost hopeless, did not our own English 
experience prove how much of a mixed and 
obsolete legal system a nation can bear without 
falling prostrate under its weight. But the 
burden which merely vexes and fatigues a 
people already grown to mature strength is a 
fatal check to the nascent powers of a race still 
in the infancy of its social developement. 

We had noted other interesting topics in the 
course of M. Fényes’ statistical details; but the 
discussion of the questions to which they lead 
might carry us too far. They belong to poli- 
ticians or publicists rather than to the general 
reader :—and to the former our office is dis- 
charged when we have pointed out a source 
which will yield them occupation enough in 
their respective pursuits, on a ground nearly 
new. 





The Scalp-Hunters ; or, Romantic Adventures in 
Northern Mexico. By Captain Mayne Reid, 
Author of ‘The Rifle Rangers.’ 3 vols. 
Skeet. 

For “romantic” the word “ shocking” should 

be substituted :—when this is done, the critic may 

safely state that ‘The Scalp-Hunters’ is full of 
fierce life and feverish interest. Never since 
the days of ‘Raymond the Romantic’—whose 
voyages upwards in a balloon and downwards 
in a diving-bell, whose perils amongst Ana- 

condas and other Pythons and in the thick of a 

volcano eruption, &c. &c. &c. thrilled our boy- 

hood, as month by month they were narrated in 

The European Magaxine—have we encountered 

such a much-enduring hero as Henry Haller, 

the Hotspur—the Faulconbridge—the Romeo of 
this mad Mexican romance. He is tossed by 
wild buffaloes,—he is well nigh sucked down 
into the throat of a greedy quagmire,—he is all 
but murdered at a rude ball,—he is consumed 





t The conditions of the robot are not described at all by 
M. Fenyes ; an omission which must be pointed out as a 
serious defect in any statistical account of Hungary. 
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by the fever which broods over the Tierra Ca- 
liente,—he is captured by malevolent and pro- 
voked Indians, and narrowly escapes being tor- 
tured to death according to the most approved 
fashion of savage reprisal. As if these things 
were not enough, this same Mr. Haller, within 
a frame of caoutchouc (for of caoutchouc he 
must have been made, no composition of average 
flesh and blood being capable of such endurance 
and elasticity,) has a heart of tinder. On this 
tinder heart a spark—the spark—is dropped by 
a maiden no less suspicious than the daughter 
of Seguin the Scalp-hunter. To make the 
terrors of such a family connexion clear, it 
should be explained that the Scalp-hunters of 





A nation 


Northern Mexico are a species of land-priva- 
| teers, who occupy themselves in the task of ex- 
| terminating certain mischievous aborigines, and 
| who receive head-money on every victim or ad- 
| versary scalped. Of this goodly company Seguin 
‘is the leader:—a superior, melancholy, myste- 
rious, tender-hearted man, who, like the Bravo 
/in Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s Venetian novel, is 
debited with crimes never committed by him, 
and whose main object in joining these expedi- 
, tions has been to discover and reclaim a daughter 
| stolen in her infancy, and made queen over the 
savages by whom she has been adopted. Into 
the hands of this Seguin falls Haller the hero, 
when he is smitten by fever :—and having fallen 
in love, he agrees to join his father-in-law elect 
in a scalp-hunting expedition. This, we think, 
is attesting passion rather strongly, and forcing 
a love of adventure to the extremities; but 
Captain Reid must have excitement,—and so 
early in his tale had exhausted all catastrophes 
by “flood and field,” that such an expedient 
alone was left to him. What has been sketched 
will explain the nature of this novel; but the 
reader shall learn more of its quality from a 
detached scene. This shall show a feat of manly 
sport in the camp of ‘The Scalp-hunters.”— 


| “T] had returned to my blanket, and was about to 
stretch myself upon it, when the whoop of a ‘ gruya’ 

drew my attention. Looking up, I saw one of these 

birds flying towards the camp. It was coming 

through a break in the trees that opened from the 

river. It flew low, and tempted a shot with its 

broad wings, and low lazy flight. A report rang upon 

the air! One of the Mexicans had fired his esco- 

pette; but the bird flew on, plying its wings with 

more energy, as if to bear itself out of reach. There 

was a laugh from the trappers, and a voice cried out 
| —* Yur cussed fool! d’ yur think ’ee kud hit a spread 
| blanket wi’ that beetle-shaped blunderbox ?  Pish !” 
| I turned to see who had delivered this odd speech. 
| Two men were poising their rifles, bringing them to 
bear upon the bird. One was the young hunter 
whom I have described. The other was an Indian 
whom I had not seen before. The cracks were 
simultaneous: and the crane, dropping its long neck, 
came whirling down among the trees, where it caught 
upon a high branch, and remained. From their 
position neither party knew that the other had fired. 
A tent was between them; and the two reports had 
seemed as one. A trapper cried out—‘ Well done 
Garey! Lord help the thing that’s afore old Kilbar’s 
muzzle, when you skuints through her hind sights.’ 
The Indian just then stepped round the tent. 
Hearing this side speech, and perceiving the smoke 
still oozing from the muzzle of the hunter's gun, he 
turned to the latter with the interrogation—‘ Did 
you fire, sir?’ This was said in well accentuated 
and most un-Indian-like English, which would have 
drawn my attention to the man, had not his 
singularly imposing appearance rivetted me already. 
‘Who is he?’ I inquired of one near me.—‘ Don’ 
know, —fresh arriv,’ was the short answer.—‘ Do 
you mean that he is a stranger here ?*—‘ Jest so. 
He kumd in thar awhile agone. Don’t b’lieve any- 
body knows him. I guess the captain does; I seed 
them shake hands. * * ‘Did I fire? Didn’t ye hear 
acrack? Didn't ye see thething fall? Look yonder !” 
Garey, as he spoke, pointed up to the bird. ‘ We 
must have fired simultaneously." As the Indian 








CJurr19, rT 
said this, he appealed to his gun, which war oy 
smoking at the muzzle. ‘ Look hyar, Injun! w 
we fired symultainyously, or extraneously ow 
ampovsly, aint the flapping o* a beaver’s ‘alan 































but I tuk sight on that bird; I hut a either 0 
‘twar my bullet brought the thing rte e - pont but t 
I must have hit it too,’ replied the Indian, mode, jy @ *° ti 
—‘ That's like, with that ar spangled gimerack* % [yy same ® 
Garey, looking disdainfully at the other's gun a moceasons 
then proudly at his own brown weather-beaten tp have be 
—which he had just wiped, and was about to They, 100 
—‘Gimerack or no,’ answered the Indian, ‘ she y. T 
a bullet straighter and farther than any piece Tha piece of the 
hitherto met with. I'll warrant she has seat he tke the b 
through the body of the crane.’—' Look hvar mist. i other g 
for I s’pose we must call a gentleman “ mister” why cocefitt 
speaks so fine and looks so fine, tho’ he be’ bat the ha 
Injun; its mighty easy to settle who hut the bind, inthery-lo 
That thing’s a fifty, or tharabout’s; Kilbar’s a ninety [ig other 

’Taint hard to tell which has plugged the varminy, gy ™! ™0C% 
we'll soon see;’ and so saying, the hunter stepped of sripped of 
towards the tree, on which hung the gruya, high up aod that 0 
—‘ How are you to get it down,’ cried one of the men, shit was 

who had stepped foreward to witness the settlement throat—aF 
of this curious dispute. There was no reply, for ey ankles, ha 
one saw that Garey was poising his gun fora shy fg the fi 
The crack followed; and the branch, shivered by his whole ma 
bullet, bent downward under the weight of the gruya! been smoh 
but the bird caught in a double fork, still stuck fag fy! 

in the broken limb. A murmur of approbation jy ies 

followed the shot. These were men not accustome jy Pe. 
to hurrah loudly at a trivial incident. The Indian complexi¢ 
now approached, having reloaded his piece. Taking fy"? ¥*8 
aim at the shattered point, cutting it clean from the fy 8 PYYS* 
tree! The bird fell to the ground amidst expression, jy 2" >" 
of applause from the spectators, but chiefly from ol fellow 
Mexican and Indian hunters. It was at once his knees. 





picked up and examined. Two bullets had 
passed through its body! Either would haye 
killed it. A shadow of unpleasant feelings was visible 
on the face of, the young trapper. * * Without saying 
a word he commenced wiping out his gun, with that 
stoical calmness peculiar to men of his calling. | 
observed that he proceeded to load with more than 
usual care. It was evident he would not rest satis 
fied with the trials already made, but would either 
beat the ‘Injun’ or be himself ‘ whipped into shucks’ 
So he declared in a muttered speech to his com. 
rades. His piece was soon loaded ; and, swinging 
her to the hunter's carry, he turned to the crowd— 
now collected from all parts of the camp. ‘Thar's 
one kind o” shootin’,’ said he, ‘that’s jest as easy as 
fallin’ off a log. Any man kin do it, as kin look 
straight through hind-sights. But then thar'’s an 
other kind, that ain’t so easy; it needs narve.’ 
Here the trapper paused; and looked toward the 
Indian, who was also re-loading. ‘Look hyar, 
stranger!’ continued he, addressing the latter. ‘Have 
ye got a cummarade on the ground, as knows yer 
shootin’?’ The Indian, after a moment's hesitation, 
answered ‘Yes.\—‘Kin yer cummarade depend on 
yer shot?°—‘Oh! I think so, Why do you wish 
to know that?’—‘Why—I'm a goin’ to show yea 
shot we sometimes practise at Bent’s Fort, jest to 
tickle the greenhorns. °Taint much o’ a shot, nay- 
ther; but it tries the narves a little, [reckon. Hoy! 
Rube!"—‘D—n yur! What do ’ee want?’ This 
was spoken in an energetic and angry-like voice, that 
turned all eyes to the quarter whence it proceed 

At the first glance, there seemed to be no one in that 
direction. In looking more carefully, among the 
logs and stumps, an individual was discovered, seated 
by one of the fires. It would have been difficult to 
tell that it was a human body, had not the armsat 
the moment been in motion. The back was tumed 
towards the crowd, and the head had disappeared, 



































sunk forward over the fire. The object, from where Rube ; 
we were standing, looked more like the stump ofa dhe ¢ 
cottonwood, dressed in dirt-coloured buckskin, than nn 
the body of a human being. In getting nearer, fact, hi 
round to the front of it, it was seen to be a male # .) , 
though a very curious one—holding a long rib 

deer-meat in both hands, which he was polishing No 
with a very poor set of teeth. The whole appetl 7% many 
ance of this individual was odd and striking. 18 of sin 
dress—if dress it could be called—was simple a8* India 
was savage. It consisted of what might haveon® fy 
been a hunting shirt, but which now looked mor that 








like a leathern bag with the bottom ripped ope™ 











ee res sewed into the sides. It was of a dirty- 
ch was ai colour, wrinkled at the hollow of the arms, 
un! whethe around the armpits, and greasy all over: it 
y> OF cattay. _— ‘caked’ with dirt! There was no attempt 
tail to me, pone ornament or fringe. There had been a 
at bird; and . put this had evidently been drawn upon, from 
I thin to time, for patches and other uses, until 
N, Modestly yarcely a vestige of it remained. The leggings and 
derack,’ sai ons were on a par with the shirt ; and seemed 
's Bun, anj aon manufactured out of the same hide. 
eaten Piece Ther too, were dirt-brown, patched, wrinkled, and 
= ~’ They did not meet each other, but left a 
Aer Led the ankle bare ; and that also was dirt-brown, 
anges Thar, ike the buckskin. There was no undershirt, vest, 
wtp or other garment to be seen, with the exception of ; 
i Rep, ; dose-fitting cap, which had once been catskin; | 
— ho hat the hair was all worn off it—leaving a greasy, | 
aan igthery-looking surface, that corresponded well with 
weer ind. the other parts of the dress. Cap, shirt, leggings, 
he ut ind moceasons, looked as if they had never been 
in armint; sripped off, since the day they were first tried on; 
va me and that might have been many a year ago. The 
of the up. rt was open—displaying the naked breast and 
, parte, thoat~and these, as well as the face, hands, and 
a fount ukles, had been tanned by the sun, and smoked 
| forsan by the fire, to the hue of rusty copper. The 
ered by his yhole man—clothes and all—looked as if he had 
‘the y heen smoked on purpose! His face bespoke a man 
| stuk ag ofsixty. The features were sharp and somewhat 
:pprobatiog aquiline; and the small eye was dark, quick, and 
accustomed [i ing. His hair was black and cut short. His 
The Indian complexion had been naturally brunette, though 
©. Taki there was nothing of the Frenchman or Spaniard in 
n from the his physiognomy. He was more likely of the black 
expressio Saxon breed. * * After making answer as above, the 
hiefly from od fellow sat for some time, with his head between 
18 at once his knees—chewing, mumbling, and growling, like a 
ullets had old wolf, angry at being disturbed in his meal. 
ould have fy come hyar, Rube! I want ye a bit,’ continued 
was visible [iy "7: in a tone of half entreaty. * * ‘ What do’ee 
hout saying vant, Billee ?’ he inquired, going up to the trapper. 
1, with that fg — J Want ye to hold this,’ answered Garey, offering 
calling, | ima round white shell, about the size of a watch; 
more than [y 2*Pecies, of which there were many strewed over 
rest satis Ig te ground.— Is't a bet, boyee ?*—‘ No, it is not."— 
yuld either fy Aint wastin’ yur powder, are yur.’—‘ I've been 
ito shucks’ qq °at shootin,” replied the trapper in an under tone, 
) his com. fq oY that ar Injun.’—The old man looked over, to 
, swinging vhere the strange Indian was standing erect and 
e crowd. fy 24estic, in ail the pride of his plumage. There was. 
. *Thars fy °eppearance of triumph or swagger about him, as 
as easy as he stood leaning on his rifle, in an attitude at once 
s kin look fy mand dignified. * * ‘The smoky carcase moved 
thar’s an. f°", With a slow and regular pace, that showed he 
ds narve’ ("measuring the yards. When he had stepped | 
oward the fm “sixtieth yard, he faced about, and stood erect— 
ook hyar lacing his heels together. He then extended his 
cr. “Haye fy 'tarm—raising it until his hand was on a level 
knows yer mth his shoulder—and, holding the shell in his 
hesitation, fingers, flat side to the front, shouted back—t Now, 
lepend on Bill-ee shoot, an be d—d to yur!"—The shell was 
you wish slightly concave—the concavity turned to the front. 
show yea Thethumb and finger reached half round the cir- 
art, jest to cumference—_so that a part of the edge was hidden; 
shot, nay- and the surface, turned towards the marksman, was 
n. Hoy! larger than the dial of a common watch. * * 
it?” This fg OMey, drawing a long breath, planted himself 
voice, that jj “y—the heel of his left foot opposite to, and 
proceeded. sme inches in advance of the hollow of his right. 
one in that Then, jerking up his gun, and throwing the barrel 
mong the fm 8 his left palm, he cried out to his comrade: , 
red, seated ~‘Steady, old bone an sinyer! hyar’s at ye!’ The 
lifficult to vords were scarcely out, when the gun was levelled. 
ve arms at te was a moment’s deathlike silence—all eyes 
‘as tured fj king to the mark. Then came the crack—and 
ap the shell was seen to fly, shivered into fifty frag- 
om where fj “ents! There was a cheer from the crowd. Old 
tump ofa Rube stooped to pick up one of the pieces; and, 
skin, than ifler examining it for a moment, shouted in a loud 
earer, and jm '°¢:—‘Plum centre !’ The young trapper had, in 
a Male fact, hit the mark in the very centre—as the blue 
ng Tib of sain of the bullet testified.” 
= Not merely by its matter alone, but by its 
ing. His manner, will the above scene remind the reader 
mple as it 0 similar passages in Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s 
have once romances. Though large portions have 
ked more n retrenched from it, it remains still so long 
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1s no possibility of showing the Coco 


wid 


Indian’s Rowland to an Oliver as astonishing as 


the above. In more points than the above, too, 
does Captain Reid show himself to have been a 
diligent student of the Transatlantic romancer. 
The story of Seguin’s lost child was anticipated 
in ‘The Borderers.’ Whether its inspirations, 
however, be original or derived, ‘The Scalp- 
hunters’ is a tale which, in spite of some re- 
volting horrors, will hold its readers fast,—and 
which impresses us with the conviction that its 
writer has the power, if he have also the will 
(which includes the taste) to write far better 
tales, 





College Life in the Time of James the First, as 
illustrated by an Unpublished Diary of Sir 
Symonds D’ Ewes, Bart. and M.P. Parker. 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes—a famous member of the 

Long Parliament, whose “ Notes’ preserved in 

the Harleian MSS. are familiar to all historical 

writers—entered as a scholar of St. John’s, 

Cambridge, in 1618. He remained at the Uni- 

versity about two years ; during the greater part 

of which time he kept a diary, in which he 
appears to have set down whatever trifling event 

occurred to himself —from the drawing of a 

rotten tooth to a college row and fine—and the 

small news and private scandals which formed 
the staple conversation of extra-academical 
hours. The materials so accumulated, like 
much of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ throw curious side- 
lights on the manners and modes of life at the 
period in which they were jotted down. They 
appear, however, to have been used by the pre- 
sent editor or editors with more than ordinary 
editorial licence. Very little of ‘‘ College Life” 
,is given in D’Ewes’s own words; and much of 
the matter is, we suspect, from other sources, to 
which no allusions or references are made. To 
the historian, indeed, the volume in its present 
shape is of no value. No information is afforded 
as to the present state of the manuscript, nor 
do we here learn where it may be found. The 
principles on which its text has been dealt with 
in the present concoction are not defined. No 

, name on the title-page offers a guarantee even 

| that the extracts are correctly given. The editor 

probably had good reasons for not printing the 
| MS. relation. D’Ewes was not an elegant or 
| an apt narrator of events. His reflections were 

generally feeble, and his syntax was not of a 

| kind to recommend him to modern readers. We 

have no doubt his “ Diary” is extremely dull. 
| But any person offering to re-cast his matter, so 

| as to present it in a more picturesque and vivid 

manner, should have explained very distinctly 

at the outset the amount of liberties taken wit 
the original text; and the occasions when he 
departed from the text in search of illustrations 
elsewhere should have been carefully noted. 
That the book contains curious matter illus- 

trative of college life at an important period of 
historical transition, a few extracts will abun- 
dantly prove. The time is one of profound 
interest to modern inquirers. The civil war had 
then its origin. A royal pedant filled the throne 
of the Tudors. The spirit of Laud ruled in the 
councils of the Church. The Precisians as they 
were called by Parker, the Puritans as they 
were contemptuously styled by their enemies, 
were already an active and powerful party. 
Old ideas were going out,—new ones coming 
in. Huge remnants of the feudal system and 
many traces of feudal manners still remained ; 
but their hold on society was much relaxed,— 
andere many more years passed away they were 
gone for ever. The court fool and the prevari- 
cator of the University were of the “institu- 
tions” then passing away. Take the following 
account of the way in which the pravaricator 
discharged his Thersites’ functions.— 





great establishment, had its privileged jester. As the 
Fool in a nobleman’s household, and as Archie Arm- 
strong at court, so were the Tripes and the Prevari- 
cator at the two Comitia. Under the pretence of 
maintaining some philosophical question, they poured 
out a medley of absurd jokes and personal ridicule, 
By the statutes they were directed to confine them- 
selves to the exercise of refined and classical wit, and 
all vulgar jesting was prohibited ; but in process of 
time the statutes were constantly set at defiance. In 
1626 the Heads issued a decree, in which, after re- 
ferring to those golden days of old when Prevari- 
catores quad poterant contradicendi subtilitate veri- 
tatem philosophicam eluserunt, et Tripodes sua 
queesita ingenios? et apposite defenderwnt,— they 
ordered that every future Prevaricator or Tripos 
who should transgress the rules of decorum by ridi- 
culing any person, or office, or ordinance whatever, 
should be degraded or imprisoned ; and if the case 
should seem to deserve a severer punishment, that 
he should be expelled. These stringent regulations 
may have checked the licence for a season ; but in 
the year of the Restoration, when the whole Univer- 
sity was too outrageous in its mirth to think of any 
rigid enforcement of the statute, it appears from a 
copy of his speech still in existence, that the Pre- 
varicator’s gibes were launched forth at all present, 
without mercy and without distinction. The under- 
graduates, in their places aloft, are compared to 
chickens thrusting their heads out of a coop, and 
their incessant chatter is contrasted with the sleepy 
silence of the Doctors below. He calls out to 
them, that if they will let down an old shoe, as the 
debtors in prison let down their pouches through the 
grating, he will have pity upon them, and send up a 
few jokes. He tells the Proctors that one of them 
is an ox and the other an ass; proving it by a syllo- 
gism. The one may defend the University with his 
horns, and the other with his heels) The one may 
furnish beef for the rural clergy who are come up to 
the festivities ; and for any of them who are sick the 
other may supply milk. A certain member of St. 
John’s is congratulated on his having demolished 
the arguments of Popery in his public exercise, so 
that Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. Another 
speaker is accused of having lugged in Priscian per 
auribus, and broken his head. Another is told that 
his face is like a sun-dial, standing upon a post; and 
that his nose can never be put into a verse, inasmuch 
as it is more than six feet in length. The Physicians 
are asked whether it is true that Homer died of the 
Iliaca passio. The Inceptors who had taken their 
bachelor’s degree before the troubles began, and have 
now ridden up, well-booted, to be Masters, are com- 
pared to the well-booted Grecians in the Trojan 
| War: and he taunts them with being old enough to 
remember it. The Doctors are asleep, and in their 
sleep they dream: yet little do they dream of being 
ejected. Alexander slept with Homer under his 
pillow: the doctors do not sleep with Homer either 
under their pillow or in their head. Their politics 
are worse than their prosody, and their prosody is 
execrable: for six years ago they wrote laudatory 
verses upon Oliver, and called them Oliva Pacis ; 
while a certain Fellow of Trinity saluted him as 
king. Now that they laud King Charles, may we 
not suspect that, facit indignatio verswm, as the 
poet says? Their favourite word is quandoque : 
quandoque they are for the King; quandoque for the 
Parliament ; guandoque for the Protector; quan- 
doque for the King again. ‘ As to that speaker who 
yesterday introduced so many salve’s into his speech, 
and at the same time was rather hard upon the 
Brewer of Huntingdon, let me ask, Quis expedivit 
psittaco suum salve? May I not fairly suspect that 
the beer in which he has been drinking the King’s 
health is rather stronger beer than Oliver's ?’” 
| Our next paragraph affords a glimpse of the 
actual college life of the time.— 
“ Symonds entered upon his residence in the month 
| of July, immediately after the Commencement. His 
rooms were in the first, or, as it was then called, the 
‘old’ court. He would have preferred the second, 
| or the ‘new’ court, as being in a ‘ better situation, 
| and the air more pleasant.’ The third court was not 
| yet built. His chamber-fellow was one William 
| Cason, who had once been his school-fellow. Not 
| only in the Universities, but in the Inns of Court 


“At this period the University, like every other | also, there were usually two or more occupants of 
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the same chamber, and a common expedient to gain 
room was the truckle or trundle bed, running upon 
low wheels or castors. 


In Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford, it is directed by the statutes that the scholars 
shall sleep in ‘lecti rotales, vulgariter trooky] beddys,” 
each under the bed of one of the fellows. The cha- 
racter of his chamber-fellow was of course in the case 
of every freshman a matter of extreme importance, 
and careful fathers were wont to press this point with 
much anxiety in their letters to the tutor. In the 
more favourable instances there resulted an almost 
brotherly attachment. Both Jeremy Taylor and 
Bishop Hall were materially assisted in starting upon 
the career of life by their respective chamber-fellows 
at Caius and Emmanuel. And our friend Symonds 
always speaks of Cason as his ‘ loving’ chamber; 
fellow. ‘The usual dinner-hour was cleven, and an 
hour earlier in the vacations.” 

A little anecdote of Richard Senhouse, after- 
wards Bishop of Carlisle, is worth extracting for 
the trait of character which it exhibits.— 

“ Having once at his table certain friends who 
were in danger of quarrelling over the discussion of 
a point of difference between two writers of antiquity, 
he interrupted them by observing that after all it 
was a difference which might easily be reconciled, as 
he would satisfy them in a moment. Retiring, there- 
fore, into his study, as if for the purpose of reference, 
he summoned the disputants immediately afterwards 
to follow him, and there he exhibited to them the 
authors in question quietly reposing on the table with 
a cup of sack between them.” 

‘ We will add to these illustrative extracts 
Bishop Corbet’s bon-mot on St. Paul’s.— 

“News from London that ‘the King with all the 
peers’ had gone in state to St. Paul's, ‘the streets 
being railed off’ for the convenience of the proces- 
sion; and that the Bishop of London, Dr. King, had 
preached before them ‘a learned and excellent ser- 
mon,’ at Paul’s Cross. As to the object of this un- 
wonted proceeding,—for there had never been such 
a sight in London since the time of the Spanish 
Armada—every one was in the dark. Some said it 
was ‘ only about the repairing of the church,’ which 
had lost its steeple by tire about twenty years before; 
while others, thinking the alleged cause insufficient 
for the effect, endeavoured to persuade themselves 
that it was a public thanksgiving for the Prince Pala- 
tine’s election to the crown of Bohemia. The re- 
pairing of the cathedral, however, was after all the 
object in view. When the bishop's sermon was over, 
King James retired with him into his palace, where 
they consulted together upon the best method of 
raising money: but the King himself had nothing to 
give, and the courtiers followed the King’s example, 
and the citizens were rather languid in their support 
ef cathedrals about this time ; so that this imposing 
commencement had a ridiculous termination. A 
commission was issued, and there the matter ended. 
The work was not set about in earnest until King 
Charles took it up, about fourteen years afterwards ; 
and then it was that Bishop Corbet, in addressing the 
clergy of his diocese, told them, that although the 
Apostle himself did not like the stoning he got at 
Lystra, a good stoning was nevertheless the very 
thing his church in London stood most in need of.” 

These citations will serve to show that 
D'Ewes’s “ Diary” is here presented in a read- 
able and attractive fashion ; and we cannot but 
express our regret that the anonymous editor- 
ship, and the strange silence observed as to how 
far the matter is to be taken on the authority of 
the Diarist and how much of it is justly due to 
others, should stand in the way of its being 
made available for the grave purposes of the 
historian. Should the book come to a second 
edition, these omissions should be rectified. 





The Collected Works of Douglas Jerrold. Vol. I. 


— St. Giles and St. James. 
Evans. 
Tue first volume of a collected edition of Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s writings is now before us :— 
the entire series, it is expected, will occupy 
about eight or ten volumes. The size is that 
convenient crown octavo which Dr. Johnson 


Bradbury & 


loved for a favourite book,—adapted equally for 
the arm-chair, the coat-pocket, and the reading- 
desk. A fair page, with a black border framing 
the letter-press, bold clear type, good paper, and 
a neat and durable cloth binding combine to 
give a neat form to a re-issue for which we 
believe there has been a long demand. 

The issue of a collected edition of his works 
is generally a tempting time to an author. It 
occurs to a man generally when the trial of 
strength is over and success is fairly won. In 
answer to a call for such collection, writers are 
apt to indulge the public with biographical 
details, and with confidences as to the causes 
which first led them to try the pen. Mr. Jer- 
rold contents himself with one brief observation 
on this topic.—“ I will not,” he says in his new 
preface, ‘at least in these pages, yield to the 
indulgence further than to say, that self-helped 
and self-guided, I began the world at an age 
when, as a general rule, boys have not laid down 
their primers: that the cockpit of a man-of- 
war was at thirteen exchanged for the struggle 
of London: that appearing in print ere the 
meaning of words was duly mastered—no one 
can be more alive than myself to the worthless- 
ness of such early mutterings.” = - 

The qualification in this paragraph would 
seem to indicate that the world may hereafter 
receivenewand more personal “chronicles” from 
the author of ‘ Clovernook’—more ‘ characters”’ 
of men by the sketcher of ‘“ men of character.” 
This is well :—for there is much in every man’s 
experience of life that will not weave into 
any web of fiction. The collection of works 
to compose the new edition will be also a 
selection of Mr. Jerrold’s writings. Three 
or four of his tales, such as ‘St. Giles and St. 
James,’ ‘The Story of a Feather,’ ‘The Man 
made of Money,’—some score or more plays, 
from ‘Black-eyed Susan’ to ‘Retired from 
Business’—the admirable collection of portraits 
called ‘ Men of Character,’ originally published 
in Blackwood—the series of popular reprints 
from Punch, such as ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures,’ 
‘Punch’s Letters to his Son,’ and ‘The Com- 
plete Letter Writer’—and a collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays gathered from many quarters, 
our own columns included—will of course make 
part of it. The collection will enable the read- 
ing public of the present day to trace the more 
serious, subtle and profound views of thought 
which—unknown tomany—constitute the higher 
literary merits of the successful dramatist. In 
some of Mr. Jerrold’s anonymous essays there 
are flights of fancy and depths of thinking 
quite Shakspearian. It is not the finer veins of 
feeling and imagination which he has successfully 
worked that most readily coin themselves into 
currency. There isa poetry in works of Mr. Jer- 
rold’s little understood by those who look on 
the author principally as the impersonation of 
Punch. However we may estimate such works 
as ‘St. Giles and St. James’ and ‘ The Story 
of a Feather,’ the public will probably learn by 
means of this re-issue to understand that he 
by no means shows to his best advantage in 
these formal utterances of his genius. 

With regard to the story before us, we are 
relieved from the necessity of going minutely 
through its plot and characters by the circum- 
stance of its having been some time before the 
public,—though in another and an incomplete 
form. The title suggests a tale of striking con- 
trasts: but cannot foreshadow the amount of 
playful wit, quaint wisdom, true characterization, 
and thoughtful philosophy which enliven and 
sustain this story of high and low life. We will 
quote the opening paragraph,—painting the first 
scene of the story, and suggesting the morals 
which attend its course.— 





“ The streets were empty. Pitiless cold had driven 


all who had the shelter of a roof to their } 
and the north-east blast seemed to howl in — 
above the untrodden snow. Winter was at the 

of all things. The wretched, dumb with eXceReiy 
misery, suffered, in stupid resignation, the tyrann . 
the season. Human blood stagnated in the vd 
of want; and death in that despairing hour log; 
its terrors, looked, in the eyes of many a wane 
sweet deliverer. It was atime when the very “ 
barred from the commonest things of earth rr 
strange counsel with themselves, and, in the dep 
humility of destitution, believe they are the burde, 
and the offal of the world. It was a time when the 
easy, comfortable man, touched with finest sense af 
human suffering, gives from his abundance: and 
whilst bestowing, feels almost ashamed that, with such 
wide-spread misery circled round him, he has all thj 
fitting; all things grateful. The smitten spirit ashy 
wherefore he is not of the multitude of wretchednes. 
demands to know for what especial excellence he ‘ 
promoted above the thousand, thousand stary) 
creatures: in his very tenderness for Misery, tests 
his privilege of exemption from a woe that withey 
manhood in man, bowing him downward to the brute 
And so questioned, this man gives in modesty of 
spirit—in very thankfulness of soul. His alms an 
not cold, formal charities; but reverent sacrifices ty 
his suffering brother. It was a time when selfishnes 
hugs itself in its own warmth; with no other thoughts 
than of its pleasant possessions; all made pleasanter 
sweeter, by the desolation around. When the men 
worldling rejoices the more in his warm chamber 
because it is so bitter cold without; when he eats and 
drinks with whetted appetite, because he hears of 
destitution, prowling like a wolf around his wel. 
barred house; when, in fine, he bears his every com. 
fort about him with the pride of a conqueror. A time 
when such a man sees in the misery of his felloy. 
beings nothing save his own victory of fortune—tis 
own successes in a suffering world. To such ama 
the poor are but the tattered slaves that grace his 
triumph. It was a time, too, when human nature 
often shows its true divinity, and with misery like a 
garment clinging to it, forgets its wretchedness in 
sympathy with suffering. A time, when in the 
cellars and garrets of the r are acted scenes 
which make the noblest heroism of life; which prove 
the immortal texture of the human heart, not wholly 
seared by the branding-iron of the torturing hour, 
A time when in want, in anguish, in throes of mortal 
agony, some seed is sown that bears a flower in 
heaven.” 

With the sparkle of satire and fancy on eve 
page, it is difficult to select a single paragrap 
that will give a fair idea of the general text— 
without demanding too much of explanation 
for our purpose. But we turn for a lighter 
page or so to Mr. Capstick, ex-muffin maker 
and present Member of Parliament—an ami- 
able misanthropist, “‘who wore his hatred of 
mankind as he would have worn a diamond 
ring—a thing at once to be put in the best 
light and to be very proud of""—and his speech- 
Eaene in the garden to his servant, Bright 

em.— 

“¢ The truth is, Jem, I had resolved to sit a whole 
session, and not say a syllable. But I shall be 
aggravated to speak, I know I shall. The fact is, 
did think I should be abashed—knocked clean down 
—by the tremendous wisdom before, behind me, 
all sides of me. Now—it isn't so, Jem,’ and Cap 
stick looked big. ‘I did think my great difficulty 
would be to speak ; whereas, hearing what I do heer, 
the difficulty for me is to hold my tongue. In this 
way—I feel it—I shall be made an orator of against 
my will. By the way, Jem, talking of oratory, just 
sit down in that arbour, and fancy yourself the Howe 
of Commons.’—‘ Couldn't do it, sir.’ Capstick im 
peratively waved his arm. ‘ Well, then,—there,s 
said Jem; and he seated himself bolt upright in@ 
honeysuckle bower, and took off hishat,and sm 
down his few speckled hairs; and put on a face of 
gravity.‘ That won't do at all,’ cried Capstick. 1 
just want to try a little speech, and that's not a bit 
like the House of Commons. No; roll yo 
about; and now whistle a little bit; and now put 
on your hat: and now throw your legs upon the 
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ut me out at once. Not at all parlia- 
m.’— Shall I shuffle my legs, and drum 
ny fingers upon the table? Will that do®’ cried 
pee Pretty well: that will be something,’ an- 
gnered Capstick.—‘ Or I tell you what, sir ;—if, 
yhile you are making your oration, I was to play 
apon this jew’s-harp'—and Jem produced that har- 
‘ous iron from his waistcoat pocket —‘ would 
that be parliamentary and noisy enough ?°—‘ We ‘ll 
try the jew's-harp,’ replied Capstick, ‘for I have 
jgard much worse noises since I sat for Liquorish. 
Wait a minute'—for Jem essayed to preludise— 
‘gpd let me explain. The motion I am going to 
nake, Jem, is to shorten the time in the pillory.” 
Jem shook his head hopelessly. ‘ According to the 
jaw, as at present operating, the time of the pillory 
jsone hour, Now, I don't want to be called a 
rrolutionist, Jem; I don’t want to array all the 
bility and ali the property of the land against 
me—'—' Don't, sir, don't; if you love your precious 
ce of mind, don’t think of it,’ cried Jem.— 
‘Therefore, I do not at present intend to move the 
total abolition of the pillory,’ said Capstick.—‘ Y ou’d 
be stoned in the streets, if you did. People will bear 
a good deal, sir; but they won't have their rights 
interfered with in that manner. Do take care of 
If, pray do. I shouldn't like to see you in the 
Tower, said Jem, with genuine tenderness. ‘ Let 
the pillory alone, sir; touch that, and folks will 
sweat youre going to lay your hands upon the 
golden crown next ; for it’s wonderful what they do 
nix up with the crown sometimes, to be sure.’-— 
‘Fear not, Jem. I shall respect the wholesome 
judices of my countrymen ; and therefore shall 
only move that the time in the pillory be henceforth 
reduced from an hour to half-an-hour. That’s gen- 
tle, I think ?—Jem stroked his chin—shook his head. 
‘I know what they ‘ll call it, sir ; interfering with 
the liberty of the subject. No, they ‘ll say—our 
forefathers, and their fathers afore *em, all stood an 
hour, and why shouldn’t we ?°—‘I am prepared for 
alittle opposition, Jem; but, just fancy yourself the 
House, while I speak my speech. Make as much 
noise, and be as inattentive as possible, and then I 
shall get on.’ Jem obediently buzzed—buzzed with 
the jew’s-harp, shambled with his feet, rocked him- 
self backwards and forwards; and, to the extent of 
his genius, endeavoured to multiply himself into a 
very full House. Capstick took off his hat—held 
forth his right arm as before, with the supplementary 
addition of a piece of paper in his hand, and again 
with his other arm supported his left coat-tail. 
‘Sir_said Capstick, looking as full as he could at 
Jem, who rocked and shifted every minute—‘ Sir, it 
was an observation of a Roman emperor—'—‘ Which 
one? asked Jem.—‘ That ’s immaterial,’ answered 
Capstick. ‘A question that will certainly not be 
asked in debate. I take a Roman emperor as some- 
thing strong to begin with—of a Roman emperor 
that Qui facit per alium—'—t Hallo!’ cried Jem, 
holding the jew’s-harp wide away from his mouth ; 
‘what's that — Latin 2° —‘ Latin,’ answered Cap- 
tick—* Well_my stars!’—said Jem—‘I never 
knowed that you knowed Latin.'"—‘ Nor did I, Jem,’ 
replied Capstick smilingly. ‘ But I don’t know how 
itis; when a man once gets into Parliament, Latin 
seems to come upon him as a matter of course. Now 
go on with your jew’s-harp, and make as much 
hole as you like, but don't speak to me. °T isn’t 
Parliamentary. Now then,’ and Capstick resumed 
the senator—*‘ it was an observation of a Roman em- 
peror—’__‘If you please, sir, I *ve laid some bread 
and cheese and ale in the parlour,’ said Becky, 
breaking in upon the debate. ‘It's a hot day, sir, 
and I thought you might be tired.’—‘ Weil,—I 
don’t know. What, Jem,’ asked Capstick, smack- 
ng his lips‘ what do you propose 2°‘ Why,’ 
answered Jem rising, ‘I propose that the House do 
now adjourn."—Capstick returned the paper to his 
Pocket, and taking up his hat, said—‘I second the 
motion.” After a very short pause, he added—‘ And 
tis adjourned accordingly.’ ” 


Mr. Jerrold complains in his preface that the 
try of “ bitter” has been somewhat too readily 
and unjustly raised against his writings :—and 
‘ome parts of this story have, he says, been so 


me. If you seem to attend to what I | too often been the ready word when certain 


critics have condescended to bend their eyes 
on my page; so ready, that were my ink redo- 
lent of myrrh and frankincense, I well know 
the sort of ready-made criticism that would ery, 
with a denouncing shiver,‘ aloes, aloes!’” 
Mr. Jerrold deals, in stories like this, with ele- 
ments the mere statement of which will seem 
bitter to those who desire to shut their eyes to 
the misery that is around them,—and he cer- 
tainly does not go in search of any literary 
frankincense to sweeten the gall that is essen- 
tial in such elements. The true humanities 
underlie a bitterness like this. Mr. Jerrold 
has no worse motive in such writing than to 
improve the tone of the society in which he 
lives ; and tonics are for the most part bitter— 
but very wholesome, notwithstanding. 





























England and Scotland: a Traveller's Diary— 
[England und Schottland, §c.]. By Fanny 
Lewald. Vol. I. containing London. Bruns- 
wick, Vieweg; London, Williams & Norgate. 

We have seen Mdlle. Lewald before now; 
writing parodies on Hahn-Hahn novels [ 4th. 
No. 1028]—and questionable romances of her 
own [4th. No. 1149]—or sketching the 
‘Italians at Home’ [ 4th. No. 1092]. She now 
comes as a visitor to London; where she passed 
some months during the season of 1850,—indus- 
triously frequenting the public sights,—mixing, 
as opportunity vn introductions served, with 
more than one of our social circles, —and journal- 
izing her observations the while in the form of 
letters to friends at home,—with a view to the 
production, on her return, of another book. This 
way of travelling in order to print, has grown 
so common, since writing ceased to be a learned 
profession, that, although it be far from leading 
to any high performance in letters, it would be 
unfair to refuse to any single adventurer what- 
ever sanction may be drawn from example. 

In some respects Mdlle. Lewald belongs to 
the better class of speculative tourists. With 
ready apprehension, robust spirits, and much 
eagerness for new sensations, she looks about 
her with open eyes; and sets down what they 
report with a kind of impulsive sincerity which 
is often amusing, if not instructive. With entire 
confidence in her own judgment, she still does 
not reject such new lights as observation may 
afford, where her prepossessions are seen to have 
been founded in positive error ; and if she falls 
into mistakes, it is from precipitation and neg- 
ligence in detail, or from incapacity to move 
beyond the egregious system to which she has 
addicted herself, rather than from wilful pre- 
judice or injustice. In this respect, she must 
be wlan distinguished from others of the 
same school: most of whom go abroad with a 
rabid determination to see nothing but wrong, 
deceit and imbecility in every principle and 
constitution which is not framed in obedience 
to their turbid notions. 

To those, indeed, who preach “ democratic 
socialism” as the only code for civil life, and 
who reject as puerile impostures all systems 
hitherto included in the idea of Christendom, 
the condition of society, opinions and govern- 
ment in these islands may well appear strange 
and provoking: —the rather that the alleged 
errors current here are obstinate enough to 
wear a look of prosperity and settlement, which, 
contrasted with some Continental results, is 
taken as a practical insult to the new doctrines. 
It is evidently hard for Mdlle. Lewald to recon- 
cile her amazing theories with what she finds 
in the state of England. But she is too honest 
to belie what she can see is good merely because 
it does not square with her philosophy; and she 
feels kindness and moral worth too heartily 





stigmatized, ‘ Bitter,” he adds, “‘has a little 


as some travellers of her creed have done— 
although they spring from modes of existence 
and opinion entirely blind to certain kinds of 
illumination. The result, however, is perplex- 
ing; and the conflict is too constantly recurring 
to be overlooked in any account of Madlle. 
Lewald’s diary. It forms the special and often 
diverting feature ofall her views and observations. 
She has embraced, with more than feminine ex- 
aggeration, on a limited stock of acquirements 
and with an understanding far from clear, the 
wildest modern amplifications of Hegel's system, 
—and cannot even imagine that it is possible 
for rational beingsto abide in any narrower sphere; 
—her perplexity, therefore, is great on finding 
people whom she allows to be in many ways 
intelligent, effectual and amiable, strongly ad- 
hering to notions which she has victoriously 
consigned to the lumber-room. The difference 
between her candour in appreciating what this 
process would condemn and her absolute con- 
fidence in the infallibility of the process itself, 
goes on throughout the book, in a manner 
strange to the philosophic ear, with a constant 
buzz and murmur,—which some natural good 
sense and good humour alone prevent from 
becoming an unpleasant discord. 

On the whole, for the time being at least, 
outward impressions visibly get the upper 
hand. Mdlle. Lewald was kindly treated in 
London,—and there saw many things which 
pleased her. Some of our habits which at first 
seemed strange she learned to endure,—others 
she was unprejudiced enough to allow worth 
liking. The activity, neatness, and punctual 
efficiency of the English produced their usual 
effect on a candid observer from abroad :—the 
great results of industry and enterprise, the 
various life, and the vast scale of its relations 
in the world’s emporium, were felt to take a 
place of their own among the trophies of human 
intelligence :—and the verdure of the country 
around London, the beauty of its parks, and the 
comeliness of its population were unaffectedly 
admired, even amidst remembrances of Italy. 
A liking to the place and to its people, in spite 
of the drawbacks of a fickle climate, coal smoke, 
and unphilosophical principles, seems to have 
grown with experience; and the best proof of 
Malle. Lewald’s love for London is found less 
in her confession of reluctance to leave it than 
in the clear and joyial tone of many of her 
descriptions. 

These, however, will be entertaining to Eng- 
lish readers only as showing how scenes and 
customs familiar to them affect a mind formed 
in quite a different mould, only partially culti- 
vated, and endowed with perceptions rather 
ready and robust than exact or delicate. 
What is seen and said of the ordinary London 
sights may be more amusing in Germany ; but 
in this department, as indeed in all that con- 
cerns matter of fact, a random way of dealing 
with names, incidents and figures impairs the 
value of the book as an authority. It abounds 
with the errors of a rash and confident mind, 
bare of acquired knowledge, and apt to snatch 
at glimpses of things, and take them for 
granted, before they are properly examined 
or understood. This disadvantage was ap- 
parent in the ‘Pictures of Italy,’—and it is 
a constant source of mistake in the journal 
from London. We shall not take up room 
here with errata of various kinds which were 
noted down on going through its contents :*— 
but must plainly say, on sufficient grounds, that 

* One case is too droll to be suppressed, It also is a 
good instance of the random haste above noted. Mdlle. 
Lewald goes to a play founded on Cooper's novel, and cannot 
understand its title, ‘ The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.’ Here- 
upon, without troubling herself to inquire, she seizes on the 


nearest word her stock of Engli-h can afford, and boldly 
writes down ‘ The Will of the Whiston Wisp’ :—which, she 





to misread them into calculated enormities— 


informs innocent German readers, means an ignis fatuus! 
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in every class of reference, whether to history, 
to names of persons and places, to laws or local 
customs, and to their meaning, where this lay 
beyond the scope of Mdlle. Lewald’s personal 
experience, she is almost always inaccurate. 
We have indeed rarely seen a work so full of 
mistakes which ordinary care, or the due regard 
to obtain accessible information, with a moderate 
distrust of original guesses, might have avoided. 

Among the better parts of the journal one 
might have hoped to count the sketches of lite- 
rary and other notables, many of whom the 
writer had opportunities of seeing. The list, 
indeed, is inviting enough; but on approaching 
the portraits, where the names are attached at 
full length, we find the resemblances far from 
striking,—and the sketches, even as fancy pic- 
tures, of little value. Mdlle. Lewald does not 
excel ina province where her sex has the credit 
of usually surpassing ours :—she is not skilful in 
fixing the peculiar traits of anew character. Her 
descriptions are civil ; and she seems to have ap- 
proached all who had any claim to regard with 
a sincere wish to view them well and fairly :— 
but she either was not happy in seizing on their 
particular expression or has not the art of 
repeating it on paper. Her forte in description 
lies in a class of subjects where the human in- 
terest is less marked, and the figures merely 
serve to animate the scene,—in a kind of de- 
lineation, in short, which answers to the éableau 
de genre in painting. 

One of these descriptions we choose because 
it is less familiar than most of the scenes in 
London.— 

In the evening, in company with two other ladies» 
an Englishwoman and a German, I attended Louis 
Blance’s last Lecture on the History of Socialism. 
It was held in a mean-looking house, in Duke 
Street, I believe, or somewhere, at all events, in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford Street. Miss B., although 
she had been there before, only recognized it 
on this oceasion by the crowd of beardcd men in 
caps and Calabrese hats standing about the door. 
The lectures had taken place once a fortnight, be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock in the evening; and as 
M. Louis Blane wished to avoid too great a con- 
course of hearers—which, by-the-by, did not happen 
to appear—the admission was by gratis tickets only. 
Through a hall on the ground floor, which was quite 
dark, through a long passage which was not less ob- 
scure than narrow, we arrived at a room built out in 
the back yard, and generally used as a charity school. 
The structure differed from anything of the kind I 
had hitherto seen on this side of the Channel. A 
single lamp was suspended from the low roof of the 
apartment. On the wall at its upper end, banners 
in red had been painted up; on these, in white letters 
might be read the words “ fraternité, éyalité, liberté.” 
Above them, planted between two red Phrygian 
caps, was set a smaller flag, with the inscription, 
“Second Anniversaire de la Révolution du 24 
Février.” The flag, however, was torn or reversed, 
so that a part of the words were left to be guessed. 
Shabby, spotted over with dirt, and ornamented 
with faded garlands, the whole affair, displayed 
in a place so bare and so sluttish-looking to 
English eyes, amidst draperies hanging down in 
rags from walls and ceiling, produced a_ painful 
and ugly effect. Befure the flags stood a 
table covered with a green cloth, on which were 
women’s sewing apparatus, toys, &e.; carefully put 
aside, evidently belonging to the school. Near these 
stood a broken earthenware jug and a glass of water. 
The room filled by degrees; its atmosphere on 
entering had struck us with a dead clammy sensa- 
tion. There were present some fifteen ladies, and 
sixty to seventy men; the number of the former, I 
was told, had at first been much greater. None of 
the men had that dash of smartness which in gene- 
ral one seldom finds wanting in the French. They 


all looked somewhat wild; their dress, too, was 
shabby and disordered. But there were splendid 
heads in this circle, and hardly one that was insipid 
or destitute of expression. 
been delighted with them. 


A painter would have 
* * All were terribly 





determined faces. The head of one old man who 
sate opposite to me by the fireplace, and who, with- 
out stirring a muscle of his features, nodded slightly 
at all the most decisive passages of the lecture, I 
shall not soon forget; nor the expression of another, 
who strongly resembled Yorik Sterne [sic]. Towards 
the close of the discourse, he listened to Blanc’s con- 
clusions on the history of socialism—for ever op- 
pressed, and evermore heaving itself again to the 
surface—with the cold ironical smile of hatred, which 
sees in imagination the annihilation of its enemy 
rise to view like a certain reality. At length Louis 
Blane appeared. I had seen him in the March of 
1848 at the Luxembourg in his days of power. There 
was still the same singularly tiny, tidy figure; the 
same punctiliousness in costume. He wore a blue 
frock with metal buttons, a high black cravat, such 
as little men are often fond of,and dark-coloured 
gloves. His hair is brown, and both his profile, and 
his whole physiogonomy, but especially the motion 
of the corners of his mouth, have to my eye something 
of the Jew character. But they say Louis Blanc is 
no Jew, not even descended from a Jewish family. 

The report of the lecture may be passed over. 
Mdlle. Lewald’s concluding remarks betray, 
however, the shock—quite characteristic of her 
sex and of the nature of her persuasions—which 
the shorn condition of socialist glory, reduced 
to a back yard in London, visibly gives to her 
philosophic faith.— 


I need not repeat that I hold it only possible to 
solve by the principles of socialism those questions 
on which the possibility of a pacific developement of 
mankind depends; yet the delivery of the doctrine 
in a place like this, in this style and fashion, had 
rather a distressing than an elevating effect on me. 
I could not but think of that far less intelleciual, but 
yet so inspiriting, club-debate, in the Conservatoire 
at Paris, after the Revolution of 1848, at which I 
had been present. There, the passionate excitement 
of the speakers had been quite natural; the emotion 
produced by the circumstances; the straining after 
applause, the lively gesticulation, were favoured by 
external circumstances. But here, where a petty 
audience was assembled, to listen to what was 
properly no better than a scientific discourse, the 
enormous and vehement pathos of the speaker pro- 
duced an effect as if the trumpets of Jericho were 
being blown to kindle a fire in the kitchen grate. 
I thought it comical, until I began to feel at last how 
deeply tragic it was. How far were those transac- 
tions in the Conservatoire and the clubs in their 
proud publicity from this little assemblage of fugi- 
tives in a pitiful corner? They were as different as 
the public judgment of the avenging revolution and 
conspiracy brooding in secret. 

Remembering what Mdlle. Lewald, in her 
dashing way before she knew anything of 
England, had asserted, of English habits in 
the chapter of open air exercise, — we give 
her credit for the openness with which she con- 
tradicts her former self, now that she knows 
a little better. The dash of exaggeration and 
some incorrectness in details she cannot so 
easily lay aside.— 

Llow this people live in the open air you may 
observe in the parks and squares. All day long these 
are full of human beings; and ladies on foot and on 
horseback always are among the men. A lady, with- 
out a coachman, driving herself in a cab [!], with 
two horses, nurse and baby at her side; behind her, 
on the vacant driving seat, a couple of smail children 
whom, in my country, we should still keep under 
anxious watch in a covered carriage. Young ladies, 
attended by a groom only, already returning at 
eleven from the morning ride, come through the 
parks at a round gallop; a grey-headed family pair 
you see riding among a group of children—these are 
the appearances of every day. Women and children 


ire so uncommonly independent that it strikes | absurdest illusions, from Hamburg, without a penny, 


me as a continual novelty. * * You find here no 
traces of that artificial incapacity and wilfully pro- 


longed childishness in which they endeavour to keep | mittee, of which Herr von Pulszky is chairman. He 
women and children amongst us. An Englishman | told them that they could not stay in London: 

would think it a poor commendation if he were told | all he could do was to support them here until the 
ofa girl he thought of marrying that she was “a_| next ship should sail for America, to pay their pat 
very child;” a kind of praise which still throws the; sage, and besides this give each of them on landing 




















Germans often enough into rapture, ** a= —— 
published novel, ‘ Zhe Initiales,’ [sie] the a’ fag 2° 
which is in Munich, and the author a la! fa Gn, 
must have made her observations in the 4 ip Lon “ 
strata of society, condemns and lashes the sd eer h 
of women in Germany with satirical asperity. dsplas t of 
author, like most satirists, has fallen into exa tought Th 
tions which often fall wide of the mark; by wig th 
is truth in it. It would do no harm were the now or ¢ 
translated, in order to let our German ladies re perp y tl 
what light they appear to the eyes of English a . readily 

We have more than once noticed a proven, they a 
in German writers to accuse us of eXcess ip ery 
eating :—a charge to which we are not them, that 





liable than our neighbours, but one, above 
which Germans cannot make without imp, 
tinence, since they habitually eat more (when. 
ever they can), speak and think more aboy 
eating, than would generally be endured jy 
England. On this chapter Mdlle. Lewald mm 
be heard as a sufficient witness. Her introdys. 
tion is worth quoting, too.— 

I have nowhere seen stouter or healthier-lookj 
children than in England. The way in which the 
are kept, the great regularity and simplicity of the; 
diet; above all, the extreme attention to clean|i 
cannot be too much praised. The custom of dre. 
ing children, in their first infancy, in white only, » 
often ridiculed by women on the Continent a3, 
senseless luxury, is of great use in promoting cleap. 









































































liness. Even women of narrow means, who have ty IM ° Malle 
wash their children’s dresses themselves, and do al I @ better 
other tasks of the kind, do not like, because ther fq sid a8 M 
think it slovenly, to give them dark-coloured wool 
clothes, the sole advantage of which is that they cop. 
ceal dirt. * * Besides this cleanliness, it is certaialy Exhibit 
well for the children that in English towns they ext {i «qllustrat 
wheaten bread only; and that they are not allowel Mi fom the : 
more than three meals a day. * * It is remarkable chinery,” 
enough that no nation takes so many meals, or waste mand dis 
so much time in eating and drinking, as the German, I patter is 
which makes an especial boast of its spiritualism, former p* 
The Englishman has three meals; the French ani ¥@ ip their 
Italians, favoured by climate, have rarely more than MM ¢ jllustr 
two; while Germans take at least four: breakfast in is compel 
the morning, dinner at three, coffee at five, and supper JH This cata 
at nine. With us, in East Prussia, they managed to 7 pave the 
get in a second breakfast in the forenoon; and in rich J most int 
families another intermezzo, towards evening, consist HJ We hi 
ing either of cake and fruit, or of tea; so that, in I gdition o 
fact, six meals were taken daily; work was six times J the same 
interrupted, and three hours at least were consumed HJ unt of 
in mere feeding, to say nothing of the trouble which I tes. of 
this way of living imposed on the lady of the houe J country. 
and on the servants. In my youth, the custom Hunt 
frequent eating went so far in Prussia, that to every HJ parts I 
guest who called on a short morning visit they offered HJ Palace | 
refreshments, which were kept ready for such occa sequain 
sions, and could not well be refused. In those days; H lt the 
to pay visits and to spoil your digestion were nearly J precise 
synonymous in Prussia. logue,’ 
Mdlle. Lewald’s opinions naturally threw her J peramb: 
among the foreign refugees of all nations whom J able gre 
London has sheltered in such numbers since Jj ‘out t 
1848; and her Journal contains many far from JJ "th ad 
inviting traits of their ways of thinking and =. 
speaking—of England especial! y—which are the Medi a 
less likely to be aggravated by the reporter, a aie 
she repeats them not without sympathy, ever @ oo. 
when she cannot herself join them in abusing BH gen, 
the only country in Europe where they could duee, a 
live unmolested. We need not blot our pages @ form a 
with specimens of this perversity; but s of the 
give one little passage, displaying some of the Mr. 
difficulties which Polish and other relief com JH ‘ssues: 
mittees have often to contend with in secret.— Volum 
The other day I passed some hours with Madame being 
P.; on which occasion I witnessed a painful scene JH Smet 
with two Hungarians, who had come over, under tratior 
charac 
without knowing a word of English;—and were now 9% "pee 
here, demanding assistance from the Hungarian Com- =. 
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two pounds to supply their first wants. They, 
r had evidently relied on finding an El Dorado 
ieden ; and the mixture of surprise, want, des- 
. tion, insolence and shamelessness which they 
S ved had a very distressing effect on me. I 
it of Thiers’s phrase— Impatient comme wn 
sr Thesefellows had forgotten the name of their 
of their hotel, in their eagerness and in the 
Jexity of a long walk through the city. They 
a that they had not a penny left; and while 
shey readily and greedily accepted the offered relief, 
iher'showed at the same time such extreme inso- 
ince and discontent towards the person who assisted 
them, that I could not but admire his patience and 
efeommand. It is true that the men he had to deal 
ith were in misery. 

Here we must end: with the remark, that 
Mille. Lewald’s views of foreign scenes, though 
elective in some points and perverse in others, 
we both more readable and better worth reading 
than her novels. Her volume on London has 
indeed less attraction of subject for English 
readers than the pictures of Italy: but the public 
fr which she writes ought to be of a different 

inion,—as it is clear, from the strange fancies 
het it is apt to entertain concerning our ways 
snd means, that there is no part of Europe less 
inly known to stay-at-home Germans than 
Great Britain. As far as general impressions 

, Mdlle. Lewald’s book may aid in promoting 
; better knowledge:—we would gladly have 
gid as much in favour of particulars. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Erhibition Catalogues.—The second part of the 
‘Tlustrated Official Catalogues’ has been issued 
fom the contractors’ press. Its subject is ‘“‘ Ma- 

inery,”—and it comprises Classes V. to X. of the 
mad divisions of the collection. The letter-press 
matter is of the same high character as in the 
frmer part, being contributed by men of eminence 
in their several departments—while the paucity 
d illustration which we noticed in the last issue 
iscompensated by the abundance of the present. 
This catalogue is the only one that will at all times 
have the power of recalling to recollection the 
most interesting features of the Crystal Palace. 
—We have also on our table a new and revised 
dition of the shilling Catalogue,—-a translation of 
thesame into French,—and a more detailed ac- 
cunt of the Austrian contributions, with statis- 
ties of the manufactures and produce of that 


when London with its environs and its industry are | 
the uppermost subjects in the thoughts of half | 
Europe and America. — Under the somewhat | 
affected title of The Traveller's Joy we have the 
last-named volume printed in shilling parts :—each 
part containing the description of a particular 
locality or localities, and sufficiently small in bulk 
to be conveniently carried in a reticule or a coat- 
pocket. 

The Eastern Counties Railway Illustrated Guide. 
—This volume, issued by the railway company 
whose line it illustrates, may be taken as a guide- 
book more carefully executed, both as to the 
literary matter and the art employed on it, than 
is common in works of its class. Some of the 
illustrations, though only wood-cuts, have almost 
the finish of engravings. 

The Orbs of Heaven; or, the Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds—a Popular Exposition of the Great 
Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. 
By O. M. Mitchell.—This work, the production 
of an American astronomer, forms a part of the 
series called the ‘National Illustrated Library.’ 
It consists of a series of ten lectures, delivered at 
the College of Cincinnati, the aim of which was to 
create a popular interest in the lecturer’s favourite 
pursuit. 

The First Step in Chemistry. By Rokert 
Galloway, F.C.S.—We spoke favourably of Mr. 
Galloway’s work on Qualitative Analysis,—and | 
we are no less pleased with his ‘First Step.’ | 
Many a man may attribute the insufficiency of 
his progress in any particular study to the fact of 
his having neglected or jumped over the “first | 
step.” Not stooping to learn the signs, he has | 
aimed to grasp the ideas,—forgetting that their 
correct appreciation can be realized only by a per- 
fect knowledge of those methods of expression 
which have been adopted by the learned in the | 
science. This author shows the importance of 
studying the alphabet of science, and points out 
the best methods. He gives examples which may 
be regarded as lessons; and from these, with 
proper attention, the whole system of chemical 
symbols may be easily learnt and practically 
applied. | 

Photogenic Manipulation. By Robert J. Bing- 
ham. Eighth edition.—The instructions given in 
this work are clearly written. They are not 
always so full as a practical man may desire ;— 





amateur who commences his photographic studies 
without a practical guide. An impression com- 
monly prevails that the whole of the process of 
photography consists in putting a piece of paper 





country. 

Hunt's Handbook to the Official Catalogues. 
Parts I. and IJ.— Every visitor to the Crystal 
Palace desirous of making more than a casual | 
aquaintance with its varied treasures must have 
flt the want of a guide like this, which is at once 


precise and popular. Unlike the formal ‘Cata- 
logue,’ the ‘ Handbook,’ so to express ourselves, 
prambulates the edifice, marking the most notice- 
able groups and giving just so much information 
about them as enables the spectator to study them 
with advantage. The present Parts deal with the 
xetions Mining and Metallurgy—Iron—Hardware 
~Glass—Pottery and Mineral Manufactures—the 
Medieval Court — Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances used as Food—and Agricultural Imple- 
nents. Future numbers of the work will deal with 
Chemistry —Machinery—Art-manufactures— Pro- 
duee, and so on. When completed the whole will 
fom an excellent popular account and memorial 
ofthe Exhibition. 
_ Mr. Knight's Serials.—First among the recent 
sues of Mr. Knight’s press we notice the second 
volume of his ‘National Edition of Shakspere’— 
veing volume one of the historical plays. The 
sine beauty of type and wealth of pictorial. illus- 
tation which we commended in our former notice 
racterize the present volume,—and in these 
Teapects the new edition leaves nothing to be de- 
wed so far as the mass of readers are concerned. 
~The Cyclopedia of London, a pictorial guide- 
» 18now complete in one large volume,—as 
we-also the Cyclopedia of the Industry of all 
These and Knight’s Excursions from London. 
works are peculiarly well timed this season, 


| 


into a camera obscura pointed to the desired ob- 
ject, and taking it out with a picture impressed 
on it. Far from this being the fact,—the utmost 
nicety of manipulation is required—the greatest 
| delicacy in the adjustment of proportions is neces- 
| sary—and every way as much care is demanded 
| as would be bestowed on the production of a water- 
| colour drawing. Hence the necessity of a manipu- 
| latory guide:—and this to a certain extent Mr. 
| Bingham very satisfactorily supplies. 

Rhetorical Readings for Schools. By W.M‘Dowall. 
—This selection of pieces for reading and recitation 
has at least this great advantage over most of its 


extracts from the works of living writers. 
class of books to which it belongs are generally 
such mere repetitions of each other—the changes 
from ‘Brutus and Cassius’ to ‘The Corsair’ are so 
very few—that the reader acquires little know- 
ledge of literature from them, and seldom any at 
all of the literature of our own time. In Mr. 
M‘Dowall’s book he will not only find a fair col- 
lection of more recent ‘‘beauties,” but also obtain 
clues’ and openings to the standard works from 
which they have been culled. 

Agricultural Distress, its Cause and Remedy ; 
with a Preliminary Inquiry concerning the Civil Law 
of the Freedom of Private Enterprise. 
Cotterill. —Mr. Cotterill’s remedy for agricultural 
distress is very simple when divested of its tech- 
nical language. His proposal is, that inasmuch as 
good harvests lower prices, and thus lead to distress 
among farmers, Government should step in and pur- 
chase at fair market price the surplus produce and 





but they are of a very useful character to the | 


predecessors—it consists for the greater part of | 


The | 


By C. F. | 


store it away against the season of scarcity. The 
suggestion is a bold one,—and involves social and 
economical doctrines to which the ‘agricultural 
mind” is hardly prepared to assent, as we fancy. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Bohn’s Cheap Series, ‘ Lamartine’s Stone-Mason of St. Point,’ 12.6. 
Brewer's (Rev. Dr.) Guide to Scientific Knowledge, 6th edit. 32. 6d, 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, with Gray and Collins, 2s. cl. gilt. 
Carpenter's (Mary) Reformatory Schools for the Children of Dan- 
gerous Classes, crown Svo, 58, cl. 
Chevallier’s Trans. of Epist of Clement of Rome, 2nd edit. 12s, 
Christian Armed (‘The), f éd. el. 
Companion to Sunday Services of the Church, 18mo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Cousin’s Elements of Psychology, trans. by Henry, 3rd edit. 5a. cl. 
Croly’s (Rey, G,) Scenes from Scripture, with other Poems, 10s. éd. 
avidson’s Instrumental Gems, Complete, in 4 Books, 2s, €d. each, 
De Porquet’s Spanish Phrase-Book, 12mo. 3¢. 6d. cl. 
Jonaldson (J.) On Soil and Manures, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Jowers’ School Atlas. new edit. with 43 Maps, royal 8vo. 129. bds. 
Edmunds’s Sermons in Village Church, in Diocese of Durham, 5a. 
‘inlay’s (G.) History of Greece, 1204 1461, 8vo, 128. cl. 
Fletcher’s The Bible the Great Exhibition of all Nations, 12, 6d, 
‘reeman’s (J. J.) Tour in South Africa, 1 vol. post Sve. 78. cl. 
fandel’s Messiah, arranged in Vocal Score, by Dr. Clarke, 78. 6d. 
litchcock’s (Dr. E.) The Religion of Geology, &c. crown 8vo. 78. cl. 
Lay Member's Guide in Visiting Sick and Poor, crown Svo. 38. cl. 
we Breton’s French Scholar’s First Book, 10th edit. 12mo. 38. cl. 
uegend of Généviéve, with Tales and Poems, by Delta, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
zindsey’s (W. H.) Season at Harwich, with Excursions by Land 
“an Vater, 8vo. 7a. Gd., cl. gilt, 108, 6d. 
Little Henry’s Holiday at Great Exhibition, square 1émo. 28. 6d. cl. 
M‘Arthur’s Scale of Medicines for Merchant Service, 12mo. 28. 6d. 
Mimpriss’s (R.) Treasury Harmony of the Four Gospels, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 3. 4to. 98. 6d. el. 
Parlby’s Brief Sketch of Anglican Church in India, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Parlour Library, Vol. 62, ‘ Griffin’s The Rivals, and Tracy’s Am- 





bition,’ 12mo, 18. bds., ls. 6d. cl. 
Plint’s (T.) Crime in England, its Relation, Character, &c. 58. cl. 
Poor Henry, from German of Dr. Barth, trans. by Jackson, 18, 6d. 
Popular Introduction to Study and Practice of Chess, post 8vo. 68. 
Richardson’s (Rev. J.) The Real Exhibitors Exhibited, fe. 2s. cl. 
Rock’s (D.) Hierurgia, illustrated, 2nd edit. &vo. 16s. cl. 
Routledge’s Standard Novels, Vol. 5, * Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
and House of Seven Gables, 2s, 6d. cl. 
Sharp’s (S.) Handbook of turghley House, 8vo. 38. swd. 
Skene’s (J. H.) Three Eras of Ottoman History, 8vo. 28. 6d. swd. 
Squire’s The Three tb harmacopeias Translated, royal svo. 128, cl. 
Talfourd’s (Sir T. N.) Vacation Rambles, 3rd edit, 12mo. 5s. el. 
Vaughan’s Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, 72. 6d. 
Wortley’s (Lady E. 8.) Llonour to Labour, a Lay of 1851, 8vo. 58. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
LIKE one who has a weary way to go 
Across a moor at night, o’er which the wind 
Sounds like the voice of his despairing mind, 
Haunting the ear in fretful moanings low,— 
So I, in the wide night of present woe 
No glimmering joy through all the darkness find, 
Save thee, long Past, like lights left far behind, 
Which, as I wander on, the fainter grow. 


Bright days may follow grief as well as night, 
Though not a starry thought have we meanwhile ; 
Many a battle has the heart to fight 
With all temptations—much to reconcile ; 
But Love—its sword—puts all those wrongs to flight 
Which make the face the tomb of its own smile. 
Vincent Letcn Hoyt. 





NEWLY DISCOVERED MANUSCRIPT COMEDY BY 
ANTHONY MUNDAY. 
| By the kindness of the Hon. E. M. L. 
| Mostyn, M.P., I have in my hands, for publica- 
tion by the Shakespeare Society, a manuscript 
' comedy entirely in the autograph of our great 
dramatist’s celebrated contemporary Anthony 
| Munday,—who signed his name at the end of it. 
It was found, recently, amongst the papers and evi- 
dences belonging to Mr. Mostyn’s family ; and T 
! can hardly estimate too highly our obligation to 
| him for allowing us the unrestricted use of such 
a valuable relic. Munday’s reputation was so 
| great at the period when he was a writer for our 
| stace, as to lead a distinguished critic of that day 
to pronounce him the ‘‘ best plotter ;”’—thus, for 
the construction of a dramatic story placing him 
above Shakspeare, Marlow, Ben Jonson, Greene, 
and other theatrical rivals. 

How far this character was deserved is another 
question, —which the discovery of the remarkable 
literary curiosity in my hands will, at all events, 
enable us better to determine. 

The scene is laid in Chester and its vicinity ; the 
Earl, his Countess, his daughter, his niece, Llew- 
ellen, Prince of North Wales, the Prince of 
South Wales, and the Earls of Powis, Pembrooke 
and Morton being principal characters. Respect- 
ing all these no difficulty arises ; but I want infor- 
mation regarding two other personages who figure 
even more prominently,—and on whom, in fact, 
| the whole plot depends. I refer to two wizards, 

or magicians, the one named John-a-Kent and the 
other John-a-Cumber, who must both have been 
popular heroes, and (as appears from the manu- 
script) must have been recorded in ballads and 
chap-books which have now entirely disappeared, 
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although doubtless not only in existence, but in 
high favour with the multitude, at the time when 
Munday wrote. In the middle of the play before 
me, one wizard says of the other,— 
“* Now, John-a-Kent, much have I heard of thee ; 
Ancient thy fame,” &c. 
Elsewhere, ballads and songs in which he was 
celebrated are mentioned ; and a promise is held 
out to him, by one of those who sought his super- 


natural aid, that if he succeeded the poets of oH 


Britain should write in his praise. For many 
years I have been an earnest inquirer into 
such matters,—but I never met with any produc- 
tion, either in prose or in poetry, on the subject 
of John-a-Kent and his magical achievements ;— 
and what I seek to know is, whether any of your 
readers have been more fortunate ? : 
I am informed by a clergyman of great learning 
in Herefordshire, who is always ready to com- 
municate his knowledge to any one to whom it 
may be useful, that there are in his neighbour- 
hood (Ross) traditions current touching the ex- 
ploits of John-a-Kent ; and there is in that part 
of the country a village called Kentchurch. It 
seems quite clear that John-a-Kent did not derive 
his name from our home county ; and it is possible 
that, as his fame is still great in Herefordshire, he 
may have been originally known as John-a-Kent- 
church, although in more recent times the latter 
portion of his designation appears to have been 
dropped. This notion is strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that in Munday’s drama he is spoken 
of as a native of Wales, —one of the inhabitants of 
the Principality calling John-a-Kent his ‘‘ coun- 
tryman.” I am not aware how Kentchurch in 
Herefordshire obtained its name,—and I have no 
county-history at hand to refer to on the point. 

Respecting John-a-Cumber I am still more in 
the dark,—and any light that your readers can 
afford me will be highly acceptable. He is a Scotch 
wizard who is employed by the Earl of Morton (a 
noble of that country) to counteract the proceed- 
ings of John-a-Kent, and so to work his charms 
that Morton shall obtain the hand of Sydanen, the 
daughter of the Prince of North Wales, who, how- 
ever, is in love with and secretly betrothed to the 
Prince of South Wales. John-a-Cumber perhaps 
derived -his name from Cumberland :—but I have 
failed to obtain any trace of him or of his exploits 
in that part of the kingdom. There is no attempt 
at poetry of a high order in Munday’s manu- 
script; but excepting some ‘‘ merriments,” 
(as they are expressly termed) by clowns and 
morris-dancers, the whole is in blank-verse,— 
which runs with great facility, as the production 
of a practised writer. The author began his career 
as early as 1580,—and continued it through the 
reign of James I.; but the date at the end of the 
play in my hands is December 1595,—the most 
palmy period of our early drama. A number of 
songs are introduced, which are given to antics 
and spirits,—and a party is led about by music 
in the air, as in ‘The Tempest.’ Certain poems 
of which Sydanen is the heroine are alluded to 
in the course of the performance. 

As the manuscript is now nearly printed, I am 
anxious to obtain information for the preface and 
introductory matter as soon as I can ; and perhaps 
the researches of such of your readers as may be 
disposed to assist me may be facilitated by men- 
tioning that the plot hinges from first to last on 
the rivalry of the Prince of South Wales and the 
Earl of Powis with the Earls of Pembrooke and 
Morton for the hands of Sydanen and Marian. 
The first of these ladies is daughter to the Prince 
of North Wales,—and the second to the Earl and 
Countess of Chester. The Prince of South Wales 
and Powis resort to John-a-Kent, in order to 
obtain possession of Sydanen and Marian by 
magic : on the other hand, Pembrooke and Morton 
(whose suits are favoured by the Earl of Chester) 
employ John-a-Cumber to counteract and defeat 
John-a-Kent. The latter is throughout success- 
ful ; and after various trials of skill and displays 
of preternatural power, John-a-Cumber is exposed 
to the ridicule and insults of a number of clowns, 
who force upon him a motley coat, and make him 
the fool in their rustic morris-dance. 

The piece in several places illustrates in an in- 


our early stage. . It is regularly divided into five 
Acts, although the separate scenes are not marked ; 
—and there are some indications about the manu- 
script from which we may infer that it had been 
adapted for private performance,—perhaps at the 
seat of the Mostyn family. 


J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
July 12. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


THE attractions of the Crystal Palace seem to 
increase with every week that elapses. On Tues- 
day last, more than seventy-four thousand persons 
entered the building; including the Royal Family, 
several charity schools, and a great number of farm 
labourers from a distance :—a combination of visi- 
tors in itself expressive of one of the great morals of 
this unprecedented Exhibition. It is now becoming 
doubtful if the interest will fall off even to the last. 
A new and powerful inducement will be added ere 
long in the very circumstance that the Exhibition 
must finally be closed,—and then the unwearied 
world of students and sight-seers will pour down 
with renewed energy to the banks of the Serpen- 
tine for the last lingering look at a scene which, 
from the nature of things, may never be repeated 
on the same scale of grandeur and completeness— 
or, if so, probably not in the generation of living 
men. 

The destiny of the Glass Palace is not yet for- 
mally settled. Mr. Paxton has petitioned Parlia- 
ment in favour of his scheme for a winter garden ; 
and, curiously enough, an ex-Chancellor, who last 
year made himself conspicuous by his opposition 
to the industrial gathering, was the medium through 
which Mr. Paxton’s petition was presented to the 
notice of the Peers, accompanied by every variety 
of commendation. Lord Campbell opposed the 
idea of retaining the building for any purpose,— 
an opposition in which he was preceded a few days 
by Sir Peter Laurie and the Marylebone Vestry. 
It was, of course, to be expected that the 
Alderman who has been known by his genius 
for ‘ putting down” would feel anxious to crown 
the triumphs of a long magisterial career by 
putting down the Crystal Palace. But the objec- 
tions raised by the two sections into which the 
small minority of the dissatisfied resolves itself 
have both been answered most completely during 
the week. The objection said to be felt by those 
who hold property in the vicinity, Lord Listowell, 
in a letter to a morning contemporary, sets at rest 
by stating that he, as the principal owner of pro- 
perty in front of the Crystal Palace, so far from 
feeling any objection to its retention on that score, 
strongly approves of the scheme for maintaining 
it, and is strongly of opinion that it will increase 
the value of his property. A petition is also, 
we believe, receiving numerous signatures from the 
householders in the vicinity to the same effect.— 
The fears expressed by Lord Campbell that the 
edifice is ‘‘not stable enough to be put to any 
permanent use” are somewhat curious after the 
pressure which it has lately resisted so well,—and 
have been decisively repelled by Mr. Paxton. 
That gentleman assures us that the sashes will last 
fifty years without renewal :—the iron-work ofcourse 
is adapted to last for centuries.—Beyond these 
faint murmurs of discontent, we hear of no resist- 
ance to the general wish. With Government, it 
is an open question. Lord John Russell has pub- 
licly hinted that he waits to be asked in earnest in 
order to comply. He is, we repeat, under a formal 
pledge to the House of Commons—both as Minis- 
ter and as one of the Royal Commissioners—to see 
that every particle of glass and iron is removed 
from Hyde Park in due time ; and it is for the 
public, who extorted that pledge from him last 
year, to release him from it now. The petition 
movement makes rapid progress; but we are led 
to believe that thousands refrain from signing it 
under the impression that it isa mere matter of 
form, and that their signatures are of no real 
value. An impression is widely abroad that the 
demolition of a structure which is one of the won- 
ders of the world, is a thing not to be dreamt of, 
—that no effort can be necessary for the preserva- 





teresting manner the resources and appliances of 


in the long future. By this means, 4 
of the claim may ht fatal o ‘te ene 
We seriously warn all our readers — 
such confidence. The petition is in this pene | 
only recognized mode of expressing. public opin: 
If it be not signed extensively, the © retin, 
will come down as certainly as it now 
the Park. The beauty of the building, the 
reasons for retaining it in its present form, 
folly of wasting so much good material, wij} te 
ensure it a single day’s grace from the officials — 
legalists who have power over its fate, A - 
of churchmen have found out a very curious 
ment against the structure :—it is, it seems, 
moral. The public will no doubt be ow 
but there must be no doubt as to the wide chy 
racter of the answer. Neither must there be 
delay. In about three weeks, Parliament will | 
prorogued. It will not assemble again, in th 
ordinary course of events, until the early part of 
next year. In the interval, the Crystal Pale 
must be dealt with in one fashion or another 
Before the Members separate for the holiday, 
such an expression of opinion should be obtainei 
from them as will warrant the Minister in ep. 
sidering himself free from the obligation ep. 
tracted last year, for the purpose of meeting ay 
unreasonable outcry. 
The Westminster Committee and some o 
we observe, have in their petition declined t) 
express any premature opinion as to the uses to 
which the Crystal Palace may be applied in fature, 
This is prudent. Many will probably object to 
Mr. Paxton’s fancy for an ‘ Italian climate,” who 
would yet desire to have the building converted 
into a winter garden, a museum of art and science, 
or a collection of natural produce. The si 
thing is, to ask just now for the retention of the 
building, unfettered by any condition. On thst 
point nearly all suffrages are united. Its future 
uses may be safely discussed hereafter. Its. great 
characteristi¢ is, that it is fit for anything, On 
the principle of Mrs. Glasse, we would say—frst 
secure the Crystal Palace :—and this can be most 
readily done by the petitioners not requiring Par. 
liament to commit itself beforehand to any definite 
and fixed proposal. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Last week the question of the Borneo massacres 
was again brought before the House of Commons; 
but, strange to say, the friends of the Rajah of 
Sarawak, instead of courting inquiry and offering 
every facility for arriving at the exact truth of the 
case, as they were bound to do in justice to their 
client, resisted the proposed investigation, and with 
the aid of Government caused the appointment of 
a commission of inquiry to be rejected by a large 
majority. This vote most seriously the 
Rajah’s reputation. For ourselves, we have hitherto 
abstained from giving any opinion on the merits of 
the case. More than once we have said that ithad 
a bad look, and stood in much need of explanation. 
For this explanation we have waited patiently; and 
to be told at length that it will not be given, isto 
have the conclusion strongly suggested to our minds 
that, in the belief of the parties most concerned, 
the affair will not bear inquiry. If this suggestion 
be a false one, the fault lies with Sir J. Brooke's 
friends. The facts alleged against him are to 
grave to be passed by in silence. On a summer 
night in 1849 an English squadron under his 
orders attacked the prahus of a people with whom 
we, as a nation, were wholly at peace. In four 
hours more than five hundred human beings were 
shot or sunk—at so much a head of reward,—and 
more than two thousand were driven into the woods, 
where many of them actually died of starvation 
It is confessed that this was a slaughter, not 4 
battle. The Dyaks had evidently no serious meals 
of defence: for in all that night of fire and blood 
not a single Englishman was killed. The only ples 
for this tremendous exercise of power is, the asser- 
tion that the murdered men were pirates: an assel 
tion denied by many authorities supposed to be 
competent. It may be questioned whether any set 
of circumstances can justify a wholesale and 

able slaughter like this ;—but at any rate there are 





tion of an edifice ready for so many national uses 


a variety of points on which the conscience of the 
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, must be enlightened before any portion of 
able will acquit its author of the terrible 
pind facie case a him. Were the Dyaks, 
pot only habit pirates, but piratically en- 
when the destroyer thus swept down on 

¢ Was their chastisement necessary for 

ion of others? Were there no means 

of extermination which might have been 

gate efficient for the purpose? In a word, can it 
jeshown that a deed which looks so inhuman at 
was enacted in the interest of humanity? To 

gi these questions Sir J. Brooke and his friends 
be most anxious to give satisfactory an- 
qners. The attempt to stifle inquiry is suggestive 
g conclusions under the terrible weight of which 
yo man should bear to live. If the Rajah quits 
{his country without seeking an opportunity to 
fee himself from the charges, justly or unjustly, 
against him in the courts of European 

inion, he must be content to abide that sort of 
pom judgment which is usually given in cases 
iy deft ' 

The “‘ bill of fare” for the Bristol Meeting of the 
Archeological Institute is not unpromising. The 

ion and the clergy are both active and 
—and the several committees are working 
in the spirit which commands success. Prof. 
Willis is to explain Wells Cathedral,—and Mr. 
Godwin to point out the beauties and 
jarities of St. Mary Redcliffe. Mr. Hallam 
wil-preside over the section of History,—Lord 
Talbotde Malahide over that of Antiquities,—and 
Mr. J. H. Markland over that of Architecture. 
Mr. Hill, late of Christ Church, will superintend 
the excursions,—and another Mr. Hill the several 
convivial arrangements. Mr. Cockerell will read 
his long-promised elucidation of the sculptures on 
the west front of Wells Cathedral,—the Chevalier 
Bunsen will communicate ‘a paper,” and Colonel 
Rawlinson “something” about the last of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s discoveries. The proposed excursions ital 
Thornbury, Berkeley, and the lovely glens of 
Blaise Castle—the seat of Mr. Harford, the Pre- 
sident of the meeting. The temporary museum 
of the Institute will be opened at the Bishop's 
Qollege, in Park Street. 

It is with pleasure we record that Mrs. Jame- 
son's name has been added to the pension list—we 
believe for 1007. a-year. As one who, by her 
many careful works in the cause of the beautiful 
and poetical arts, has done much to adorn female 
authorship,—this recognition of Mrs. Jameson is 
especially welcome as occurring in the reign of a 
female sovereign. 

The daily papers announce the death, on the 
19th inst., of Mr. Beaufoy :—whose name, as our 
readers know, has long been identified with acts 
of liberality in the cause of education. It is not 
many months since we had to record the latest of 
these in favour of the City of London School:— 
and his will is said to evince a further regard for 
the same important subject. His library was large 
and good,—but its destination is at present un- 
known. The City of London Library was named 
& one time as its final place of deposit. Mr. 

y was in his sixty-sixth year. 

The annual meeting of the Ray Society was held 
stIpswich during the meeting of the British Asso- 
cation. In the absence of Prof. Bell, the Presi- 
dent, Prof. Henslow took the chair. Although 
the meeting was held early in the morning, there 
was a large attendance,—evidencing the interest 
taken in the Society. The Report showed an in- 
crease of funds, but indicated a slight decrease of 
members. The works brought out last year were, 
the Second Volume of Agassiz’s ‘ Zoological and 
Geological Bibliography,’ and a fifth Part, contain- 
ing fifteen illustrations, of the work of Alder and 
Hancock on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. For 
the present year, the Council have already pub- 
lished the Rev. W. A. Leighton’s work on the 
British Angiocarpous Lichens, with thirty illustra- 
tions,—and will shortly issue the first Part of an 
illustrated work, by Mr. Charles Darwin, on the 
family of Cirrhipedes. Amongst the illustrated 
Works announced for future publication are, a 
Monograph of the British Freshwater Zoophytes, 
by Prof. Allman, and a Monograph on the British 
species of the family of Spiders, by Messrs. Black- 


wall and Templeton. The Chairman, in his ad- 
dress, stated that he hoped the beautiful drawings 
illustrative of Dr. T. Williams’s Report on the 
present state of our knowledge of Annelida would 
be published by the Ray Society with an extended 
description of the species. For this purpose the 
Ray Society would require extra assistance ;—and 
he hoped not only that new members would join 
the Society, but that special contributions would 
be made by naturalists, to enable it to publish 
these important contributions to British Natural 
History. 

In confirmation of the announcement made to 
the British Association at Ipswich, by Sir R. I. 
Murchison—as reported by us last week—on the 
prospect of a satisfactory completion of the Ord- 
nance Survey of Scotland, as urged by that body,— 
we now hear that the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the subject 
have sent in their report, in which they recommend 
that the whole of the kingdom be mapped on the 
one-inch scale. By this, the sum of nearly half a 
million will be saved,—and the whole map of North 
Britain will be completed in ten years, instead of 
fifty, as was anticipated on the old plan. 

In reply to a question put to that end, Lord 
Palmerston has stated in the House of Commons 
that on receiving an invitation from France, Go- 
vernment has agreed to send agents to assist at 
the Conference which, as our readers will remember, 
is about to be held at Paris on the subject of qua- 
rantine regulations.—We have since seen it stated 
that Dr. Sutherland, the medical inspector of the 
General Board of Health, has been appointed to 
attend the Congress. 

We are informed that Mr. Jerdan—for so many 
years the Editor of our contemporary, the Literary 
Gazette,—is engaged in preparing his Reminiscences 
and Correspondence, &c. during the last forty years 
for publication. Mr. Jerdan’s long connexion with 
the literary circles of the metropolis must have 
given him the means of accumulating a large body 
of interesting material,—the value of which will of 
course depend on the spirit and manner in which 
it is used. ; 

The North British Mail reports that the spectre 
so well known as the haunting genius of the 
Brocken, has made a trip into Scotland,—and has 
recently been seen in the neighbourhood of Hawick 
under conditions similar to those which attend its 
appearance in its native region of the Hartz Moun- 
tains. The phantom, it is said, was observed by a 
farmer early in the morning. ‘“ His attention,” 
says the Mail, ‘‘ was arrested by a light cloud of 
pale mist, of remarkable form, being perfectly cir- 
cular, slowly uprising from the neighbouring 
valley. The sun was shining brightly around him 
from the other side ; and, as the cloud gradually 
floated up, still retaining its form, which was very 
like that of the halo often observed round the moon, 
he found that it presented an inner circle, much 
smaller but well-defined, and containing, as in a 
frame, a human figure of most colossal proportions. 
He saluted the spectre with a bow, which was re- 
turned by the airy phantom with the utmost promp- 
titude. He then walked away for a little,—and, on 
returning, found the shadow still visible, which 
continued to bow and otherwise imitate every 
motion he made, thus proving it to be a reflection 
of his own form in the cloud. — Owing, how- 
ever, to the difference of height between the 
Hawick Hills and the Hartz Mountains, and to 
the comparative absence of that vast surface of 
reflecting mist which prevails about the latter, the 
new spectre loses in magnitude and dignity by com- 
parison with the German ghost. 

The foundation stone of a new Industrial Train- 
ing Institution for the counties of Essex and 
Hertford has just been laid at Hockerill. The 
object of the founders of these schools is, the more 
efficient training of young women for the offices of 
teachers and housewives. The amount of money 
required to give practical efficiency to the institu- 
tion is estimated at 9,000/., towards which sum 
7,500. have been already collected,—including 
300/. from Government and 600/. from the Na- 
tional Society. 

In speaking of a suggestion, made by Mr. Row- 





land Hill several years ago, for converting the iron 


posts which stand at the corners of our streets 
into post-offices for the deposit of letters—a sug- 
gestion not adopted in this country, but since 
taken up in Belgium, as may be seen by an ex- 
emplar in the Crystal Palace,—Mr. Henry Cole 
informed his audience at Liverpool the other day 
that an association has been formed with the object 
of diffusing a desire in all countries for a better 
and cheaper system of intercommunication than 
now exists. Baron Dupin, M. Wolowski, the 
French ambassador, MM. de Bourg and Von 
Viebahn, Lord Ashburton, and Mr. William 
Brown are said to be among its members. There 
is a wide field of action before such an association, 
and many difficulties will present themselves in 
this as in every other path of reform ; but the age 
which has seen such a gathering of nations as will 
make the year 1851 for ever memorable in history 
need not despair of any good cause coming to 
fruition in due time. 

The Liverpool Times says that the late Earl of 
Derby has left his superb collection of animals and 
birds to the Queen, if Her Majesty will please to 
accept them. In the event of Her Majesty not 
desiring to avail herself of the bequest, the speci- 
mens are to be given to the Zoological Society, for 
the enrichment of their gardens in Regent’s Park. 
The late Earl possessed a very large collection of 
the skins of animals and birds prepared for stuff- 
ing. These have been bequeathed to the town of 
Liverpool. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o’clock till Seven), 1s; Cata- 
logue, ls. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Bec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY 


from Ten to Six.—Ad ls. ; © ls. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall t, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 

itt 1s.; Catal 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 











AMATEUR EXHIBITION.-—The DRAWIN 
ENGLISH AMATEURS are NOW ON VIEW, 
pees only, at the Gallery, No. 121, Pall Mall (opposite the Opera 
peseneee, Coen daily, from Ten till Dusk. — Admission, 1s, ; 








The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regents Park.— NOW _ EX- 
in ng ictures, each 70 feet broad 
ng MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
rious effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. 
Ten till Six. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting 
Southampton, the Bay of Biscay, Cintra, the T Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Algiers, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, t 
Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the mognificent Mausoleum, 
“The Ta) Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gate- 

cryetal and golden 
at Twelve, Three and Fight 
3s. Doors open half-an-hour 





Open from 


the eens interior. Tighted by 
NOW OP. 


lamps, is EN DAILY, 
o’clock.—Admission, 18,, 2s. 
before each representation. 


and 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC he MOST INTERESTING 





E 7 Dr. Bachhoffner 

¢ SUN.—The ROT 

ARTH, exhibited by FOUCAULT'S Liam § 
Cooking by GAS explained.—A 

RP, Aes 


on 
A 


Chatterton, Esq., with 

SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS. — 
BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price.—O 
from half-past Ten till Five, and every evening from 
half-past Ten. “ 


The forthcoming TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, exhibited 
at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A POPU- 
LAR LECTURE on this subject, ILLUSTRATED by a series of 
interesting DIAGRAMS, is given by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at 
three, and every Tesleg nine o’clock, in addition to all the other 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS, &. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 





FINE ARTS 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S PICTURES AT HIS 
TOWN HOUSE. 

Fotiowrne the excellent example set by the 
noble owner of Bridgewater House, the Duke of 
Bedford, as our readers have been already told, 
has given to the public interested and knowing in 
the cause of Fine Art the entrée to inspect his 
small but very choice collection of pictures,— 





chiefly of the Dutch school. They are for the 
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most part in fine preservation, and not so crowded 
on the walls as to interfere with the effects of one 
another. Two pictures of the Venetian school 
attract attention in the first room which is entered. 
These are, ‘ Herodias presenting the head of John 
the Baptist to her Father,’ by Giorgione—very 
rich in its colour, the characters being evidently 
portraits, and the costumes gorgeous,—and, a 
Study of ‘Two Dogs,’ by Titian. The latter are 
wondrously executed :—with the feeling of a phi- 
losopher who has not limited himself to representing 
the superficial character of their coats, but has 
imparted meaning to his canvas by touches of life, 
muscular action, and expression in the most highly 

rfected condition under which imitation is un- 
derstood. All is the sensible rendering of truth, 
without affectation on the one hand or epigram- 
matic sentiment on the other. There is here, by 
Jan Steen, a small and chaste picture of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ as it was then celebrated among his coun- 
trymen. There are also, a highly-finished ‘ Inte- 
rior,’ by Bassen and Polemberg—the architecture 
very carefully drawn ; a superior picture by Andrew 
Werf, of the Nativity; a fine ‘Karl du Jardin’; a 
very richly-coloured scene by Isaac Ostade—‘ Tra- 
vellers at an Inn Door’; a very good little picture 
of a ‘ Virgin and Child’ by Schidone ; a very pic- 
turesque Landscape by Ruysdael, in which a 
bridge is the conspicuous object, —very rich in 
colour and simple and broad in effect; a pair, 
representing ‘A Calm—with Sunset,’ and ‘A 
Storm at Sea,’ by Vernet,— much beyond the 
average of this master’s merits ; a coldly classical 
and academic composition by Nicolo Poussin, of 
‘Moses treading on the Crown of Pharaoh,’—a 
very good specimen of one of the earlier styles of 
the master,—the growth of whose practice is so 
well seen in the excellent arrangement of his works 
made at Dulwich Coilege,—a curious picture by 
Gilpin the horse-painter, of ‘Gulliver amongst 
the Houyounims’; a‘ Ruined Bridge,’ with figures 
fording a River, by John Van Asselyn,—of sunny 
effect and good gradation, with that resemblance 
to the style of Berghem which this artist’s produc- 
tions usually exhibit ; and two Landscapes by the 
Cavalier Fidanza,—one a small rocky subject, the 
other a larger and more romantic one—bearing no 
slight correspondence with the manner of Salvator 
and of Borgognone. The above are the most conspi- 
cuous pictures in the first drawing-room. <A clever 
copy in this room, by Mr. G. Lambert, of Gaspar 


Poussin, ought not to pass unnoticed. It is a 
careful reading of the original. 
In the middle Drawing-room, the Cuyps, 


though small, are of great excellence. The little 
study of ‘A Chesnut Horse’ is very rich in colour, 
highly finished, and simple in effect. Another, of 
*A Cavalier, with a Bay and a White Horse,’ is 
admirable for its style and for the unaffectedness of 
its execution. So is its pendant, the ‘Interior of a 
Riding School,’ with horses and figures. The 
shadow tones in this are of surpassing excellence. 
Nor is ‘The Beuf Gras,’ or prize ox, decorated 
with garlands, without the stamp of this artist’s 
peculiar hand :—hating, however, a certain foxi- 
ness, the result of an unsparing employment of 
red pigment. Two charming little Ruysdaels—a 
‘Landscape, with Ruins,’ and a ‘ Morning Scene’ 
rare in this same apartment. A very superior 
picture for the master entitled ‘ Dutch Courtship,’ 
by Adrian Brouwer, impresses at first sight with 
its resemblance to Teniers. Two life-sized half 
figures—a study of ‘ A Little Girl,’ by Rembrandt, 
and another of ‘A Boy and Pigeon,’ by F. Mola 
—are remarkable for various renderings of similar 
facts, and for the respective excellencies of the 
artists. The ‘Village Feast and Dance’ in this 
* room, said to be by Teniers, is of inferior quality 

to another that will presently be named. In its 
present state, if it has not been retouched, they 
who are intimate with the painter's works will be 
slow to ascribe it to him. 

A remarkable picture by P. Wouvermans is 
‘The Pont Neuf, at Paris,’ with the variety of 
incidents and characters occupying it. It has 
more than usual of the artist’s vigour, and less 
than usual of his ineffective finish. A pair of 
small. landscapes, by Salvator Rosa, betray once 
more his impatient and romantic spirit. ‘‘ Dashed” 








is the word truly significant of such execution. A 
vigorously coloured sketch is that by Rubens of 
‘The Death of Hippolytus :'—a siudy for a larger 
picture. Over this, Van der Capella’s ‘ River 
View, with Boats and Figures,’ offers a striking 
contrast, by its quietness and chasteness. A little 
picture, by Rottenhamer, of four boys, represented 
as embodying the four elements, has much merit 
for truth and fancy. An interior of a ‘ Poulterer’s 
Shop,’ by Zorg, though carefully drawn and highly 
elaborated, has the drawback of lack of interest 
usual with subjects of this class. A View, possibly 
of one of the Sabine mountain cities, is the subject 
of an excellent picture by Gaspar Poussin. In 
this room will also be found an early picture from 
the easel of Sir G. Hayter, of ‘The Tribute 


. Money :’—a composition of five half-length figures, 


the natural size, executed in a large style, pos- 
sessing much individual character in the heads, 
liberal in the handling, and imbued with the spirit 
of the old masters. 

In the front Drawing-room is a ‘ Village Féte’ 
by David Teniers, into which the artist has intro- 
duced the portraits of himself and his family. The 
touch and spirit of the master will be here readily 
discerned. Full of incident and of figures,. the 
varieties of character are discriminated with great 
success, —-and what pertains to technicals is 
achieved with a command of such means.as in 
his department the artist was unequalled for. The 
pendant to this—the ‘Interior of a Picture Gal- 
lery’-—yave him fair scope for that power in the 
imitation of the several schools which he has suffi- 
ciently evinced in his pasticcios. 

The two Paul Potters are of great beauty. 
‘ Going out Hawking,’ despite of a cold and chilly 
aspect, is full of elegant details and of spirit. For 
beauty of elaboration and greater richness the 
larger picture—‘ Landscape and Cattle’— better 
satisfies us. This is, indeed, a conscientious work. 
No one particle of it but has had the most scru- 
pulous attention,—and no one element that has not 
been considered with reference to a harmonious 
whole. 

What space and atmosphere are to be found in 
the ‘ View of a Distant Country,’—in the foreground 
of which Cuyp has represented himself sketching 
the subject of this picture, while his servant, 
mounted, waits by him with the horse whose 
saddle he has himself just quitted! To enlarge 
here on the ‘Frost Scene,’ by the same painter, 
where the fishermen are breaking the ice to with- 
draw their nets, and where the usual accompani- 
ments of the season are given with his own exclu- 
sive excellence, would be superfluous. So lately 
seen at the British Institution, it is fresh in the 
memory of the amateur. Two pictures by Andrew 
Both—‘The Village Dentist’ and ‘The Ballad 
Singer’—are full of character, and executed in a 
distinct and forcible style. The large ‘ Landscape’ 
by the brothers Andrew and John Both exempli- 
fies with what perfect accord they wrought to- 
gether. Among those Italian scenes which they 
delighted to render, they have never succeeded 
more thoroughly than here in imparting to their 
canvas the glow of sunlight, or the grace and truth 
of the foliage which dances against and is relieved 
from it. 

The ‘Sunset’ by Claude—a very fine example 
—is too highly placed to be properly appreciated. 
It exhibits one of the very few treatments. by 
this artist in which variety is produced without 
the aid of architectural accessory. — With the 
mention of a gallery picture by Guercino — 
a ‘Dead Christ’—-an average specimen of the 
master, —of some heads in grisaille by Van- 
dyke,—and of some family miniatures,—we close 
our enumeration of the pictures to which we could 
get access on the day of our visit to the collection. 





FryeE-Art Gossip.—Mr. Hertz of Great Marl- 
borough Street has re-arranged his noble collection 
of Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Indian, Peruvianand Mexicanantiqui- 
ties, —and, with a liberality worthy of more gene- 
ral imitation, has thrown them open to antiquaries 
and artists, —indeed to all who can make any proper 
claim to inspect them. We had seen a portion of 
Mr. Hertz’s collection on a previous occasion,—but 
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till our recent examination had formed 

















slight idea of the importance of the whole, atk = “ 
examples are genuine, and many are of the -. djoral 
beauty and value as works of Art. The collection Rege 
formed by its proprietor with a view, he = ihe reade 
illustrate ‘‘the rise, progress and decline of thee. > almo: 
Arts, and to obtain satisfactory corroboration af ene 
the veracity of ancient traditions respecting suecet 
religious habits, arts, and employments of by-gone —_ 
nations—and the achievements of illustrious onnectiD 





and heroes.” Mr. Hertz is justly proud of hig 
collection, and more especially of his figure of the 
Athlete in nero-antico and his beautiful Venus in 
bronze found in Asia Minor, and regarded.ag.g 
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choice example of Greek art. The Athlete wa js 
found in the Villa Negroni, and is fully deseribed the Thiré 
in the ‘Monumenti Antichi Inediti, by Guatani, fymous ‘2 
Roma, 1788.’ Mr. Hertz has printed a capital of Konig 
classified catalogue of bis collection. The . af the ¢ 
cans are, we hear, in treaty for the purchase of the Foundry 
entire collection. A better foundation for a New — 
York Museum it will not be easy to obtain. 1 
That future ages may have some better notion 
of the glories and contents of the Crystal Palace ROY 
than words and a few engravings however elaborate ‘LBS | 
can supply, our three great architectural arti wer 
Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Haghe, and Mr. Nash (asellan. 
have undertaken to make fifty highly-finished oo aio 
drawings of the more striking portions of the GRANT 
great building. Prince Albert has given his [i yuis 
“imprimatur” to the work : and the drawings, as 
| soon as finished, will be transferred to stone, and ‘NORMA 
published at a price that will enable “ the ia 
to procure such pleasing—and, as they are a FLAUTO 
be in such hands—artistic memorials of so memor. > 
able an Exhibition. be on 
The well-known picture by Benjamin West of gener, Dit 
‘Penn’s Treaty with the Indians’ was sold last Bale 
week at Christie & Manson’s for 441/. Though ' 
neither the figure nor the bearing of Penn are oat 
very good—and though the characteristics of the 
houses are untrue to the period,—there are yet % Roy. 
much merit in the general composition and such Let us 
an air of truth throughout, that the picture has two on 
been deservedly a favourite beyond Quaker circles, rightly 
It is long since we had seen it, and we must own its pet 
this time to some disappointment at its tone and the cre 
colour.—At the same sale (that of Mr. Pennof an 
Stoke Pogeis) a large family picture by Sir Joshua ts mé 
Reynolds, with some of his infantine beauties in sinée { 
many parts, was sold for 367/. 10s. ; and a view of the ke 
Corfe Castle from the Sea, by J. M. W. Turner— the we 
more like a Richard Wilson—fetched 480/. The from; 
West has been engraved by Hall,—the Sir Joshua both i 
by Charles Turner. The rest of the Stoke Pogeis of gre 
pictures were poor,—and many of the portraits the ¢ 
were only feeble copies. stowe 
The portrait of Thomas Campbell, the poet, Shika 






painted for the late Mr. Thomson of Clithero by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was sold to Mr. Gambartat 
Sotheby & Wilkinson’s on Thursday last for 60 
guineas,—and the fine marble bust of the same 
poet by Mr. Baily, R.A., also executed for Mr, 
Thomson, was sold to Mr. Moxon of Dover Street 
for 101. Lawrence’s head is clever and like—but the 
hand is evaded; and the right ear is a common dabof 
colour,—not as Vandyck drew the ear of Snyders, 
all flesh and gristle and good drawing. The bust 
is one of Mr. Baily’s best.—At the same sale (the 
next day) the marble bust of Martin Foulkes by 
Roubiliac realized 207. 10s.,—and the marble bustaf 
Lord Brougham by Baily was thought to sell cheap 



























for 6l.12s. 6d. The styles of the two artists are very flite, 
unlike—yet both works have great merit. asa 
character and skill in execution and minutenessef his a 
detail in Roubiliac’s Martin Foulkes,—what ha] thea 
portraiture and skill in generalizing in Mr. Baily’s with 
Lord Brougham ! : non: 
The artist and amateur interested in whats foun 
doing in Art in London will do well to drop in-at = 
Messrs. Graves’s, in Pall Mall, and see “The Arctic tin 
Council,’ painted by Mr. Stephen Pearce for Mr. sider 
Barrow, and Mr. Pyne’s charming series of views a 
of our English Lakes,—a.commission to Mr. Pyse cat 
from Mr. Grundy of Manchester. fibte 
This week we have to record the death of.an ~ 
artist. whose name suggests its own connexion po 
one of the remarkable discoveries of the age. * was 
| Daguerre, who has died at Brie, a: village new Gon 
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= ..was distinguished early in life as a scene- 
“eat the Parisian theatres. Later he set up 
: of churches, Alpine scenery, &c. in 
nt’s Park. These pictures, as many of 
readers will remember, were remarkable for 
je almost magical illusion produced by the ar- 
rangement of their lights and shadows. Afterwards, 
be succeeded in fixing the images of the camera 
qpscura ; thus helping to originate a new art,—and 
mecting, a8 we have said, his name with an 
‘ t incident in the history of science.—The 
rs also report the death of another 

—_ a re M. Charles Ramelet. 
From Berlin, it is stated, that a colossal eques- 
an statue, in bronze, of King Frederick William 
ihe Third, modelled by M. Kiss, the sculptor of the 
‘Amazon’ group,—and intended for the town 
of Kénigsberg,—is now exhibiting to the public 
af the capital in the grand court of the Royal. 

Foundry. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
‘[B8 HUGUENOTS. — On TUESDAY NEXT, A 22, 
be performed Maverbecrs Grand Opera, ‘LES HUGUE- 
Hirs'_The Principal characters by Madame Grisi, Madame 
(asttllan, Mdlle. Angri, Mdile. Cotti, Herr Formes, Signor Taglia- 
Signor Polonini, Signor Ferrari, Signor Rommi, Signor 
Bel bigaor Soldi and Signor Mario. 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. —*Il FLAUTO MAGICO.’— 
‘yoRMA”— On THURSDAY NEXT, July 24, a GRAND 
@MBINED ENTERTAINMENT will take place, which will 
qubrace a most extraordinary assemblage of Artistes. The per- 
formances will commence with the First Act of Bellini’s Opera, 
‘HORMA.’— Norma, Madame Grisj dalgisa, Mdlle. Morra; 
Pullio, Signor Tamberlik ; rmes. To conclude 
with, for the Fourth ime, 

FlAUTO MAGICU” (the complete 0; .— T 
@haracters by Madame Viardot, ame Castellan, % 
Anns Zerr, Malle. Morra, Maile. Bertrandi, Mdile. Vintale, 

Herr Formes, Signor Stigelli, Signor Seldi, Signor Rowmi, Signor 
Mei, Signor Polonini, Signor Ronconi and Signor Mario. Com- 
quer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls and Tickets to be had at the 
Bor-office of the Theatre, 


NEW GRAND OPERA of ‘SAPPHO, the Music by M. 
cathy. is in Rehearsal and will be speedily produced. 





Royat Irantan Opera.—‘ I] Flauto Magico.’— 
Let us redeem our pledge in offering a remark or 
two on this opera as a work which has still to be 
rightly appreciated. Besides the infrequency of 
its performance, many reasons could be given for 
the craving of interest with which amateurs, both 

and grave, have been accustomed to regard it. 

ts melodies have been popular with most of us 
since the earliest days when we began to touch 
the keys of piano or “ German flute” :—hence 
the work has a charm of association totally apart 
from its intrinsic merits. On the other hand, 
both its subject and its music have been objects 
of grave examination and interest to some of 
the greatest European thinkers. Goethe be- 
stowed thoughts and pains on a second part to 
Shikaneder’s libretto :—and among the things said 
yt said for— Beethoven, is his dictum that 
‘Die Zauberfléte’ was the one opera by Mozart 
written in the true German style. Such a defi- 
tition, we presume, was intended to convey that 
the work is purer and less conventional in its 
musical expression than its brother operas. Now— 
no blasphemy against either Mozart or Beethoven 
we cannot think this to be the case,—as the part 
of the Queen of Night (written notoriously to display 
af exceptional singer) would of itself sufficiently 
attest. Tried by the above-mentioned standard, 
‘Figaro’ is Mozart's most German opera,—only 
filling short of the highest individuality and beauty 
Where the libretto fell off :—whereas ‘ Die Zauber- 
flite,’ according to our judgment, should be cited 
aan example of the skill with which a master of 
art, when commissioned to write for a spectacle- 
theatre, could so exalt his subject and clothe it 
uty as to make a mere piece of entangled 
— pass for something mystical and pro- 





t A modicum of the time expended in searching for the 
Meaning of the story of ‘ Die Zauberflite,’ if devoted to con- 
Z itshistory, would, we think, have been well bestowed. 

it is easy and delightful to dive for meanings,—whereas 
torest content in facts, when the same are not picturesque, 
ires some courage and calmness of mind. * Die Zauber- 
ite’ was written for one of those minor theatres of Vienna 
staple performances of whieh have long been magic 
and melo-dramatic stories, sauced with broad panta- 
Ty,—the idea of which, originally derived from Italy, 

was most perfectly wrought out in the ‘ Fiabe’ of Carlo 
Of such a theatre as this Shikaneder was manager 





This hypothesis accepted, it seems to us that 
the nature of Mozart’s occupation — or the 
state of his health and fortunes—pressed upon 
the composer when he was writing ‘Die Zauber- 
flite.’ Treating the music as mere music, rich 
though it be in its outpourings of melody and in 
its displays of the ripest science, it is not free from 
alternate heaviness and triviality. In the former 
charge the Temple-music, or professedly serious 
portion of the opera, is not included: though 
parts of this, even, are open to question,—as, for 
instance, the propriety of the prelude and accom- 
paniment to the Corale by the two armed men,— 
which on the stage sound ineffective, because too 
scholastic.—But the finales and concerted pieces 
are, for Mozart, weak and monotonous ; to illustrate, 
not comparable in ingenuity and variety to the con- 
certed music in his less-esteemed opera ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’—displaying, we must think, the wearied 
hand and the languid mind of the death-stricken 
poet. There is melancholy when merriment was 
meant,—there is a monotony of colour in their 
beauty which at last becomes cloying. In only 
one instance—the trio ‘Gia fan ritorno’—is the 
fantastic element developed. Such character in 
music as the dramatis persone possess lies betwixt 
Priest Sarastro and Bird-catcher Papageno:—and 
even the latter, with his farcical doings on bell and 
fife, is, musically, far less droll than Osmyn in ‘ Il 
Seraglio’-—than Masetto in ‘Don Giovanni.'—Till 
we reach the comicalities of the air ‘ Papagena’ 
and the Duett following, such gaiety as the part 
possesses must belong as much to the aetor per- 
sonating it as to the artless ease and beauty of the 
tunes, which give them a home in every ear,—asso- 
ciation doing the rest. 

We are not decrying ‘II Flauto Magico’ because 
we rate it as one of the least dramatic compositions 
of Mozart,—because we state our conviction that 
viewed in one light it is too mosaic, in another too 
monochromatic, to rank high among the first class 
of creations in a world where developement of 
idea is as indispensable as variety of colour. Per- 
formed without stage, accessories, the music is 
felt to be heavy. The nobility of its serious por- 
tions, however, and the distinction of style in its 
sentimental pieces, will always make it a treasure 
to the most refined amateurs: while the ease and 
artlessness of its popular melodies will as long 
invest them with the charm of those familiar tunes 
and tales which we love we know not why. But 
the treasure belongs too much to the kingdom of 
reverie, and the love is too largely mixed up with 
memories for the one to bear frequent exposure to 
the prosaic mediocrities of the best stage execu- 
tions, and for the other to rivet the large new 
public that has not been brought up on ‘ Away 
with Melancholy’ and ‘ The manly Heart.’ 

In consequence of Mdlle. Zerr’s indisposition, 
the part of The Queen of Night was on Tuesday 
sung—and very well sung—by Miss Louisa Pyne. 
This young Lady, by no arts besides the honest 
and progressive practice of her art, is rising among 
the singers of European reputation—steadily and 
surely. 





Her Magesty’s TuHeatre.—Rossini’s lovely 
opera ‘ La Cenerentola’ was revived on Saturday 
evening for the re-appearance of Mdlle. Alboni, 
who returns to us in her best looks and in her most 
brilliant executive force :—how excellent that is, 
the Athencewn need not remind its readers — having 
bridged over some of the difficulties formerly in- 
terposing between herself and prima-donna-hood, 
and which we are bound in justice to remind our 
readers we hardly expected that she could bridge 
over. There seems, however, less disparity betwixt 
the different registers of her voice than formerly ; 
and though that which has been gained in equality 
may prove to have been lost in power, the general 
evenness must still be a change acceptable to every 
lover of music who is unable to dispense with a 





and first buffoon,—and naturally enough did his best to fill 
his story of an enchanted Princess, her true Knight, and his 
cowardly Squire, with as many marvels as a head stupid and 
imitative could crowd together.—Surely this no-meaning is 
a better solution for the no-meaning of the /ibretto than such 
recondite speculations as would credit a Grimaldi (to bring 
the matter home to English apprehension) with the will 
seriously to illustrate Freemasonry or any other ‘great 
idea” (so runs the jargon) in a Pantomime or an Easter-piece. 





level execution for the sake of a few flourishes up- 
wards or downwards or a few explosions of sound. 
Mdlle. Alboni was welcomed with deserved cordi- 
ality :—but she was foiled and framed by strange 
playmates. Accustomed as the world is to a voice- 
less Clorinda and a tuneless Thisbe, Mdlle. Feller 
and Madame Grimaldi must be signalized as having 
been pre-eminently bad in the parts of the sisters 
“cruel and bold.” Signor Calzolari’s Prince is one 
of his best characters ; Signor Ferranti’s Dandini 
is of inferior quality, whether as regards acting or 
singing. 

The execution of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ recently 
revived at Her Majesty's Theatre is not creditable : 
its general style (if style it can be called) being that 
of people wearied, disheartened or over-confident 
—Signor Lablache and Madame Sontag making 
the exceptions. The lady’s singing of Mozart, we 
repeat, should be studied by every vocalist before 
the opportunity of taking so precious a lesson 
passes away. The cast contains several novelties. 
Madame Fiorentini takes the part of the Countess, 
—in which she is inexpressive, and not always 
perfect in its music. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Cherubino is 
a mistake as a piece of acting—but we can allow 
for mistakes of reading and execution, in a part so 
novel in style as this must be to her. We cannot, 
however, reconcile ourselves to Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
manner of singing, nor admit her perpetual recourse 
to tones of every different quality as warrantable. 
In her songs hardly one pharse was vocally produced 
in the same manner from beginning to end :—her 
articulation, too, suffers from her habit of dragging 
her voice. In short, pretension without finish, 
and restlessness without expression, are the first 
characters of the new Cherubino ; and for the main- 
tenance of her popularity, Mdlle. Cruvelli does 
well to fall back on ‘ Ernani,’—- which opera, we 
observe, is to be given this evening. Signor Fer- 
ranti is a dry and unsatisfactory Figaro. The love 
for Mozart must be as strong as we know it to be 
in England, to hold out against trials so hard as 
it has here been called on to encounter. 

Our contemporaries advertise that Madame Bar- 
bieri Nini has arrived in town, and will shortly 
make her appearance.—‘ La Corbeille d’Oranges’ 
is to be given on Tuesday next. 





Privcess’s.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s benefit on 
Monday was numerously attended:—a_ result 
owing no doubt in part to the excellent manner in 
which their management during the past season 
has been conducted. A fair proportion of new 
pieces have been produced,—and the mise en scéne 
in all instances has been carefully attended to. 
The pieces for performance on the occasion of the 
benefit were, ‘The Gamester’ and ‘The Honey- 
moon’ :—Mr. and Mrs. Kean, of course, supporting 
in each the leading parts. 


O.ympiIc.—Miss Faucit has been performing 
here the Lady of Lyons and Juliet. It is to be 
regretted that this fine actress has no permanent 
engagement in London.—On Tuesday a three-act 
melo-drama, called ‘The Chateau of Valenza,’ was 
produced :—a kind of piece now deservedly obsolete. 
A worse specimen of the sort than this was never 
placed on the stage. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—Efforts are 
in progress throughout Germany to complete the 
monument to Weber for the erection of which 
subscriptions were opened and concerts given 
throughout Europe some years since. The statue, 
by Prof. Rietschel, who was an intimate friend of 
the composer, is to be placed opposite to the 
Theatre Royal at Dresden. 

The Italian journals state that a comic opera, 
by maestro Dalla Baratta, ‘11 Cuoco di Parigi,’ has 
pleased the public of Brescia mightily. 

The five-act work by M. Halévy, which is to be 
produced at the Académie Royale during the coming 
season is entitled ‘Le Juif Errant.’ The Gazette 
Musicale informs us that M. Massol is to sustain a 
part in this opera,—also that Malle. di Grua, from 
Dresden, has been engaged to appear in it; and 
further, mysteriously promises a mise en scéne, 
terrestrial and celestial, which is to outdo every 
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spectacle that has hitherto been attempted even 
in Paris. 

We can here only announce the return to Eng- 
land of Madame Clara Novello. Of her re-appear- 
ance in ‘The Messiah’ at Exeter Hall last night we 
may have a word to say next week.—A_ perform- 
ance of unaccompanied music by Mr. Hullah’s 
chorus was given on Wednesday last. 

The Crystal Palace, among other good things, 
seems likely to furnish the musical Londoner with 
the long-wanted opportunity of hearing organ 
playing. Out of the anxieties of rival manufac- 
turers, home and foreign, springs a good to Art 
totally unexpected, —like other results of the Great 
Exhibition.—We see by an advertisement that 
Messrs. Gray and Davison open their organ—the 
one at the extreme end of the nave in the Americar 
quarter—to all players, home and foreign. 

It is said that ‘ Fridolin,’ the Cantata by Mr. 
Mori brought forward by Mr. Hullah at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, will shortly be performed at Worcester. 











TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
[ From our own Correspondents.} 


TUESDAY. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

Prof. Stokes presented a report as to the state 
of the experiments to be made at Kew to determine 
the index of friction in different gases,—for which a 
sum of 175/. had been allotted from the Government 
grant of 1851. He stated that in consequence of 
the shortness of time which has elapsed since the 
sum was assigned, but little progress has yet been 
made. The pendulums have, however, been ordered, 
as well as some trifling additions to the vacuum ap- 
paratus formerly employed by Col. Sabine; and he is 
ready to commence operations as soon as the appa- 
ratus is complete. 

‘On a General Theory of Gases,’ by Mr. J. J. 
Warterston, Bombay.—The author deduces the 
properties of gases, with respect to heat and elas- 
ticity, from a peculiar form of the theory which re- 
gards heat as consisting in small but rapid motions 
of the particles of matter. 

‘General View of the Results of the Hypothesis 
of Molecular Vortices, as applied to the Theory of 
Elasticity and Heat,’ by Mr. W. J. M. Rankine — 
The subject of this communication was very closely 
related to that of Mr. Waterston. Its object was, 
to lay before the Association a summary of the results 
of a peculiar mode of conceiving that theory which 
regards the elasticity connected with heat as the 
effect of the centrifugal force of small molecular 
motions,—a theory which has long existed gs a con- 
jecture, and may now be considered as proved by 
Mr. Joule’s experiments on the mutual convertibility 
of heat, and the visible forms of mechanical power. 

‘On the Effect of the Telescopic Funnels of Steam 
Ships on their Compasses,’ by Capt. Jonnson, R.N. 
—This communication was made in a letter to Col. 
Sabine, of which the following extract gives the sub- 
stance.—“ You will perceive by the deviation tables 
of H.M.SS. Ajax and Blenheim,* that if no heed were 
taken of the deviation when regulating the ship's 
course, the most serious consequences might be ap- 
prehended. Taking as an example the case of the 
Ajax, with the funnel up, running upon an easterly 
course at the rate of 9 knots per hour, it will 
be seen that in 24 hours only, if no allowance 
were made for deviation, the ship would be 50 miles 
out of the reckoning,—and with the funnel down 
the error would be increased to 72 miles in the same 
space of time,—while the case of the Blenheim would 
not be very different. Inthe humid and misty atmo- 
sphere which so often prevails on the coasts of the 
British Isles, the fact that a ship such asthe Ajax, 
if steered a compass course—but without allowing 
for deviation—for mid-channel between Ushant and 
the Lizard, would, instead thereof, be running for the 
dangers about Ushant with the funnel up,—and with 
it down be so far out of the proper course as to be 
advancing towards the rocks south of Douarnenez 
Bay,—is, I conceive, a proper example to show the 
importance of attending to the effects produced on 


* These ships mount 58 guns each, and have engines of 
450 horse-power. 








the compass, and the two conditions of the funnels 


of steam-ships. But besides the practical question, 
I wish you to bring under notice the following results 
which I obtained with reference to the effect of hollow 
iron cylinders upon the compass, when placed inside of 
each other,—the object being to ascertain whether the 
whole difference of deviation under the two condi- 
tions of these telescopic funnels was due to the differ- 
ence of their elevation and depression only, or whe- 
ther a portion of the said differences was attributable 
to the induced magnetism of the separate parts of 
the funnel, when lowered, acting upon each other. 
As it would have required more time than could 
be afforded to hoist the parts of these huge funnels 
in and out of the ship while the requisite succession 
of observations were made, I procured three hollow 
iron cylinders of smaller dimensions, their several dia- 
meters being such as to admit of one cylinder being 
placed inside of another, and leaving a space of 
about one-eighth of an inch between their surfaces. 
Having placed a standard compass on one of the 
pedestals. in the observatory, and ascertained the 
magnetic meridian for the moment by the collimator, 
the largest or external iron cylinder (No. 1) was 
brought in, and placed to the eastward of the com- 
pass, the principal mass of the cylinder being below 
the level of the needle and card, and its upper end 
being 23 inches above that level. By this means a 
deflexion or deviation of 10° 10’ was produced, the 
north end of the needle being drawn that amount to 
the eastward of the correct magnetic north. Cylin- 
der No. 2 was next placed inside of No. 1, when the 
deviation was increased to 12° 15’. Cylinder No. 3 
was then placed inside of No. 2, and the deviation 
was again increased to 14° 15’, the north end of the 
needle being drawn to the eastward in each case. 
Hansteen’s Magnetic Intensity Instrument was then 
placed with the centre of its needle (as nearly as I 
could adjust it) ina similar position to that which 
the centre of the compass had occupied, and the 
following results were obtained :— 

Time of 100 vibra- 

tions starting 

from an are of 18°. 

Previous to the eylinders being brought into the 
observatory oe oe ee 

No. 1 cylinder in place we es ee 6 
No. 2 cylinder in place inside of No.1 .. oo 
No. 3 cylinder in place inside of No. 2 ee 6’ 45" 
The Intensity Instrument being removed, a dipping 
needle was then employed, and the following are the 
results of the observations: — 


6 57" 
51” 


Mean of Readings. 
Dip. 


Previous to the cylinders being brought into the 
observator. ee oe ee o. 
No. 1 cylinder placed to the south of the instru- 
ment o. - . .. - 
No. 2 cylinder in place inside of No. 1 70° 27" 
No. 3 cylinder in place inside of No. 2 .. 70° 37’ 
The conclusion to be deduced from all these observa- 
tions appears to be, that to the induced magnetism 
of the surfaces of each cylinder acting upon each 
other is due a portion of the deviation; and reasoning 
by analogy a similar deduction is applicable to the 
telescopic funnels of steam-ships.” 
‘On the Influence of the Earth’s Magnetism on 
the Pendulum of Foucault, by Prof. WaLKEr. 
Prof. CHEVALLIER gave a brief explanation of the 
motion of the pendulum as indicating the diurnal 
motion of the earth; and exhibited a little instrument 
for its illustration, which had been recently registered. 
Dr. TynpDALt stated that since it was well known 
that revolving motions excited electric currents, and 
since it had been lately discovered by Prof. Faraday 
that the entire mass of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
was subject to such important diamagnetic changes, 
—perhaps it might be found that some electric 
current, excited by the motion of the pendulum 
itself, may be the origin of the curious oscillation 
of the revolving motion of the pendulum as it ap- 
proached the magnetic meridian. He had shown 
experiments to members of the Section in this very 
room in which the vibratory motion of pieces of 
metal was instantaneously arrested, as if by magic, in 
opposition to their inertia by the diamagnetic action 
caused by even two small cells of Grove’s battery. 
—Prof. Wartmann stated that the idea had oc- 
curred to him of the possibility of electric currents 
being excited by the motion of a pendulum, and that 
he had insulated a long pendulum, and made the pro- 
longation of the wire suspending the pendulum one 
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electrode, and caused the pendulum itself, aa 
vibration, to complete and break the reais 3 
a delicate electrometer interposed in the dete 
not found to be in any degree affected, , ™ 

‘On a New Method of determining the Quantity 
of Hygrometric Moisture in the Air,’ by Dr. Anpray;, 
—In the absence of Dr. Andrews, Prof. 
made this communication, Dr. Andrews had four; 
on trial that several powders when well dried 
rapidly, effectually and completely take up 
moisture of damp air passed through them, as effgy. 
tually as the fused chloride of calcium, which is 
too troublesome in the making, preserving and ug; 
forcommon use. For instance, he had found that 
well dried black oxide of manganese—and a still mor 
universally obtainable substance, powdered alabaster 
or sulphate of lime, as dried and prepared by plas. 
terers or by those who make casts—being inclosed in g 
small syphon, a measured bulk of air passed 
either, at a very quick or at the slowest rate, woul 
be so effectually deprived of all its hygrometry 
moisture that another syphon filled with coarer 
fragments of fused chloride of calcium gained ty 
weight sensible to a balance which turned with the 
one-thousandth part of a grain,—the measured portion 
of damp air being in succession drawn through the 
syphon containing the alabaster and that containj 
the fused chloride of calcium. The apparatus co. 
trived by Dr. Andrews—a drawing of which Prt 
Stevelly exhibited and explained — consisted of , 
gasometer whose bell was attached as a counterpoi 
to the weight of a Dutch clock sufficiently heavy t 
work it. By this a measured volume of air wa 
drawn through a tube leading from the open a 
through the syphon containing the absorbent powder, 
which was attached to it by collars of caoutchoue, » 
that after the air had passed through, the syphon 
could be readily detached, weighed, and the gain of 
weight by the absorption of the moisture thus deter. 
mined, In this way he was able in widely variow 
hygrometric states of the air to test the indications 
of Daniel’s and other hygrometers,—to determine 
the correct relation between the depression of the 
wet bulb and the dew point,—and even to use the 
apparatus itself as a simple integrating hygromete 
by which the total quantity of vapour contained in 
a measured volume of air drawn through the appa 
ratus, say during twelve hours, at a uniform rate, 
may be actually determined by weight. 

‘An Account of the Astronomical Instruments in 
the Great Exhibition,’ by Dr. Bateman.—Dr. Bate 
man having been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee for arranging that portion of the articles in 
Class X., which relates more especially to the science 
of astronomy, it occurred to him that it might serve 
a useful end to lay before the British Association 
an account of the astronomical instruments in the 
Great Exhibition. He, therefore, wrote to all the 
contributors, as far as he could ascertain their ad- 
dresses, requesting them to favour him with a deserp- 
tion of their respective instruments; stating whether 
there was anything new or peculiar in their construe 
tion or application, and in what manner they wer 
calculated to aid in the progress or illustration of the 
science. The substance of these answers was col 
densed in this communication, which was very volu- 
minous and elaborate; and the author classified its 
subjects under the following heads.—1. Telescopes, 
lenses, and telescope stands; 2, Sextants and nautical 
instruments; 3. Chronometers and instruments for 
measuring time; 4. Globes and maps; 5. Orrenes, 
planetariums, and other similar instruments; 6 
Magic lanterns and miscellaneous.—The Secreta 
read at length some selected examples taken from 
the first three heads. 

‘On Air Bubbles formed in Water,’ by Dr. 
TynpaLu.—He showed by a few simple experiments 
that water falling in a continuous column, which i 
always does for a certain distance, into another vesse! 
of water, produces neither air bubbles nor sound— 
but that as soon as the distance is so increased # 
that the end of the column becomes broken into 
drops both air bubbles and sounds, varying from 
hum of the cascade and of the ripple to the roar of the 
cataract and of the breaker, were produced. That the 
end of the column of issuing water, although it only 
seems to waver in consequence of a delusion arising 
from the effect of the rapid succession on the retina, 
was really composed of separate drops, the author 
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id was proved by a very pretty experiment,—viz., 
ing behind it a platina wire kept glowing by 
; galvanic battery. The continuous part of the 
a was hidden; but the portion behind the waver- 
ing end he said became separated — _ = —_ 
ces hidden by the drops. e also showe 
that lateral motions of bodies in water, when rapid 
, caused both bubbles and sounds; and he 
geeounted for their production in both cases by the 
closing over the pit formed by the descend- 
ing drops OF laterally moving body :—the inclosed 
sir is then carried forward, and at length ascending 
to the surface bursts with the explosion which causes 
sounds. 
. an Experiment in ean: ha 
* Macnus, communicated by Dr. TynpaLt.—Dr. 
~ I, in order to make the experiment intelligi- 
first explained the thermo-electric battery of 
ry and antimony and its mode of action and 
affecting the delicate galvanometer under changes 
of temperature. He then exhibited a coil of brass 
wire so wound round a wooden broad cross, as that 
sternute lengths of the wire, which had been 
goftened and left hard, had the junctions of the hard 
and soft parts all arranged at one side and in a line, 
This coil of wire being then made, the circuit con- 
necting the poles of the galvanometer, the heat of 
the fingers when placed along the junction of the 
hard and soft parts caused a very large and instant 
deviation of the needle of the declinometer; but 
yhen the fingers were placed either on the hard parts 
or on the soft no motion of the galvanometer needle 
took place. 

‘On some Appearances peculiar to Sunbeams,’ by 
Mr. Twintnc.—The author made his communication 
uder the following heads:—Ist. Condition of the 
coud which gives rise to the a gg of luminous 
beams. 2nd. State ofthe atmosphere. 3rd. Lumi- 
nous rays are formed, chiefly in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere. 4th. They are, nevertheless, ob- 
served at times at very great elevations since they 
cur as much as twenty minutes after sunset. 5th. 
Peculiar perspective effects which are connected 
with the appearance of luminous rays, as they occa- 
sionly seem to extend in the most opposite directions, 
although their real direction is the same. 6th. 
Reference to a belt of exceedingly dark shadow 
vhich surrounds the luminous margin of clouds. It 
differs completely from the usual appearance of solar 
radiation. Hypothetical explanation of this pecu- 
lar effect. 

‘Memoranda of Hail Storms in India from June 
1850 to May 1851,’ communicated by Dr. Burst. 
aaah of Meteorological Observations made at 

utteguoh for 1850,’ by Dr. Bust. 

‘Sketch of the Climate of Western India,’ by Dr. 


ST. 

‘On Storms,’ by Mr. R. Russeri.—This commu- 
nieation was accompanied by a diagram exhibiting 
in one view the leading meteorological observations 
made at Helston in Cornwall, 106 feet above the 
a—Highfield Observatory, Nottingham, 103 feet 
above the sea,__Whitehaven in Cumberland and 
Dariuco in Fifeshire, 250 feet above the sea, on the 
days between the 17th and 27th of August 1850: 
—within which period a violent storm occurred at 
the three latter places, which was scarcely felt at 


The Section then adjourned to the next year’s 
Meeting at Belfast. 
In our report last week of the proceedings of this Section 
Monday, a mistaké has been made by which the desig- 
nations of two different instruments have been run together 
tothe destruction of both. The passage at page 750, col. 1, 
beginning at J. 69 should have stood as follows :—* Descrip- 
tion of a Hygrometric Sliding Rule for showing the Results 
of Observations with the Dry and Wet Bulb Hygrometer.’ 
Also ‘Description of a Sliding Rule for converting Readings 
of the Horizontal and Vertical Force Magnetometers into 
variations of Dip and Total Force,’ by Mr. J. WELSH. 


MONDAY. 
Sector B—CHEMISTRY—INcuUDING ITs APPLICATION To 
AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS. 

Dr. Daubeny in the chair. 
‘On the Cause which maintains Bodies in the 
§pheroidal State, beyond the Sphere of Physico- 
ical Activity,’ by M. Bouticny.—M. Boutigny 
to his former communications and well- 
known experiments on the peculiar state induced in 
Swhen in contact with very hot metals, and 





regretted he had not the means for exhibiting the 
experiments, as they required apparatus he had not 
at command in the Section, such as for the applica- 
tion of the spheroidal state of water to the purposes 
of the steam-engine. He referred to the experiments 
first shown at Cambridge and their extension since 
to explain some of the effects of ancient oracles. 
Alluding to the disputed points in the explanation 
of his experiments as to the repulsion of metals and 
fluids, and whether the effects were really entirely 
or not to be attributed to the properties of the 
thin stratum of vapour, Prof. Boutigny proceeded 
to show by experiment that when platina wire was 
coiled up in the form of a flat spiral and made hot and 
ether or alcohol fluid placed on it, in the spheroidal 
state the liquid would not pass through between the 
spaces, while the vapour readily did so. 

A conversation ensued on the subject of M. 
Boutigny’s showing the capability of the human 
hand to pass through red-hot molten metal without 
injury; and by the prompt kindness of Messrs. 
Ransomes & May the experiment was arranged to 
take place at 7 o’clock in the evening. Accordingly, 
at that hour the members of the Chemical Section 
had the opportunity of seeing M. Boutigny pass his 
hand through the stream of liquid red-hot iron as it 
passed from the furnace, and afterwards scooping 
out portions of iron from the casting ladle, until the 
fluid sunk to the mere red-hot fluid state, when 
danger might be apprehended from the falling of the 
temperature causing the iron to adhere. 

‘On the Chemical Nomenclature of Organic 
Compounds,’ by Dr. Dauneny.—The object of this 
paper was to point out certain inconsistencies and 
anomalies in the received method of classifying and 
naming organic compounds, and thus, if possible, to 
induce chemists to agree on a set of rules, by adhering 
to which the compositions and relations of a body 
might be inferred from the termination of the word 
designating it. The Professor first alluded to the 
nomenclature proposed by Gmelin, which imposed 
new names upon all known elements, and thus was 
at least as difficult as the acquisition of an entirely 
new language. Not conceiving that so intricate a 
system would ever come into vogue, he proceeded 
to point out the meaning belonging to the several 
terminations attached by eminent chemists to the 
names of bodies of their own discovery, as indicative 
of the class to which they belonged, and likewise 
their method of denoting the composition of a body 
by constructing for it a name made up of those 
expressive of its several ingredients. In order to 
introduce somewhat more of precision into this 
method of nomenclature, and also to render it, in 
some instances, more convenient and more appli- 
cable to daily use, the Professor submitted to the 
Section the following suggestions: 1. That the 
term hydrocarbon, when used to designate a class, 
should be confined to the compound radicals; the 
essential oils being regarded either in the light of 
hydrurets, from their containing an atom of hydrogen 
in a different state of combination from the rest, or 
of aldehydes, from their tendency to form acids by 
the addition of two atoms of oxygen.—2. That the 
term ether, as designating a class, should be restricted 
to the oxides of the respective compound radicals; 
and that the “compound ethers” should be named 
on the same principle that salts are, by terms ex- 
pressive of their respective acids and bases.—3. That 
the term cetone should be retained for bodies pro- 
duced from acids by the abstraction of a single 
atom of carbonic acid;—4. and that of glyceride for 
fixed oils.—5. That the termination yle for Liebig's 
compound radicals and ene or en for carbohydrogens 
with equal atoms of the two elements, be retained. — 
6. That to the vegetable alkalies produced by 
natural processes, the termination ine should be 
confined; and to those artificially produced by sub- 
stitution of hydrocarbons for the hydrogen atoms of 
ammonia that of amine.—7. That the names pro- 
posed hy Hofman for the alkaloids of his own dis- 
covery should be abbreviated by introducing only 
the first syllable of the name expressive of each 
of the hydrocarbons present, by which expedient the 
length of the word so compounded need rarely exceed 
six syllables.—8. That the termination amide should 
be retained merely for bodies formed by the re- 
placement of the hydrogen atoms when they are not 
alkalian: and that the terms imide and nitrile should 





be no longer employed.—9. That the termination 
am, occasionally used for a ia compound 
discarded.—10, That the termination al for alde- 
hyde compounds should be henceforward employed 
with more precision.— 11, Thatthetermination ethane 
should be used for those ether compounds only into 
which an acid does not enter.—12. That the termina- 
tion an should be employed in a more definite sense 
than heretofore.—13. That the terminations one and 
ole should be respectively confined, the former to 
bodies produced from acids by the abstraction of 
one atom of carbonic acid, and the second by that 
of two atoms; so that the latter term should not be 
adopted to indicate the essential oils.—14. That 
where a name expressive of the composition of a 
body cannot be constructed, one should be formed 
having reference to some obvious physical or che- 
mical property, and of which the Greek or Latin 
root can be readily apprehended. Such barbarous 
and unmeaning terms, therefore, as mercaptan, 
kapnomor, pittacal, parabanic acid, &c., should be 
rejected from the vocabulary of science.—15. That 
bodies produced by natural processes should, in 
general, beara name recalling the source from whence 
they are derived.—l6, and lastly, That although 
bodies belonging to the same class or type should in 
general have the same termination, yet, that where 
a substance already familiar to us is shown to belong 
to a particular type, its designation ought not in that 
case to be altered,—so as to bring it into harmony 
with the other bodies with which it may be thus 
associated.—The above suggestions are thrown out 
rather as embodying the views of the most eminent 
chemists, so far as these views can be inferred from 
their practice, than as expressive of any new methods 
or arrangements conceived by the author of the 
paper, and in the former light are submitted to the 
Chemical Section, with the hope that the whole 
subject may be taken into consideration by a com- 
mittee selected from that body, to whose suggestions 
on such a subject men of science in general might 
be disposed to defer. 

Dr. WuEwELt and others made remarks on the 
state of the changes in the names of different sul- 
stances, according to the views of investigators: 
some compounds having been favoured with five or 
six different names in a few years, according to the 
sources whence it was derived, or the analogies of it 
to a large class of bodies——A committee, as we 
have elsewhere reported, was appointed at the last 
meeting of the Committee of Recommendations, 
who are to report on the subject of the chemical 
nomenclature of organic compounds.—Prof. Dau- 
beny’s paper will appear in the volume of the 
British Association for the year ; and copies will be 
furnished to the contributors to the chemical litera- 
ture of nomenclature and others. 

‘On some Theoretical and Practical Methods of 
determining the Caloritic Efficiency of Coals,’ by 
Prof. W. R. Jounson, of Washington, U.S. — Prof. 
Johnson spoke of these investigations having been 
commenced prior to the experiments made in Eng- 
land for the Government and East India Company, 
and carried on for some years; but that he was not 
capable of going into the subject on the present oc- 
casion with justice and satisfaction to himself, as the 
books and reports he had brought for learned Societies 
and for this purpose, had been stopped at South- 
ampton, and they had not yet been received by him. 

“On the Products of the Action of Heat on Animak 
Substances, by Dr. T. AnperRson.—Dr. Anderson 
having discovered picoline in coal tar, was led to 
investigate the well known and peculiar fetid oi 
called bone oil, and, to obtain the best results, ope- 
rated in the last experiment upon 250 gallons of 
the distilled bone oil, and discovered at least three 
different series of bases in the oil. In the first he 
had established the existence of the bodies called 
Methylamine, Ethylamine, Butylamine, Petinine and 
probably others; in the second series, Picoline, and 
other bodies of which it is the type. The third series. 
is very remarkable, and all the members of it are cha- 
racterized by decomposing by heat and excess of acid 
into bases of the picoline series and a remarkable and 
peculiar red or orange coloured resinous substance. 
This extensive investigation was not yet concluded; 
but the oil, besides these bases, contained benzole 
and the nitriles of some of the fatty acids. 

‘On the Action of Superheated Steam upom 
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Organic Bodies,’ by Prof. Scnaruine, of Copen- 
hagen.—This communication was read by Dr. T. 
Anderson, who exhibited a drawing of apparatus 
employed. 

In the discussion on these communications, relating 
as they do not only to the purification of substances, 
but suggesting new modes of manufacturing (such as 
the production of carbon for gunpowder by high- 
pressure steam), Mr. MaLuet alluded to the asto- 
nishing effects of high pressure in the peat process. 
It appears that in Prussia, steam at 60 lb. pressure 
is used and passed through hot pipes to obtain at 
least 600° of heat, and is then thrown into compressed 
peat, where it produces the effect of a “ fiery sponge,” 
robbing the peat of water, carbonizing the material, 
and effecting the complete distillation of many sub- 


stances. The texture of the peat is so far changed and’ 


peculiar that it is rendered pyrophoric and takes fire 
by exposure to air, and it is necessary to cool down 
the charcoal in an atmosphere of steam. 

‘On Agricultural Chemistry, especially in relation 
to the Mineral Theory of Baron Liebig,’ by Mr. J. 
B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gitpert.—[The reading 
of this paper commenced on Monday, and was re- 
sumed on Tuesday, with a discussion |.—Mr. Pusey 
had, in a recent article in the Agricultwral Journal, 
on the progress of Agriculture during the last eight 
years, quoted the experiments of Mr. Lawes and 
Dr. Gilbert as being conclusive as against the “ Mi- 
neral Theory” of Baron Liebig, which asserts that the 
crops on the farm rise and fall according to the supply 
within the soil of the mineral constituents indicated 
by an analysis of the ashes of the plant. To these 
observations of Mr. Pusey, Baron Liebig has replied 
at. some length in the new edition of his‘ Letters on 
Chemistry,’ just published, and in doing so, has 
asserted that the experiments alluded to are without 
value, and that the statements of the authors could 
only be made in ignorance of the rationale of agri- 
cultural practices on the large scale. The authors 
have therefore given in the present paper an outline 
of their investigations in Agricultural Chemistry; 
comprising an extensive series of. experiments in the 
field on the growth of the principal crops entering 
into a rotation, as well as on the chemistry of the 
feeding of animals, and that of the functional actions 
of plants generally, in relation to the soil and atmo- 
sphere: in connexion with all of which branches 
much laboratory labour has constantly been in pro- 
gress since the commencement of the experiments 
themselves in 1843. The results selected by Mr. 
Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, in justification and illustra- 
tion of their views, were those of the field experi- 
ments on wheat, grown continuously on a previously 
exhausted soil for the last eight years, and in each 
season, by means of many chemical manures by the 
side always of one or more plots unmanured, and 
one manured continuously by farm-yard manure. 
Some of the results thus obtained were illustrated 
by‘a diagram, from which it appeared that mineral 
manures had scarcely increased the produce at all 
when used alone, whilst the effects of ammoniacal 
salts were very marked, even when repeated year 
after year on the same space of ground from which 
the entire crop—corn and straw—had been removed. 
Indeed, in this way, a produce had been attained 
even in the sixth and seventh succeeding years of 
the experiment, exceeding by nearly two-thirds that 
from the unmanured plot. It was then shown, that 
the mineral constituents of the soil continued to be 
in excess, relatively to the nitrogen available for 
them from natural sources. The history of several 
plots was then traced down to the last harvest 
(1850), and it was argued that the statements assailed 
by Liebig, viz. that ammonia was specially adapted 
4s a manure for wheat, was fully borne out when 
speaking of agriculture as generally practised in 
Great Britain. In other words, that in practice: it 
was the defect of nitrogen rather than of the mineral 
constituents that fixed the limit to our produce of 
corn. The authors next called attention to the fact 
of the exhalation of nitrogen by growing plants, as 
proved by the experiments of De Saussure, Dau- 
beny and Draper, and they referred to some experi- 
ments of their own, with the view of showing the 
probability that there is more of the nitrogen derived 
from manure given off during the growth of cereal 
grains than by leguminous and other crops; and 
hence might be explained the great demand upon 





nitrogenous manures observed in the growth of grain. 
The authors suggested that here was an important 
field of study, and that we have in the facts alluded 
to much that should lead us to suppose that the 
success of a rotation of crops depends on the d 

in which the restoration of the balance of the organic 
constituents of crops was attained by its means, 
rather than on that of their mineral constituents, 
according to the theory of Liebig ; whilst the means 
adopted to secure the former were always attended 
with a sufficient supply of the latter. Again, Prof. 
Liebig has quoted the processes of fallowing and 
liming, as being in their known results inconsistent 
with the views of Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert ; but 
these gentlemen considered that the experiments of 
Mulder and of Mr. Way on the properties of soils 
justified them in supposing that the processes of fal- 
lowing and liming owed their efficacy more to the 
accumulation of nitrogen in the soil from natural 
sources than to that of available mineral consti- 
tuents: the latter did, however, undoubtedly thus 
accumulate by those processes, and this fact should give 
us more confidence in views which, on independent 
evidence, supposed that they were not so easily liable 
to be found in defect in relation to other necessary 
supplies. It was next shown, by reference to what 
happens in actual practice as generally followed in 
Great Britain, where corn and meat constitute almost 
the exclusive exports of the farm, that the mineral 
constituents of the crops, taken collectively,—that is, 
as shown by the analysis of their ashes, could not be 
considered as exhausted: of these, however, phos- 
phorie acid was lost to the farm in much larger pro- 
portion than the alkalies ; whilst the latter would 
generally, by the combined agencies of disintegration 
of the native soil, and import in cattle food, be liable 
to diminution in but a very insignificant degree, if 
notin some cases to accumulation. Practical agri- 
culture had, indeed, decided that phosphoric acid 
must be returned to the land from sources external 
to the farm itself,—viz., by bones, guano, or other 
means. But, on the other hand, artificial alkaline 
manures had generally been found to fail in effect. 
Indeed, taking into careful consideration the ten- 
dency of all experience in practical agriculture, as 
well as the collective results of a most laborious 
experimental investigation of the subject, both in 
the field and-in the laboratory, it was the authors’ 
deliberate opinion that the analysis of the crop is no 
direct guide whatever as to the nature of the manure 
required to be provided in the ordinary course of 
agriculture, from sources extraneous to the home 
manures of the farm,—that is to say, by artificial 
manures. Reviewing, then, the actual facts of prac- 
tical agriculture, the authors could not agree with 
Baron Liebig when he asserted that our grand object 
should be to attain an artificial mixture to substitute 
for farm-yard manure, which he admitted to be the 
universal food of plants. The very practice of agri- 
culture itself, as followed in this country, necessitates 
the production of farm-yard manure, and all our 
calculations should be made on the supposition of 
its use. 

‘On Gambogic Acid and the Gambogiates, and 
their use in Artistic Painting,’ by Dr. Scorrern.— 
He described the composition of Gamboge asa gum- 
resin, and that some years since he had proposed the 
use of a preparation of it for oil-painting. For this 
purpose he had employed methods to get rid of the 
gum. To obtain the gambogic acid, he recommended 
ether to be employed when the colouring matter is 
dissolved, and by distillation the ether is given off, 
—the last portions, however, are retained with so 
much force that a temperature of 230° or 240° ob- 
tained, and this would destroy the colour, unless 
water was employed with the ether. About 1-20th 
of water was previously added to the etherial solu- 
tion of the pigment, or gambogic acid. The gam- 
bogiates of lime and other bases were under examina- 
tion ; the gambogiate of iron, however, produced a 
rich brown, like asphaltum, but capable of more 
richness and certainty in oil :—from the trials made, 
the yellow and brown seemed to be permanent 
colours, having useful properties as oil colours. He 
also thought they might be usefully employed in 
fresco. 

‘On the Dangers of the Mercurial Vapours in the 
Daguerreotype Process, and the means to obviate 
the same,’ by M. Craupet.—In practice it is: found 





that in that process where heat and me: 
required to bring out the image, so much 

of mercury was produced as seriously to 

the health of the operators. M. Claudet 

the means of protection,—by a closet of iron Wi 
shutters, and a pipe connected with the chimney, ty 
take off the vapours, and prevent them coming into thy 
rooms. To lessen the chance of undue temperature, 
he recommended a water bath, heated by a gas flame. 
—and thus the operator had the whole under contra), 
without heat or vapour in the room. 

*On the Use of a Polygon to ascertain the Tntep. 
sity of the Light at different angles in the Photo. 
graphic Room,’ by M. CLaupEt.—This was of wood. 
and enabled the operator to ascertain by the appear. 
ance of the different facets when daguerreotyped the 
strength of light and shade in different parts of the 
room,—and so to place the sitter in the best positi 
and regulate the light with shades and screens, 

In the discussion that ensued, and referring to the 
difficulty of obtaining good daguerreotypes in the 
torrid zone, M. Claudet stated that one of the causes 
of different results in this country depended on the 
state of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere; and he 
believed the failure of the process in many countrig 
depended on the quantity of vapour held in the ag, 
Where this varied there would be variable resulty, 
and the weather at one period, at the beginning 
close of day, might be found very favourable or quite 
unfavourable from this cause. Good daguerreoty 
had been taken in climates reported incapable of 
allowing successful results; and this he explained by 
reference to the quantities of moisture that the ar 
contained. 

‘On the Construction and Principles of M, Pu. 
vermacher’s Patent Portable Chain Batteries for 
Electric purposes, with some of their Effects, by 
Mr. WALENN. 

‘Report on Sulphuric Acid in the Air and Water 
of Towns,’ by Dr. R. A. Smita.—The experiments 
and observations of the Report were generally 
directed to the existence and quantity of sulphune 
acid in the atmosphere of large towns,—and 
the examples taken in and near Manchester, Dr, 
Smith, admitting that sulphurous acid was first pro- 
duced by combustion, considered it was oxidized and 
carried down by rain as sulphuric acid, and usually 
associated with ammonia. Liebig had proved carbo. 
nate of ammonia to be present in the air. Dr, 
Smith found that rain-water was alkaline until boil 
ing concentrated the sulphuric acid. Rain-water 
collected six miles from Manchester was such that it 
could not be used agreeably for drinking. He cor 
siders the soil as a great disinfectant of the rain- 
waters,—removing the acids, the ammonia, and the 
oily and carbonaceous matters, that give unpleasant’ 
qualities to rain-water. Rain collected even in the 
fields on concentration had so much oily matter 
developed by evaporation, that suspicion of acti 
dental impurity from the vessels employed was only 
removed by the employment of platina vessels 
Specimens of air taken in the summers of 1850 and 
1851 from the densest parts of Manchester wer 
compared with air from the country. The quat- 
tity of sulphuric acid, estimated in a tabular form, 
ranged from 0°4 to 1°06 grains to the gallon,—the 
chlorine was from 0°396 to 0°530 to the gallon 
while the total quantity of inorganic matter in rall- 
water was from 0°8 to 3 grains to the gallon. Dr, 
Smith alluded to the growth of conferva, and the 
production of some living bodies, and made observa: 
tions on the office of rain-water thus clearing the at 
of matters affecting the health of man. 


TUESDAY. 

Srction C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHI. 

* Explication d’un Tableau de rEtude Méthodiqne 
de la Terre et du Sol,’ by M. Constant PREVOst— 
Mr. Prestwich, at the request of the President, & 
plained that M. Prévost’s object was to introduce 
uniformity into geological nomenclature, and -< 
give a more distinct meaning to scientific terms. 
present each country had its own nomenclature, @ 
many of the terms in use were invented at a time 
when the science was one of imagination. , 
had always advocated the view that causes now n 
action were sufficient to account for all the pheno 
mena of the older rocks; at the same time hestarte 


with the supposition that the earth was originally 
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> extremely heated condition. Round this heated 
gobe a thin crust (sol) was formed, and gradually 
hickened by sedimentary deposits going on in all 
fines, Whilst volcanic outbreaks were continually oc- 
-s¢from the interior. M. Prévost divided all the 
gata into systems or series (terrains), representing 
ae of time, each necessarily including marine, 
jomarine, freshwater, terrestrial and volcanic 
its (formations). But although the causes of 
of these kinds of deposit must have been in 
jon during every past epoch, it may be doubted 
wether we shall ever discover the equivalents— 
geshwater, terrestrial, volcanic, &c.—of every one of 
ie known marine formations. 

Mr. Hopkins remarked that the formation of a 
entific language must always be a difficult subject; 
even in mathematics, language was constantly ex- 

ing itself, and in the less exact sciences names 
iad often to be given to ideas which were not yet 
tar and phenomena not wholly understood. 

The Rev. J. Gunn exhibited the Femur of a 
‘antic Fossil Elephant, dug up on the beach at 
Bacton—It is the shaft only, without the epiphyses, 
ofafull-grown but not aged individual, and measures 
fur feet in length; by placing with it articulating 
atremities of corresponding size, from the same for- 
mation, the complete femur is shown to have been 
fre feet in length. The head of another femur, from 
Wr, Gunn’s collection, was obviously too large to 
hare belonged even to this magnificent specimen. 
Another entire femur of an aged elephant, dredged 
w off Yarmouth, was only 3 feet 4 inches long, but 
dill indicated an animal equal in size with the largest 
living Indian elephants. With respect to the species 
elephant to which these remains belonged, Mr. 
Gunn exhibited molar teeth obtained from the same 
jalities, showing that the gigantic species was most 
pwbably the Elephas meridionalis of Nesti, whose 
rmains are found in the pliocene formations of the 
guth of Europe, and whose existence as a charac- 
teristic fossil of the British crag and its equivalent 
freshwater deposit at Grays, had been fully deter- 
nined by Dr. Falconer, and confirmed by the obser- 
ations of Mr. Waterhouse. The smaller species 
appeared to be identical with the mammoth, or Arctic 
dephant of Siberia, whose tusks are remarkable for 
their double curvature, and the grinding teeth for the 
great number of enamel plates. The bones of this 
animal are always much less mineralized than those 
of the older species; they have been found over all 
Northern Europe, they are dredged in many parts of 
the British Channel, and occur in some of the caves. 
They are closely connected with the strata containing 
spruce fir-cones at Bacton, and with those newest 
beds containing Arctic sea-shells and other indica- 
tions of a colder climate. 

Mr. C. B, Rose exhibited the Antler of a Rein- 
eer, found by Capt. Alexander below the cliff near 
Southwold, and probably derived from the glacial 
deposits of which the upper part of those cliffs is 
} As it was the first occurrence of the animal 
in Suffolk, he presented the specimen to the Ipswich 
Museum. He also showed a very small, recent- 
looking antler of a fallow-deer obtained from a fen at 
Roydon, near Diss. It was found at the depth of 
tight or ten feet, associated with remains of the red- 
deer, roebuck, and ox. Mr. Rose quoted the opinion 
of Dr. Fleming, that the fallow-deer was a native of 
Britain;* in which he was supported by Mr. Strick- 
nd;—who remarked, also, that the rein-deer had 
been found with the Irish elk in the marl under a 
Peat bog on the coast of Holderness. 

Mr. Ramsay stated that Mr. Oldham had found 
the rein-deer under the same circumstances in Ire- 
land—Mr. J. Brown, of Stanway, stated that he had 
a bone of the rein-deer from Essex; and that the 
beaver of the old lacustrine formations of the east- 
&m counties (referred to by some previous speakers 
a8 identical with the living beaver of Europe) was a 

species, 
F t. Maier presented his‘ Second Report on the 
acts of Earthquakes,’ and stated the result of his 
{periments for the “ Determination of the Limits of 
tien uake Wave Transit,” for which the proposed 
was explained last year—The rate of transit 





* The fallow-deer is usually considered to haye been in- 
rad Som the es it is ee on one of the 
es. No unequivocal remains have been | 
found fossil im Britain. . 





was expected to be the least rapid in sand, and most 
in some elastic, homogeneous, crystalline rock. Ac- 
cordingly, a mile was measured on the sands near 
Dublin, and a cask of powder buried at one extre- 
mity,—the interval between the firing of the powder 
and the indication of the shock at the other station, 
as registered by Wheatstone’s chronograph, gave a 
rate of 965 feet per second, as the average of ten 
good experiments. A shorter base was measured on 
the granite, and shocks produced by borings 3} inches 
diameter and 18 feet deep, in which as much as 
20 Ib. of powder were exploded. The experiment 
was repeated twenty or thirty times,—and where the 
granite was most shattered the shock arrived at the 
rate of only 1,299 feet per second ; under the most 
favourable circumstances, where the rock was most 
homogeneous, the impulse travelled at 1,661 feet per 
second, In many of the most celebrated earthquakes 
clocks have been stopped, and thus indications afford- 
ed of the rate at which the shocks travelled. In the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1761, the shock travelled to 
Corunna at the rate of 1,994 feet, to Cork at the 
rate of 5,280 feet, and to Santa Cruz in Barbary at 
3,261 feet per second. The great Cutch earthquake, 
in 1819, stopped the clocks in Calcutta, and showed 
a rate of 1,172 feet per second. The Nepaul earth- 
quake of 1834 stopped numerous chronometers, and 
the rate of transit from the assumed centre to various 
places showed a rate varying from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet per second. These rates were all lower than 
would be expected, considering rocks as homogeneous 
substances; and perhaps, after all, the earthquake 
shocks might follow a law altogether different from 
that of sownd waves. 

Mr. Matter then called attention to the Catalogue 
of Earthquakes, amounting to nearly 6,000, and—ex- 
hibited diagrams in which the amount of earthquake 
disturbance in all known times was represented by 
curved lines; these showed a slight indication of 
paroxysmal periods, with intervals of half-a-century 
or more. Another diagram representing the months 
in which the shocks occurred, showed a maximum in 
December and January. Mr. Mallet then exhibited 
a map of the distribution of earthquakes, formed by 
colouring the area of each successive earthquake re- 
corded in the Catalogue, and one wash of colour being 
carried over another, produced tints of intensity pro- 
portioned to the frequency of these visitations, On 
this map the regions of Guinea, Abyssinia, and Mada- 
gascar were uncoloured, no recorded earthquakes 
having occurred in them; Greenland was uncoloured, 
because the slight shocks felt there might have been 
occasioned simply by movements of masses of ice 
upon the coast. Special attention was called to one 
spot in the Atlantic near the Line, and midway be- 
tween Guinea and Brazil; vessels passing this tract 
almost always experienced shocks,—the soundings 
were extremely variable, some being obtained at 400 
fathoms, whilst at very small distances the depth was 
exceedingly great, as if the bottom was formed by a 
group of volcanic mountains. The connexion be- 
tween earthquake lines and volcanic lines was very 
apparent on this map; but some earthquake regions, 
like Central Siberia and a tract extending from India 
to Bohemia, display very little volcanic energy. On 
a diagram section of the globe, the most distant points 
at which great earthquakes had been felt were con- 
nected by straight lines; these showed what very 
large portions of the mass of the earth might have 
been affected supposing the original impulses to have 
been communicated at very great depths. Lastly, 
Mr. Mallet called attention to the great want of bib- 
liographical catalogues in all public libraries, which 
rendered the search after earthquake literature a 
work of enormous labour. 

Mr. Hopkins remarked that whilst he placed no 
faith in such indications as those of earthquakes 
being more frequent in the winter, they were yet very 
curious; and it was not yet known how much might 
be due to the influence of apparently trivial causes. 
With regard to the condition of the interior of the 
globe, and looking at the earthquake map, he was 
still disposed to lean towards the hypothesis of the 
existence of internal lakes of fluid, more or less dis- 
connected, in preference to a fluid central nucleus ; 
earthquake shocks would be propagated to great dis- 
tances beyond the boundaries of the agitated fluid. 

Lieut.-Col. Portiock exhibited Fossils collected 
by Mr. R. Rubidge at Sunday River, on the Cape fron- 





tier. They consisted of marine shells of the genera 
Ammonites, Gryphea, Photadomya and Trigonia; 
and plants of the genera Zamia, Neuropteris, Pecop- 
teris and Sphenopteris. The shells were apparently 
of Jurassic age; the plants, which had been exa- 
mined by Dr. Harvey, were regarded as chiefly re- 
sembling those of the coal of Australia, 

Mr. Bunsvry stated that the Zamia was eminently 
characteristic of the series included between the 
Keuper and the Wealden; the others were fossil 
ferns in such a condition, that nothing short of spe- 
cific identity would be of any value in determining 
their age. The age of the Australian coal plants was 
still problematic; but they had been regarded by 
Mr. Morris as more nearly resembling the oolitic 
plants of Yorkshire than those of the true coal. 

‘On Indications of Upheavals and Depressions of 
the Land in India,’ by Dr. W. Buist.—These exist 
all round the shores of India, from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay. They are met with in clearing out docks and 
tanks, in which beds of loamy soil are found, full of 
the roots and stools of trees, at a level below the 
mean level of the sea, and covered by sea-sand and 
shingle. At Bombay these ancient forests are covered 
by a concrete of shells and gravel, and in some in- 
stances beds of fresh-looking coral have been found. 
The lignite contains sulphate of iron, which effloresces 
so abundantly as to have been collected and sold to 
dyers. The roots are often much worm-eaten, the 
borings being lined with carbonate of lime. Capt, 
Fulljames noticed similar phenomena at Gogo, in the 
Gulf of Cambay,—and Capt. Vicary at Kurachee. 
The sea-margin of Western India is almost every- 
where an expanse of level ground, only from three to 
ten feet above high water, consisting of loose or 
cemented gravel with sea shells. Similar tracts have 
been traced along the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea, and the east coast of Africa. Near Poona, 
in the Deccan, is an alluvial tract cut through by 
rivers, which shows thick beds of receut freshwater 
shells cemented by carbonate of lime, at a depth of 
fifteen feet below the surface. It is supposed to be 
the site of a great lake; and the opinion of Dr, 
Gibson is quoted to the effect that all the alluvium of 
the Deccan has had a similar origin. 

The Rey. T. Rankin stated in a paper, that the 
parish church of North Dalton, near Beverley, stands 
on a small mound with a pond below. The mound 
is a mass of chalky gravel, usually supposed to be 
artificial,—but the writer regards it as a mass of drift 
left by currents. 


MONDAY. 
Section D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘ On the Anatomy of the genus Sagitta,’byMr. T. H. 
Hvuxiey.—The author stated that he had frequently 
met with this creature during his voyage in H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake, and had examined it carefully by the 
aid of the microscope. Some points in its structure, 
especially a large anterior nervous ganglion, had in- 
duced naturalists to regard this creature as a form 
approaching the Mollusca, but the author regarded it 
as more closely connected with the Annelida. 

Prof. E. Fores said that he had often taken this 
creature in the British seas. It was very widely dif 
fused through the ocean. Its perfect transparency 
and arrow-like form made it difficult to be detected 
in the water. He had always regarded it as more 
closely related to the Mollusca than to any other 
family. He thought it might hold a similar relation 
to the Gasteropoda on the one side that the Chitons 
did on the other.__Mr. C. Peacu stated that he had 
found it from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
He could confirm Mr. Huxley’s observations, as he 
had often taken it and made drawings of its anatomy. 
In his specimens a small semicircular appendage was 
observed on each side of the fin. He had seen a 
sagitta swallowed by a medusa. The sagitta was 
more abundant in Cornwall than in Aberdeen.— 
Prof. M‘Coy pointed out the resemblance of the 
ganglion in Sagitta to that which occurred in the 
Brachiurous Crustacea. Milne- Edwards regarded 
the Chiton as an annulose 7. wpe d 
thought the proper position of Sagitta might ulti- 
er be found to be between the Crustacea and 
Annulosa. ‘ on BS heii 

The Secretary read a paper from Messrs. ALD 
and Hancock on the Branchial Currents in Pholas 
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and Mya.—In this paper the authors brought for- 
ward a series of experiments to show that in the 
families of Pholadide and Myade there existed a 
communication between the branchial, or upper, and 
the lower syphons which these animals are known to 
possess. These observations and experiments were 


made to controvert the opinion expressed by Messrs. 
Garner and Clark, that no such communication ex- 
isted as the authors had observed. The paper was 
illustrated by drawings of the syphons in Pholas 


crispata. 

* Remarks on the Vitality of Seeds,’ by Prof. Hen- 
sLow.—The author stated that during the last year he 
‘had planted several seeds sent to the Committee ap- 
pointed to report on this subject, and out of those he 
had planted two had grown. They both belonged 
to the order Leguminose, and one was produced 
from seed seventeen, and the other from seed twenty 
years old. On the whole, it appeared that the seeds 
of Leguminosz retained their vitality longest. Tourne- 
fort had recorded an instance of beans growing after 
having been kept a hundred years, and Willdenow 
had observed a sensitive plant to grow from seed that 
had been kept sixty years. The instances of plants 
growing from seeds found in mummies were all erro- 
neous. So also was the case, related by Dr. Lindley, 
of a raspberry bush growing from seed found in the 
inside of a man buried in an ancient barrow. 

Mr. BasincTon related a case in which M. Fries, 
of Upsala, succeeded in growing a species of Hiera- 
cium from seeds which had been in his herbarium 
upwards of fifty years. Desmoulins recorded an in- 
stance of the opening of some ancient tombs in which 
seed was found, and on being planted they produced 
species of Scabiosa and Heliotropium. Recently 
some seeds from Egypt were sown in Cambridge 
which were thought to have germinated, but on exa- 
mining them they were covered with a pitchy sub- 
stance, which had evidently been applied subsequent 
to their germination, and thus they had preserved the 
appearance of growth through a long period of time. 
—Dr. CLeGcHorn stated that after the burning or 
clearing of a forest in India, invariably there sprung 
up a new set of plants which were not known in the 
spot before. 

‘Report on the Physical and Economical Effects 
of the Destruction of Tropical Forests in British 
India,’ by Dr. H. CLecuorn.—Viewing the question 
in its physical relations, the author drew attention to 
‘the climatic influences of the denudation of the sur- 
face of the country ; he adverted to the known phe- 
nomena of decrease of springs, and the consequent 
diminution of river supplies, as results of the entire 
removal of the woods which are collected on the 
highlands, where such supplies usually originate,— 
and while distinctly admitting that wherever the 
wants of an advancing population require the clear- 
ance of forest lands, whether for food or the pro- 
tection of health, such clearance is to be encouraged, 
‘he at the same time insisted strongly on the propriety 
of exercising a careful vigilance, under well-defined 
regulations, in all cases in which the above-mentioned 
causes are not in operation. In considering the 
economic relations of the question, Dr. Cleghorn 
‘availed himself largely of the labours of various dis- 
tinguished and intelligent observers to illustrate the 
effects of the existing imperfect system of protection 
and superintendence. He recorded evidence as to 
the state of the forests in Malabar, Canara, Mysore, 
‘Travancore, the Tenasserim provinces, the Indian 
Archipelago, and the wooded tracts which skirt the 
base of the Himalayas. From this evidence, it 
appears that neither the Government nor the com- 
munity derive from the forests all those advantages 
which they are calculated to afford. There are 
numerous products of which the value is known 
and appreciated,—but which are collected in ways 
so rude and wasteful, that it is doubtful whether 
more of them are not lost in the process than are 
brought into commerce. There are others, perhaps 
more numerous, which are known only to the scien- 
tific observer; to these, it has been the endeavour 
of the Committee to direct attention. It is no un- 
authorized inference, that in the depths of those 
great forest masses there may still be many substances 
which only await recognition by instructed eyes to 
take their places among the valuable agents of manu- 
facturing industry, social comfort,or medical practice. 
To correct the first, to extend the second, and to 





discover the third, are the leading points to which 
the Committee would direct attention; and they 
have endeavoured to furnish to the best of their 
ability information calculated to advance each of 
those interesting ends. ‘The general cunclusions 
which appear to the Committee to be warranted 
by the various statements of fact and opinion, may 
be summed up as follows: —1, That over large por- 
tions of the Indian empire there is at present an 
almost uncontrolled destruction of the indigenous 
forests in progress, by the careless habits of the 
native population. 2, That in Malabar, Tenasserim 
and Scinde, where supervision is exercised, consider- 
able improvement has already taken place in the 
forests. 3, That these improvements may be ex- 
tended by a rigid enforcement of the present regula- 
tions, and the enactment of additional provisions of 
the following character, —viz., careful maintenance of 
the forests by the plantation of seedlings in the 
place of mature trees removed,—prohibition of cut- 
ting until trees are well grown, with rare and special 
exceptions for peculiar purposes,—in cases of trees 
yielding gums, resins or other valuable products, 
that greater care be taken in tapping or notching 
the trees, most serious damage at present resulting 
from neglect in this operation. 4, That special care 
and attention should be given to the preservation 
and maintenance of the forests occupying tracts un- 
suited for culture, whether by reason of altitude or 
by peculiarities of physical structure. 5, That ina 
country to which the maintenance of its water sup- 
plies is of such extreme importance, the indiscrimi- 
nate clearance of forests around the localities whence 
the supplies are derived is greatly to be deprecated. 
6, That, as much local ignorance prevails as to the 
number and nature of valuable forest products, mea- 
sures should be taken to supply, through the officers 
in charge, information calculated to diminish such 
ignorance. 7, That, as much information which 
may be of practical utility is contained in the manu- 
script Reports and Proceedings of the late “ Planta- 
tion Committee,” it is desirable that the same 
should, if practicable, be abstracted and given to the 
public. 

Capt. Srracuey said he could not agree with those 
who thought that forests had much influence on cli- 
mate. It was a notion that they encouraged rain,— 
but it was more probable that rain was the cause of 
forests. He alluded to districts in India in which the 
forest vegetation was just in proportion to the fall of 
rain; being small and diminutive where there was 
little rain, and abundant and gigantic where there 
was much rain. In temperate climates forests might 
produce an effect,—but certainly not in the tropics. 
With regard to the economical question, there could 
be no doubt that it was foolish to destroy what was 
valuable, but we had not the power to arrest the 
present desiruction of forests in India.—Mr. Bun- 
BURY enumerated several instances where forests did 
not exist and yet there was much rain, and others 
where forests existed and there was little rain. Hum- 
boldt was our great authority on this subject, and he 
had recorded his opinions of the influence of forests 
on climate. In many districts where forests were 
cleared and single individuals left, these latter soon 
died from the want of the influence of their neigh- 
bours.—Dr. Lankester pointed out that according 
to the laws of vegetation plants must be supplied 
with water in a liquid or vaporous form for their 
growth, and that all the facts which had been men- 
tioned, and which at first sight appeared opposed to 
each other, might be explained. That forests did 
not always grow in rainy districts arose probably from 
the waters accumulating and forming morasses in 
which forest trees would not grow. In districts where 
there was not much rain there might be much mois- 
ture in the atmosphere,—rain in general supplied 
only a very small quantity of the water required by 
plants. Vegetable physiology afforded no expla- 
nation of the effects on climate, attributed by some 
observers to forests. 

Dr. CLeGuory, in answer to a question from Dr, 
Lankester, gave a short account of the destruction 
that is now going on in the forests of Jsonandra 
gutta, the plant which yields the gutta pertsha. The 
extent of these forests is at present unknown; but 
the present process of collecting the gum renders it 
highly probable that the supply of this article may 
be very considerably diminished. 
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Prof. ALLMAN exhibited a monstrosj 
common Wallflower (Chetranthus heirs) in eine 
the stamens were converted into carpels. 
from some points in the structure of these met and 
phosed stamens he gathered tlie inference that the 
stigmas of the Cruciferee were composed of the up; 
of the two half stigmas of a normally two-homel 
stigma. 


TUESDAY. 


‘On some facts tending to show the probabji; 
the Conversion of Asci into Spores in pret 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkevey and Mr.C. £, Brooug, 
—The species of plants which afforded the mater; 
for the remarks of the authors were the following : 
1. Tympanis saligna (Tode).—2. Spheria ingteinans 
(Tode).—3. Hendersonia mutabilis (Berkeley ang 
Broome.) In the first instance a_ specimen of the 
T. saligna produced both sporidiferous asci anj 
naked spores from the same hymenium. Ip the 
second case the sphezria was found growing together 
in the same matrix with the Stilbospora m 
the two plants having a common orifice for the 
emission of their sporidia and spores. In the thirj 
case a specimen of H. mutabilis exhibited two cell 
containing different bodies, each having the character 
of spores, 

Dr. J. Hooker stated, that fronf his examination 
of the Laminarie of the Antarctic Expedition, he 
had no doubt that an ascus might be converted inty 
spores, The examination of this subject was 
with interest to the botanist, and he hoped further 
observations would be made. 

‘On the Botanical Geography of the Himalay, 
Mountains and Tibet,’ by Capt. R. Srracuey ani 
Major Mappen.—Capt. Srracuey described, by the 
aid of maps and diagrams, the principal features 
of the vegetable kingdom in the districts of India 
in which he had travelled in company with Major 
Madden. 

Dr. T. Tuomson, also by the aid of a series of 
diagrams, representing the distribution of plants in 
Western Tibet, described the botanical geography 
of this district. 

Dr. J. Hooker observed that Capt. Strachey and 
Dr. Thomson had done for the Himalaya what 
Humboldt had done for the Andes. The district of 
the Himalaya in which he had travelled was not w- 
like that just described,—it was however higher, 
reaching to 28,000 feet, whilst that first described 
was only 25,000 feet. In the Sikkim Himalaya th 
ascents were constantly modified by descents, and 
there wasmore rain, and the line of perpetualsnow wa 
lower than in Kuméon. Pines were alike abundant 
in both regions. The larch was abundant in Sikkim, 
but absent in Kuméon. Rhododendrons numbered 
thirty-six species in Sikkim, but only six or eight in 
Kum4on.—Mr. WinTERBotToM, who had travelled 
over the same districts with Capt. Strachey aud Dr 
Thomson, compared the Flora of the Alps with that 
of the Himalaya, and pointed out the comparative 
richness of the latter. Where firs alone grew on the 
Alps, a most varied and beautiful vegetation was ob- 
served in the Himalaya. There was, however, a grett 
difference in different districts. Where the rains fel 
and the atmosphere was moist, there the vegetation 
was most prolific, but where there was a want of mos 
ture the land was sterile and truly disagreeable t 
behold. Many of the plants were representative d 
European species. 

The Secretary brought up the Report of the 
Committee ‘On the Vitality of Seeds;’ which, it 
addition to the observations of Prof. Henslow befor 
recorded, on account of the earliness of the seas, 
presented no new features of interest. 

Dr. Lankester presented a new series of dat 
ings of species of Zoophytes,—some of which wet 
described at the last meeting of the Association by 
Mr. Busk. The object of this exhibition was! 
show the nature of the work in which Mr. Buk 
engaged, and to solicit from all those 
specimens the loan of those which Mr. Busk bai 
not yet figured. The species required are, those 
the marine Polyzoa and the Sertulariade,—m@ 
especially West Indian and North Amen@ 
form. Mr. Busk would be glad to obtain examplé 
of Beania mirabilis, Crisidia setacea, Lalicornans 
sinuosa, and the so-called Cellularia Hooker. 
plates exhibited were intended to form the illus 
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sons of @ catalogue of the Zoophytes in the British 


— Recent Caleareous Zoophytes found at 
Ipsmi Harwich, &c.,° by Mr. C. W. Peacn.—He 
comenced by stating that when he left home it was 
pot his intention to offer any communication to the 

«on, On finding no calcareous zoophytes in the 
Yuseum at Ipswich, and having found fifteen or 
gsteen species at that place, some from the Orwell, 

at Harwich, he mentioned them to induce 
gone one to collect and fill up this gap. Some of 
the specimens found are the most beautiful of the 
iish Lepralias; one of which agrees with one new 
» the British list, found by him also in Cornwall 
gai Scotland. He also produced one new to the 
British list from Cornwall, and which, on examining 
Lepralias from the Mediterranean on a Pinna, 
be found to be identically the same. He also called 
stention to the scooping of pits in shells and stones 
yy Lepralice,—and exhibited several specimens of 
diells and a stone which had been scooped by one 
gf the most delicate calcareous .ones, Hippothoa 
dearicata, which it had equally scooped with those 
oflarger size. Some of the shells had not only the 
its, but the Lepralia as well. 

Prof. HensLow regarded Mr. Peach as an excel- 
{et example for the people of Ipswich. Whilst a 
cost-guard man, he had found time to cultivate a 
tute for natural history, and this had led to his pre- 
gat position, Mr. Peach had seldom failed to con- 
tribute most important objects of interest to this 
Section at its meetings during the session of the 
Association. 

‘On the Antenne of the Annulosa and their 
Homologies in the Mammalia,’ by Dr. W. Mac- 
DONALD. 

‘Ona Monstrosity of Lathyrus odoratus disco- 
raed in the Garden of John King, Esq.,’ by Dr. 
LiykesteR.—In this specimen, the papilionaceous 
pelals were reduced to mere scales, the calyx was 
mgular, and the stamens assumed the condition in 
which they are found in regular flowers with ten 
samens arranged intwo rows. The fruits presented 
a foliar character. 

‘Report on the Reproduction of the higher Cryp- 
togamiee,’ by Mr. A. Henrrey.—This was an instal- 
ment of a Report, called for by the Association last 
year,on the recent progress of Vegetable Physiology, 
fom Dr. Lindley, Dr. Lankester, and Mr. Henfrey. 
The greater part of this report was taken up by a 
summary of the facts at present on record respecting 
the occurrence of the organs termed antheridia and 
pistillidia in all the higher families of cryptogamic 
plants—viz. the Mosses, Liverworts, Ferns, Horse-tails, 
Ciub-mosses and Pepperworts. After discussing the 
various debated points, the Report concluded :—“ Per- 
haps the time has hardly come for us to arrive at any 
conclusion on these points. The phenomena in the 
Fems and Equisetacex, as well as in the Rhizo- 
carpe, Lycopodiacew, and Isectacez less strikingly, 
wem to present a series of conditions analogous to 
those which have been described under the name of 
‘alternations of generations’ in the animal kingdom; 
and seeing the resemblance which the pistillidia of 
the Mosses bear to the ‘ovules’ of the other families, 
re can hardly help extending the same views to 

,—in which case we should have the remarkable 
phenomenon of a compound organism, in which a 
tew individual, forming a second generation deve- 
loped after a process of fertilization, remains attached 
Organically to its parent, from which it differs totally 
wall anatomical and physiological characters. It is 

needless to advert to the essential difference 
between such a case and that of the occurrence of 
fower buds and leaf buds upon the same stem in the 
! mia, as parts of a single plant, yet possess- 
‘0g a certain amount of independent vitality. These 
ate produced from each other by simple extension, 
“y @ process of germination; while the moss capsule, 
ifthe sexual theory be correct, is the result of a true 
‘productive process. Moreover, we have the ana- 
ogy to the increase by germination in the innovations 
by which the leafy stems of the mosses are multi plied. 

Neonclusion, it is remarked, that these anomalous 
conditions lose their remarkable character to a great 
‘tent if we refuse to accept the evidence of sexuality 
Which is brought forward in the report. If the strue- 
ues are all products of mere extension or germina- 

analogies which have been supposed to exist 





between them and the organs of flowering plants all | villages, is undoubtedly evident. It may be denied 


fall to the ground. But, believing that the hypothesis 
of sexuality is based on solid grounds, the Reporter 
is by no means inclined to allow the difficulty of the 
explanation of these relations to be urged as a valid 
argument against their existence. He trusts that 
the present Report may be the means of attracting 
new investigators to a subject which presents so many 
points of interest and importance.” 

Prof. Henstow referred to the great interest of 
the questions which Mr. Henfrey had undertaken to 
report on,—and felt sure that every physiological 
botanist would study earnestly the very valuable Re- 
port which had been read. 

* Account of a New Apparatus for the Supply of 
Warm Air to the Lungs, with an examination of the 
principle of the Respirator,’ by Dr. T. G. Haxke.— 
This apparatus consisted of a gum elastic bag worn 
under the clothes over the chest. This bag commu- 
nicated below with the external atmosphere, and 
above conveyed the air to the person breathing. By 
a series of valves the fresh air alone was allowed to 
pass into the lungs, and the used air was expelled 
into the atmosphere. Dr. Hake thought this appa- 
ratus preferable to the ordinary respirator, not only 
on account of its greater economy, but on account of 
a fresh supply of pure air being constantly assured. 
—The instrument was examined by several medical 
men, who seemed to think favourably of its claims to 
trial. 

‘Ona Sample of Blood containing Fat,’ by Dr. 
J. H. Gurapstone.—The author detailed an exami- 
nation of a sample of serum, which was quite white 
and opaque, from floating globules of a substance 
that was found to consist of a crystalline matter, 
apparently cholesterin, mixed with a much larger 
amount of non-crystallizable fat, readily saponified 
when boiled with alkali. The sample was given to 
Mr. Wrench, who exhausted 2 ounces 40 minims of 
the liquid by means of ether, and obtained from it 
3°96 grains of fat. The amount of fatty matter in 
the blood itself must, of course, have been larger, 
since that portion which had become entangled in 
the coagulated clot was not estimated. The blood 
was taken from a patient suffering from symptoms 
of apoplexy. He recovered. The author could 
not find any account of fatty blood having been 
observed in this disease. 

‘Some further consideration of Mr. Grove's 
Theory of the Correlation of Physical Forces, and 
of the Arguments for extending the Correlation to 
Mind and Vitality,’ by Dr. FowLer.—After alluding 
to the recent researches of Dr. Carpenter, Mr. New- 
port and Prof. Matteucci, the author proceeded to 
point out that the same correlation which connected 
the physical forces together would apply to vitality, 
and even to mind. 

* On Cretinism in England,’ by Mr. R. Twinina. 
—At the last Meeting of the British Association, at 
Edinburgh, it was suggested, in a paper read by Dr. 
Coldstream, “that it was advisable to obtain statis- 
tical information as to the number of idiots in Great 
Britain.” The knowledge to be thus obtained is 
still most desirable and requisite to the due carrying 
forward of the work of forming institutions for their 
relief. Since the last meeting, we have renewed 
proofs that the Swiss cretin is in many cases capable 
not only of relief but of cure. The late visit of Dr. 
Guggenbiihl, the founder of the Institution on the 
Abendberg, has caused fresh observation on this 
subject to be made known and confirmed. He was 
unable to remain in England to attend this Meeting, 
but he is very anxious that all possible research 
should be continued concerning the numbers of those 
afflicted with the malady in this country, and the 
degree of idiocy to which they are reduced. He 
made several journies through different counties of 
England, the result of which has been partly made 
known in a ‘Letter addressed to Lord Ashley on 
some Points of Public Concern and Christian Legis- 
lation.’ Although the disease exists under different 
forms in different countries, yet in all its states it must 
always be considered as one of the greatest calamities 
which can afflict a family or an individual ; and each 
country is deeply concerned in ascertaining how far 
it may be relieved or cured, as well as in what man- 
ner it may be averted or prevented by timely care. 
That it is a question peculiarly affecting the present 


attention to sanitary measures, both in towns and in | 





by some that any true cretins exist in England, 
although Dr. Guggenbiihl relates that “ of 500 
idiots lately discovered in Lancashire a considerable 
number are marked with the character of cretinism. 
In the village of Settle I detected some cases nearly 
identical with many of the cretins of the Alps. In 
the village of Chiselborough, in Somersetshire, most 
of its 350 inhabitants are afflicted with goitre, are 
very subject to deafness, imperfect utterance and 
low degree of intelligence, which in as many as 
twenty-four individuals descends to absolute cretin- 
ism.’’ Idiocy is generally allowed to be incurable, 
whilst cretinism has been often cured,—yet, in all 
cases, idiots are capable of some kind of amelioration. 
This has been proved by Dr. Howe, of Boston, United 
States,—and by theinstitutionsfounded within the last 
few years in this country. At Park House, Highgate, 
and at the branch institution at Essex Hall, Col- 
chester, great relief has been afforded and beneficial 
changes have been effected in the state of the poor 
idiot children, in regard to health, behaviour, happi- 
ness, comfort, and even intelligence, for in many 
cases they have been enabled to occupy themselves 
in various useful ways. The work of restoring the 
cretins has been carried on in Switzerland by one 
devoted individual during the last ten years. Simi- 
lar establishments are now rising up in several coun- 
tries of the Continent. Three houses have been 
opened in this country for the poor idiot,—but the 
number of applicants far exceeds the vacancies. To 
ascertain the numbers and to provide institutions is 
now a work to be carried on ;—every effort hitherto 
made having proved successful so far as the nature 
of the case admitted of relief or cure. 


MONDAY. 
Sxction E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

‘On the Geography of Kum4on and Garhwil in 
the Him4laya Mountains,’ by Capt. R. Srracney.— 
Capt. Strachey began by giving a sketch of the 
general configuration of the surface of Central Asia; 
in which he pointed out that the elevated region 
known as Tibet formed the summit of a great pro- 
tuberance above the general level of the earth's sur- 
face of which the two mountain chains known by 
the name of the Himdlaya and Kouenlun were 
nothing more than the south and north faces, these 
ranges having no definite special existence apart from 
the general mass. He then proceeded to give a 
more detailed account of the main physical features 
of the British provinces of Kum4on and Garhwil, in 
the Himalaya, and of the part of Tibet contiguous 
to our frontier to which his own observations had 
been restricted. The plains of Northern India 
extend along the entire southern edge of the Himé- 
laya, over about 500,000 square miles, nowhere 
exceeding in elevation 1,200 feet above the sea. 
From these rise the mountains suddenly and in a 
well-defined line. The exterior range, called the 
Siwaliks by Dr. Falconer and Col. Cautley, is of no 
great elevation, hardly exceeding 3,000 feet. The 
characteristic tracts of swamp and dry forest that 
occur along its southern face, known as Tarai and 
Bhabar, and the longitudinal valleys called Dan 
along its northern slope were described. Imme- 
diately above these rise the first ranges of the great 
mountain region that extends to the north, over a 
breadth of upwards of 200 miles. The loftiest peaks, 
some of which exceed 28,000 feet in height, are 
usually found along a line of 80 or 90 miles from 
the southern edge of the chain, which in Kumdéon 
neither is coincident with the water-shed nor forms 
‘a continuous ridge, but is broken up into groups, 
separated by deep gorges, and connected by trans- 
verse spurs with the water-shed range that runs 20 
or 30 miles further to the north. On crossing this 
water-shed, which forms the boundary between 
Tibet and our provinces, the traveller finds himself, 
not without astonishment, on a plain of 150 miles 
in length and 30 or 40 in breadth, the elevation of 
which varies from 16,000 feet along its southern 
edge to 14,500 feet in its more central parts, where it 
is cut through by the river Sutlej. It is everywhere 
intersected by stupendous ravines, that of the 
Sutlej being nearly 3,000 feet deep, which are fur- 
rowed out of the alluvial matter of which the plain 
is composed. The mountains that bound this plain 
to the north hardly enter the region of perpetual 
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snow :—the famous peak of Kailas, which is nearly 
22,000 feet in altitude, being the highest point. 
Capt. Strachey then gave a brief account of his first 
journey into this country,—in which, in company 
with Mr. J. E. Winterbottom, he reached the lakes 
of Rakastél and Manasarowar, which are found 
towards the eastern extremity of the plain at an 
elevation of 15,200 feet. 

A general view of the geology of these regions 
followed ; from which it appeared that from the 
Siwalik range, which was before known to be of ter- 
tiary age, the mountains are formed of metamorphic 
rocks, until we pass the line of greatest elevation. 
We then again find fossiliferous rocks, which form 
a regular sequence from the lower Silurian to the 
tertiary formations. Fossils from all of these beds 
have been collected and brought to this country by 
Capt. Strachey. It is of the tertiary beds that is 
eomposed the great plain already described, and in 
them have been found fossilized remains of ele- 
phant and rhinoceros at an elevation of between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet above the sea. From a 
general consideration of these circumstances, it 
was inferred that the present wonderful deve- 
lopement of the Him4laya and of the elevated 
regions of Tibet dates no further back than the 
tertiary period :—being, in fact, one of the most 
recent changes that the surface of the earth has 
undergone. Proceeding from the solid crust of the 
earth to its aérial covering, an account was given 
of the chief meteorological phenomena :—among 
which it will be sufficient to specify two of the most 
remarkable,— namely, the glaciers and perpetual 
snow. Glaciers were shown to abound in all parts 
of the mountains covered with perpetual snow de- 
scending as low as 11,500 feet. The snow-line, the 
height of which has given rise to much discussion, 
was stated to descend to about 15,500 on the 
southern face of the Himdlaya; while it was pointed 
out that as we advance to the north of the great 
peaks, and stand on the mountains bordering the 
Tibetan plain, the snow line has receded to 19,000 
or 20,000 feet. This phenomenon was shown to 
depend chiefly on the fact that the quantity of 
snow that falls to the north of the great Himalayan 
peaks is far less than that which falls on their southern 
slopes. Capt. Strachey then passed to the description 
of the vegetation of these mountains. Its character 
was shown to be truly tropical up to elevations of about 
4,000 feet, though even from 3,000 feet some of the 
forms of temperate climes begin to appear. The 
remarkable admixture of these temperate forms with 
those of the torrid zone that is met with in the val- 
leys of the larger rivers that penetrate at a very low 
level far into the interior of the mountains was also 
noticed. Above 4,000 feet, oaks, rhododendrons and 
andromeda form a very great proportion of the forest 
up to 7,000 feet; although in many places the Pinus 
longifolia clothes the slopes of the hills to the 
exclusion of everything else, nearly within the 
same limit, or from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. As we 
ascend, species of the deciduous trees of colder 
climates are introduced,—and they, with the addi- 
tion of other pines, prevail in the upper parts of the 
forest, from 8,000 to 11,500 feet, where arboreous 
vegetation is usually found to terminate rather sud- 
denly. Above this, a more open tract succeeds, in 
which the vegetation is for the most part herbaceous, 
few shrubs ascending so high as 14,000 feet. As 
we recede in our progress to the north, behind the 
higher summits of the range, the country rapidly 

comes more arid; and when we reach the plain of 
Tibet we find it to be almost a desert, on which few 
plants rise even to the height of a single foot. 
vegetation, which, though scanty, is still highly inter- 
esting from its similarity to that of the Arctic Regions, 
may be considered finally to cease at about 17,000 
or 18,000 feet. After referring to the agriculture of 
this tract, in which the profitable cultivation of the 
cereal grains was shown to be carried up to about 
14,000 feet, Capt. Strachey concluded by an account 
of some of the zoological characteristics of the Tibetan 
plateau. He mentioned more particularly the kyang 
or wild ass, the yak, the wild and domestic sheep 
and goats, the ounce, and other animals, specimens 
of-which he brought with him from that country, and 
which have lately been set up in the East India Com- 
pany’s Museum. 

‘On the Inhabitants of Kumdon and Garhwil, by 


The‘ 


Mr. J. Srracney.— After alluding to thedifficulty of 
arriving at satisfactory conclusions regarding the eth- 
nological relations of the tribes inhabiting the Himd- 
laya, in consequence of that range of mountains lying 
on the boundary line between two or more races, 
Mr. Strachey proceeded to give some account of the 
people called Khasiya,—which comprise the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Kum4on and Garhwil. A 
tribe of the same name is spread extensively over the 
greater part of the Nepdlese territories; and it has 
been assumed from this circumstance and other facts 
observed in the eastern parts of the Himdlaya, that 
the Khasiyas generally are a people of mixed Tibetan 
and Indian race. Although this may perhaps be true 
of the Khasiyas of Eastern Nepal, Mr. Strachey con- 
sidered that it was by no means proved to be the 
case as to those of Kumdon; and he doubted whether 
the signs of any non-Indian stock were more definite 
in the people of Kuméon than in those of the plains 
of Northern Hindtistan. In form and feature, in lan- 
guage, religion, and customs, the Khasiyas of Kumaon 
appear to be Hind4, and all their sentimentsand pre- 
judices are so strongly imbued with the peculiar spirit 
of that faith, that, although their social habits and 
religion are often repugnant to Hind& orthodoxy, it is 
difficult for any one who knows them to consider them 
anything but Hindi. The custom of polyandry 
does not prevail in Kumdon and Garhwél. Mr. 
Strachey pointed out why he considered that the 
existence of this custom did not necessarily prove 
descent from a Tibetan stock, and how it might 
grow up in a purely Hindi community as a conse- 
quence of the general social state. Historical 
evidence helps to confirm the opinion that the 
Khasiyas of Kumdéon are of Hind#i origin. It is 
proved by ancient inscriptions found in Garhwél 
that, say fifteen hundred years ago, the Hindé 
religion was in full force in these provinces, and 
that in the country itself the people were then 
known by the name Khasa. In Manu, the 
Mahabharata, and in several of the Puranas, we 
read of a race of Kshatriyas called Khasa, dwellers 
in mountains, who have become degraded by the 
neglect of religious rites,—and it is curious that the 
Khasiyas of Kumfon at the present day give an 
almost exactly similar account of themselves. 
After speaking of some of the social and economical 
peculiarities of the Khasiyas, Mr, Strachey pro- 
ceeded to give an account of the Bhétiyas, the most 
important of the tribes of Tibetan origin found in 
Kumdaon and Garhwal, inhabiting the country near 
the Tibetan frontier, among the highest parts of the 
Himalayan chain. Their villages are situated at 
elevations varying from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea. But the Bhétiyas derive their chief means 
of subsistence, not from agriculture, but from the 
carrying trade between Tibet and the Cis-himdlayan 
States, of which they possess a monopoly. An 
account was given of this trade and of their general 
habits, religion, languages, &c. Of their Tibetan 
origin there can be no doubt. The adjoining pro- 
vince of Tibet was also referred to. The name of 
this country is Hindes, the land of Huns,—not 
Hiundes, the snow country, nor Oondes, the wool- 
country, as it has been variously termed. From 
ancient inscriptions found in Garhwal, of which 
Mr. Strachey intended to give an account hereafter, 
it is proved that the country in question was called 
Huna, probably more than 1,000 years ago; and 
there can be no doubt that the race of Hunas often 
mentioned in the Purdnas must be referred to the 
same country, This fact seems to help to corrobo- 
rate the views of the Chevalier Bunsen and of other 
ethnologists regarding the origin of the Huns in the 
countries on the northern borders of the Himdlaya. 
The reading of this paper elicited some in- 
teresting remarks from the Presrpent, Sir R. I. 
Murcuison, Mr. Wintersortom, and Mr. R. Cust 
—the latter two both travellers in the Himalayas.— 


Dr. Donapson said, that in his opinion, the value 
of Capt. Strachey’s paper consisted in the fact that 
it was a contribution to pure scientific geography. 
As there were many persons in the room to whom 
scientific geography was a new study, he might be 
excused for explaining one of the points in the 
paper which appeared to him to have peculiar 


value. Capt. Strachey had shown that the moun- 
tain range of the Himalayas, the loftiest in the world; 
was, geologically speaking, of very recent origin. 
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Most people spoke of mountains as ty : 
quity—they were called “ eternal hills, but 
known to the physical geographer that they w 
the youngest features of the earth’s surface, - 
some parts of the world they were still in the 
cess of formation—Dr. R. G. Laruam remark 
that there were three points on which he dj 
from Mr. Strachey in respect to their value 

. od : a 
ethnological criteria. Polyandria, or the 80-calleq 
multiplicity of husbands, for the parts in questi 
was primd facie evidence of Tibetan blood 
even when not existing in an unmistakeable form it 

$ . ’ 

was generally to be found in some modified fom 
That the language was not absolutely Hinda, might 
be seen by Mr. Hodgson’s vocabulary. The 
seemed not to be native,—a fact which always sub. 
tracted from its value as a character. 

*On the Negro Races of the Indian Archipelago 
and Pacific Islands,’ by Mr. J. Crawrvurp. 

Mr. Cull read a ‘Communication relative t 
the great Earthquake experienced in Chile, April 
2, 1851, from R. Bupor, Esq. to W. Bottagpr 
Esq., in a letter dated April 17, with Obserya. 
tions by the latter.’—“It came westward and, of 
course, from the east; which I consider sufficiently 
proved from the circumstance of the water in basi 
water-jugs, &c. having been spilt over the east side 
—from the clocks whose pendulums vibrated east ang 
west having stopped, while those beating north and 
south did not,—from walls standing east and west 
being cracked every way, particularly lengthways,— 
and from vessels at sea, forty to sixty miles off the 
land, having felt it at a corresponding hour to the 
difference of longitude. That it is electric I haye 
also grounds for believing; for it is clear to me that 
in its course it has instantaneously been stayed, 
having turned round things on their base, instead of 
throwing them down, at an angle of 20°, which 
not only in my own house but in others have 
occurred, showing a circular motion for at least an 
instant. I had a bust of plaster of Paris anda 
family medicitie chest standing on a chest of drawers 
moved round in this way, while nothing occurred to 
my house (built, however, purposely on my om 
plan for resisting earthquakes) except the removal 
out of place of a few tiles. A large brick chimney, 
well stayed above with iron stays, was divided ata 
certain height from the ground in a horizontal line, 
and the upper part was twisted round over the lower 
to about the same angle. In some houses which 
stood firm from being frame built, though cracked 
in all directions, the furniture in the rooms, particu. 
larly up stairs, appeared as if some fiend had been 
among them, making them his playthings, some 
upset, some turned round, &c. I conceive, there- 
fore, now, that since earthquakes are little felt to 
the eastward of the Cordillera and severely so to 
the westward, along the whole range, that chain of 
mountains must be the point of attraction for the 
electricity of the atmosphere, and that it then fol 
lows westward a proper conductor in the earth, 
finally leaving the earth in the sea,—for how cana 
ship at sea be shaken as a house on shore, which 
has been the case, by any other element, for water 
being capable of compression if driven against a 
solid frame, as a loaded ship is, will yield to the 
resistance, and the blow given to the vessel & 
different altogether? I have experienced in this 
place, as I have stated, three ruinous earthquakes— 
that of 1822, which I passed in the house until the 
back fell, that of 1829, and the present; and from 
observations on each occasion and now again, patti 
cularly as in each case I have been calm and resigned, 
I think I may be allowed to venture my conjecture 
in common with others, in which I feel so confident 
that you are at liberty to submit them to you 
scientific friends if you please, and if any requite 
further particulars I shall be happy to give 
them. I may, however, add something more;—the 
barometer and thermometer indicated nothing, not 
was there the least warning of any description; but, 
as invariably occurs after a heavy shock, we had 0 
the third day after a shower of twelve hours’ rail, 
for which I had already prepared, aware of its bemg 
the consequence, happen at whatever season it may. 
I. conceive, also, that I have felt less relaxed that 
‘before it. I cannot understand all these things 
\unless electricity be the agent; while the atmospher 
‘must be affected in some way to shower down ra) 
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seasons when under ordinary circumstances it 
joes not fall. Santiago (the capital of Chile), Casa 
and Quillota seem to have suffered equally 

with Valparaiso; and the two latter places worse, 
shile some of the public buildings of the capital are 
red to be pulled down. My wife, who is at that 
plice, mentions every subsequent shock tallying 
exactly with those here. The shock of 1822 was, 
jowever, about double in force and time; and I 
reollect well it was with difficulty I could stand,— 
whereas on the present occasion I had no trouble. 
that occasion, the sea in the Bay of Valparaiso 
wired considerably, and was several days in reach- 
ing its former level,—while on this no such thing 
msobserved. Your newspapers may make out a 
diferent story, but you have here at least correct 
qservations. The country is advancing fast; but it 
jsanawful fact to contemplate that the most massive 
uildings of the country are the first to yield to the 
omena referred to..—-The generally received 
impression is, that earthquakes have their origin in 
gnsequence of violent subterranean action, doubtless 
of a chemical character. Sometimes the violent 
euptions of voleanoes are accompanied by severe 
eathquakes; and in regard to those of Peru I will 
jntance one of this species, in which volcanic action 
wsaccompanied by a terrific earthquake, viz. the 
quption in February 1600 in the mountain range 
of Ornate, twenty-two leagues from Arequipa. On 
the 15th of that month the volcano broke out with 
great fury and the ground was in continual motion. 
Qo the 18th, in the evening, the movements were 
more rapid, and at 10 p.m. there was such a shock 
that it awoke the soundest sleepers, and every five 
ninutes during the night shocks continued. On the 
noming of the 19th occurred a dreadful shock, of 
which the Spanish MS. from which I extract this 
ays,‘the movements were now more rapid, and in 
the twenty-four hours there were more than 200 
shocks, The heavens were darkened with clouds of 
uptive matter, flashes of lightning were seen, and 
then there descended much white ashes like a fall 
of now, which covered the country around.’ On 
the 28th of the same month happened the most 
dreadful shock of all. The town of Quinistacas, 
fur or five miles distant from the volcano, with 
100 inhabitants, was buried; the town of Ornate 
aso perished; also many villages in the vicinity were 
nined; indeed, the whole country was desolated 
aud ashes fell more than ninety miles distant from 
the voleano. The first earthquake I experienced 
ws in 1825 and at Chile. There was a shaking of 
the ground, some houses and walls fell down, and 
the water in the (arequias or) water-courses splashed 
oer. I was also in that of 1829, being in Santiago. 
The commotion commenced on Saturday the 26th 
of September, at twenty minutes past 2 p.m. The 
principal undulations appeared to come from the 
suth-east. The great shock was 1} minutes’ 
timation. Half an hour afterwards there was a 
shower of rain,—and another slight shower at half 
pst 4 pm. The weather, however, before the 
tarthquake was rather inclined for rain. During 
the night of the 26th there were slight shocks; also 
me on the following days, Sunday and Monday. 
0n Friday the 1st of October, at half-past 12, there 
wsanother shock,—as well as at half-past 1. I went 
dut into the street and found the inhabitants looking 
attwo voleanoes that had broken out,—one in the 
Dehsa, behind the first range of the Cordillera,—the 
in the mountains of Maipu (which last was 
tbserved to be in activity just after the earthquake 
of the 26th), the smoke rising majestically. In 
Pe I have felt many,—but not very heavy ones. In 
the province of Tarapaca, lat. 20° south, I have 
toticed them as occurring two or three times a month, 
~sometimes accompanied by a slight rumbling noise, 
which appeared to be subterraneous. But on one 
‘casion, being in the silver mines of Guantajaya, a 
few miles east of the port of Iquique in the province 
of Tarapaca (these mines are from 2,000 to 3,000 
*t above the sea), at about 100 yards perpen- 
depth in the mine a slight rumbling noise 

vas heard, as if coming from the Andes, which in- 
teased and then passed onwards to the west; the 
tose was immediately followed.by a horizontal 
undulatory movement, then a vertical, then a mixture 
of these, or a shake, and then all was quiet, save a 
cottmotion occasioned by some of the loose stones of 





the mine rolling downwards. My impression then 
was, and still continues, that earthquakes in the 
region under discussion (Peru and Chili) originate 
from volcanic causes, A great part of the Andes is 
voleanic; Chile abounds in active and quiescent 
volcanoes ; and in the province of Tarapaca there 
are the volcano of Isluga, with its five craters,—the 
Volcancitos or Water Volcanoes of Puchuttisa,— 
doubtless many quiescent ones,—on its northern 
boundary the volcanic group of Gualtieri,—and on 
its southern the volcanoes of Laguna, Olea, &c.”’ 
Still, the account received from my friend Mr. Budge 
appears so very circumstantial, that I am induced to 
give his information regarding the late earthquake 
in Chile in extenso. 

‘On the Ethnological Position of the Brahai,’ and 
*On the Languages of the Paropamisus,’ by Dr. R. 
G. Laruam.— Both these papers were thrown 
into one, as the question bore on the ethnology of 
India. The Brahdi are a peculiar people, with a 
peculiar language of Biluchistan, Mekran, and part 
of Scinde. It had been suggested by Lassen that 
their tongue had affinities with the southern (Tamu- 
han) tongues of India. This, by new facts, is placed 
beyond doubt. If so, the displacement by which 
they are now isolated is remarkable. Reasons were 
given for considering the Brahéi as an old and 
aboriginal population of the parts they now occupy, 
rather than recent settlers. The Paropamisan |: \- 
guages are those of Wokhan and Shugnan on head- 
waters of the Oxus,—those of the Dardos and Dhun- 
ghers on the Indus,—those of the Siaposh and Chitrali 
on the Konur,—and those of the Pashai and Lugmani 
on, or near, the Cabul river. To these may be added, 
the Baraki and the Dir and Tirhai, whose locality 
was once as far south as the middle of Afghanistan. 
The great displacement involved in the present 
confined limit of these populations was enlarged on. 
Their language was transitional to the monosyllabic 
tongues and the Afghan and Persian. 

‘ Notes on the Australians,’ by Mr. Townsenp. 


TUESDAY. 


Sir R. I. Murcuison opened the business of the 
Section by bringing before it some notes of Sir James 
Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, ‘On the Geography 
of the Northern Portion of Borneo..—He pointed 
out the present state of our acquaintance with the 
geography of this great island, as derived from the 
researches of British travellers and surveyors, and as 
published in the recent map compiled by Mr. Peter- 
mann. He described the communication of the 
Rajah as important, in making known the ascent by 
Mr. Law of the lofty mountain of Kira Balav (near 
14,000 feet above the sea), situated in the north- 
eastern district, and the intention of Mr. St. John to 
proceed up the Barram river between Sarawak and 
Labuan and to visit the populous country of the 
Kayans and perhaps that of the Kuineah; a people 
unknown to our geography, but numerous and hos- 
pitable and speaking a language distinct from the 
Kayans or Dyaks. The Rajah adds — “Some 
letters from the Kyan Chiefs of Barram have lately 
been printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and will point out where the real danger to the pro- 
gress of geographical research is to be apprehended.” 

‘Notes to accompany a Map of Cambodia,’ by 
Mr. W. Eart. 

* Observations on some of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
New Holland,’ by Dr. H. Tnomreson. 

On the reading of a paper by Capt. J. L. Sroxes, 
R.N., ‘On the Survey of the Southern Part of the 
Middle Island of New Zealand, with Memorandums 
of its Exploration,’ Mr. Tuckerr made several ob- 
servations, which the President deemed so important 
that he requested Mr. Tuckett to draw up an ana- 
lysis of them for publication. Of which analysis the 
following is a copy.—* Having been employed in 
1844 by the New Zealand Company to explore the 
eastern and southern coasts of the middle island of 
New Zealand in order to select a suitable site for the 
then projected settlement of New Edinburgh, I had 
occasion to examine carefully the district described. 
I can fully confirm the accuracy of the observa- 
tions in respect to the vast extent of available sur- 
face which exists south of Tuturau and the Mataura 
river to the shore of Leveause Straits; between the 
Eurete or New River and the Aparima westward, 
as also to the east of Eurete. I cannot, however, 





concur in recommending it as a district eligible fora 
settlement. Instead of its affording good pasture for 
grazing or fertile soil for husbandry, inmy judg- 
ment the surface is rather nude, and the vegetation, 
chiefly large, detached bunches of a very coarse 
sharp-edged junk. Where the banks of the Apa- 
rima and Eurete are wooded, I found chiefly the 
totara and the manuka growing luxuriantly, but in 
deep sand; whilst those portions of the gently undu- 
lated uplands which are wooded would afford, almost 
exclusively, varieties of the birch, which abounds and 
attains great dimensions even on the poorest land, 
The earth presents a surface of a whitish hue when 
dry, without mould or humus, being a deep and 
gritty clay (as I found by frequently digging), which 
I am convinced would not bear any adequate crop 
without being first well manured. Between the 
east and west branches of the river Eurete the land 
is low and sandy. Eastward to the coast is a vast 
bed of fine quartz gravel covered with heather and 
luxuriant mosses; and in some places occurs peat of 
pretty good quality and considerable depth. There 
is good timber at the western extremity of Bluff 
Harbour, and between it and the river Eurete some 
extent of bush land, in and around which a herd of 
cattle finds sufficient pasture, but feeding chiefly on 
the milk thistle, &c. There is a small community of 
Europeans at the Bluff and at the Aparima, who 
have intermarried with the natives, and who, pur- 
suing whaling, sealing, and husbandry, and in a few 
instances stock-keeping, have attained to very com- 
fortable circumstances. Some were in the practice 
of growing wheat, but they informed me that the 
climate was unfavourable; rains being frequent and 
copious and the gales of wind boisterous. While 
my vessel lay at anchor in the Eurete in the month 
of May we had to encounter, in the surveys exe- 
cuted and on our several exploratory journeys, very 
inclement weather. Considering then the climate, 
the soil and the natural growth, I am convinced 
that there is no very eligible site for a future settle- 
ment south of the Mataura river and Tu-tu-rau; a 
favourite residence of the natives formerly, when they 
were more numerous, because it afforded shelter 
from the southern climate, good fishing and fertile 
land. From Tu-tu-rau north to Otokau there is an 
unbroken tract of fertile and well-watered land, 
affording abundant pasture and much of it of excel- 
lent quality for tillage. It abounds with supplies of 
coal, wood, timber, brick-earth, stone, conveniently 
dispersed through the district and very accessible by 
the facilities of inland navigation which its rivers and 
lakes afford. * Again :—For fifty miles north of Oto- 
kau, there is a district presenting almost equal capa- 
bilities for large productiveness. Further north 
along the ninety miles beach, extending about 
twenty-eight miles above Banks Peninsula, there is 
a vast plain, for the most part either too arid and 
stony or too wet and swampy to be eligible for occu- 
pation. There is but a very limited quantity of 
fertile land good enough for tillage within a distance 
of twenty miles of either of the harbours of Banks 
Peninsula. The surfaces of plains in New Zealand 
usually present a succession of terraces in lines 
parallel with the courses of the rivers, rising in steps 
of from six to fourteen feet in elevation. Much of the 
surface is desolated by a closely-imbedded boulder and 
shingle; and usually where these occur of the greatest 
breadth, and where is a dead level, the surface is the 
most stony. On the hill lands of Banks Peninsula 
there is good pasture; but it is not so on the plain. 
My reasons for rejecting it as ineligible for the site of 
a settlement, as well as my Report of the entire 
journey of exploration which I made in 1844, are 
alluded to but not adduced in the Seventeeth Report 
of the Directors of the New Zealand Company, and 
the substance of the same will be presented to the 
public under the head of ‘ Topography of the Middle 
Island of New Zealand’ in the work on British 
Colonies, written by Mr. R. M. Martin. 

‘On the Volcanic Groups of Milo,’ by Mr. 
Leycester, R.N.—The paper commented on the 
prospect of a survey developing the geological struc- 
ture of the island. That structure, as at present 
known, indicated that it was probably raised from 
the sea at an ante-historic period. This supposition, 
which seemed to be well founded, was illustrative of 
the elevation crater theory.—Prof. M‘Coy said that 
the shells found in this group of rocks were all of 
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existing species, showing its elevation to have been 
of comparatively recent date. 

The Presipent asked the Prince of Canrnoto give 
his opinion respecting the disappearance of the Great 
Dinornis,—and whether it was his belief that the 
disappearance of the large continent which that 
animal was supposed to inhabit was to be inferred 
from such ornithological data.— The Prince of 
Canrno agreed in the probability of such an infer- 
ence. With respect to the large birds of Madagascar 
and the large eggs which had been lately produced, 
there was at present much discussion going forward 
in the Institute of Paris. 

‘On the Meteoric Iron of Atacama,’ by Mr. G. 
A. Bottaert.—Some of the blocks of meteoric iron 
found there were alleged by the natives to have 
risen or burst from the earth: they contained 
nickel and other metallic bases.—The PresipENnt 
observed that although these meteoric blocks were 
alleged to have risen from the earth, there was no 
reason to place implicit faith in that opinion, as some 
large blocks of meteoric iron were seen falling in 
that part of the globe by very good observers. Besides 
this, their external structure was very peculiar, and 
was also such as to discourage the idea that they 
were of volcanic origin. 

‘A Comparison of Athletic Men of Great Britain 
with Greek Statues,’ by Mr. J. B. Brent.—Mr. 
Brent began with stating the difficulty of arriving 
at an accurate average of the weights and measure- 
ments of the men of any given country. In order 
to obtain those of the athletic he measured and 
weighed celebrated boxers,’ cricketers, wrestlers, 
rowers, pedestrians and others. These he compared 
to the heights and weights of soldiers and policemen, 
and thence with certain celebrated Greek statues. 
And from such a comparison it appears that the 
wrestlers of Cornwall, Devon and the north of Eng- 
land are not inferior to those statues. 

This concluded the list of papers to be read. 

Sir R. Mvrcuison said that the union of the 
science of Geography with Ethnology in this section 
was productive of very satisfactory results,—and he 
was glad to be able to remark the harmony which 
had prevailed. He believed that the combination 
of these two sciences would be found most beneficial 
to both, and would raise them much higher in the 
general estimation of the Association. 


MONDAY. 
fection F.—STATISTICS. 

Prof. Hancock read a paper entitled ‘ Should 
Boards of Guardians endeavour to ‘make Pauper 
Labour self-supporting, or should they investigate 
the Causes of Pauperism ??— He commenced by 
showing that the history of the Irish famine had 
completely established the necessity of a public and 
compulsory system of poor laws, both on moral 
grounds and as a matter of policy.—He next pointed 
out that the controversies respecting poor laws had 
arisen from taking too narrow a view of the subject. 
The subject of public relief of pauperism really gave 
rise to questions in every branch of thesocial sciences, 
in moral philosophy, the science of government, 
jurisprudence, and political economy. As to the 
particular question proposed to be discussed in the 
paper, it had been suggested by the efforts of the 
Sheffield and Chorlton and other boards in England 
to make pauper labour self-supporting,—by Dr. 
Alison’s paper ‘ On the Employment of Paupers on 
Waste Lands’ at the Edinburgh meeting of the 
Association,—and by similar plans attempted by the 
Cork, Thurles and Banbridge boards of guardians, 
in Ireland. On investigating this question, it appeared 
plainly that pauper labour could not be made self- 
supporting, for four reasons:—1. Because pauper 
labour was necessarily inferior to the labour at the 
command of private capitalists. —2. Because boards 
of guardians are entirely unsuited to act as capitalists. 
The failure of the cultivation of waste lands at King 
William’s Town in Ireland by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, and the failure of the Waste 
Land Improvement Company, both showed how 
unsuited such an enterprise was to be undertaken 
by boards of guardians. — 3. Boards of guardians 
must either have all the most skilful paupers, or 
they would have to relax the test of destitution to 
retain them, and so would lose more by the increase 
of pauperism than they would gain by any profit on 


pauper labour.—4. And lastly, because, if pauper 
labour could be self-supporting, it would follow 
that communism would be more advantageous 
than competition: as paupers employed by a 
board of guardians were in exactly the position 
of a community on the system of St. Simon, and to 
become paupers they must have failed to support 
themselves by free competition.—It followed, there- 
fore, from these considerations that pauper labour 
could never be made self-supporting, and that indus- 
trial enterprises could never be successfully carried 
on by paupers. The opinion that pauper labour 
could be made self-supporting had to some extent 
been caused by the common fallacy on the opposite 
side of supposing that paupers should be kept in 
idleness or at unproductive work. This fallacy had 
arisen from the mistake of believing that pauperism 
was caused by over-production, whilst it always arose 
from under-production or production misdirected. 
But the moral and economical views of this question 
coincided. It was the duty of the guardians to keep 
those under their care actively employed, since 
nothing could be more demoralizing than a life of 
idleness, and nothing more calculated to weaken 
the force of the workhouse as a test of destitution 
than making it a place for the indulgence of indo- 
lence. In an economic point of view, it appeared 
extraordinary how any one could believe that the 
wealth of a community could be increased by keep- 
inz a number of people in idleness. As the task of 
making pauper labour productive was a hopeless 
one, it was the duty of all intelligent members of 
the community, and especially of guardians of the 
poor, to consider the wide field for exertion open to 
the philanthropist and the statesman in the dis- 
covery and removal of causes of pauperism. In a 
paper ‘ On the Causes of Distress at Hull and Skib- 
bereen during the Famine in Ireland,’ which he had 
read at the Edinburgh meeting of the Association, 
he had pointed out some of the causes of pauperism in 
Ireland. In other publications he had treated of the 
same subject. But beyond the subjects which he had 
already noticed there were large fields of investiga- 
tion connected with sanitary arrangements, with the 
savings of the poor, with intemperance and immo- 
rality. The great advantage of a long-lived over a 
short-lived population in respect to wealth, especially 
the wealth consisting of human labour, had not been 
sufficiently dwelt on. The early mortality of the Irish 
labouring population was a great source of pauperism 
amongst them. Every improvement in sanitary 
arrangements would lead in the most certain way 
to an increase of wealth and a diminution of pauper- 
ism. The want of a perfectly safe place for the 
investments of the poor was another prolific source 
of pauperism. He had shown in another paper read 
at this meeting, that the present half Government and 
half charitable savings banks afforded no adequate 
security, and although this subject had been investi- 
gated for some time no practical good had been done. 
Again, could nothing be done with those large sources 
of crime, intemperance and immorality? It might 
be that nothing could be done directly,—but could 
nothing be done indirectly ? Was any one warranted 
in saying that with investigation nothing could be 
done? Would not the mere inquiry (if conducted 
in a proper spirit) into the nature and extent of 
these evils and into their causes, be attended with 
beneficial results? If rightly considered, it would 
appear that all social evils and all defects in our 
institutions were to some extent causes of pauperism. 
The effects of these evils were shifted from class to 
class until they came upon those in the lowest 
place, but this class had to bear them. He then 
showed that it was the especial duty of boards of 
guardians, as a department of Government, and as 
the department most directly connected with pau- 
perism, to institute careful inquiries into the causes 
of pauperism in their respective districts. By an 
enlightened conception of their duty in this respect, 
and by a conscientious discharge of it, boards of 
guardians would do infinitely more for the diminu- 
tion of poor-rates and for the effectual removal of 
pauperism than they would ever effect by the hope- 
less task of attempting to make pauper labour self- 
supporting. The careful conducting of such inquiries, 
if undertaken from a sense of duty and if carried 
out with the single-minded object of arriving at 





truth, would have a most salutary influence on the 








entire administration of the poor-laws, te 
encourage a spirit of enlightened benevelat weal 
put a check to the heartless selfishness that — 
often avowed and even carried out in conte 
administration :—such selfishness as was mani . 

in the endless disputes about the Settlement of 
paupers in England,—such selfishness as led to the 
transmission of paupers from England and Scotland 
to Ireland,—such selfishness as led men to advocate 
any scheme of emigration, of law of Settlement, of 
arranging electoral divisions, provided it ended j 
what was called * getting rid of the paupers"_op 
provided it forced some one else, by an pong 
stimulus on _ his self-interest, “to get rid of his 
paupers.”” Nothing would be so well calculated to 
check such selfishness and to secure the adoption 
of sound arrangements for the future as for those 
immediately connected with the administration of 
the poor-law to undertake a comprehensive and 
enlightened investigation into the causes of pauper. 
ism. 

The Secretary read a communication by Mr, 
Cocks ‘On the Mortality in different Sections of 
the Metropolis in 1849.’ 

TUESDAY. 

Sir C. Lemon, Bart., in the chair. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Dr. E. T. Tir, 
‘On the best Means of Ascertaining the Number 
and Condition of the Infantile Idiots in the United 
Kingdom.’— The object was to show a mode jn 
which the inquiry suggested by Dr. Coldstream, 
and approved of by the General Committee at the 
Edinburgh Meeting of the Association, might be 
made at a trifling expense. The urgency of an 
inquiry into the extent of infantile idiocy appeared 
at once from the following considerations.—1. It was 
well known that in England, as in other countries, 
many children were born with congenital deficiency 
of understanding, which if uncorrected necessarily | 
led to their being pitiable and degraded objects at full | 
age. 3. There could be no doubt that the various | 
forms of infantile idiocy could be always alleviated | 
and often cured :—this was especially shown by the , 
success of Dr. Guggenbiihl. 3. It followed, there- | 








fore, that it was desirable to ascertain the number of | 


such idiots in the United Kingdom, and for this pur- | 
pose the machinery which the Poor Law Commis. | 
sioners had at their command presented the readiest 
and least expensive means. It would only be neces- 
sary to print the required schedules and forward them 
to the union medical officers—who would fill them, 
without requiring for such a work of charity any 
increase to their pay. 

In the discussion on this paper Mr. Kenvepy, 
Director of Statistics at Washington, pointed out 
that in the last United States census, the name and 
residence of every idiot in the States was recorded, 
so as not only to show the number of idiots, but 
also to give to charitable institutions the meane of 
relieving them.—Mr. J. Hancock and Mr. Gowiye 
also took part in the discussion. 

‘On the Influence of Discoveries in Science.and 
Works of Art in developing the Condition of a People, 
indicated by the Census Operations of the United 
States,’ by Mr. J.C. G. Kexnepy.—He commenced 
by alluding to the fact that new elements seemed to 
be working in the minds of men, and the legislation 
of States throughout the world induced them to 
study their own real condition and to acquire infor- 
mation of the state of othcr nations and people, with 
a view to reciprocal advantage; and alluding to the 
Great Exhibition and the meeting of the British 
Association, declared his belief that these movements 
exerted a greater influence in disseminating the prit- 
ciples of peace and goodwill among men than the 
combined influence of all other efforts in operation 
It was contended that no laboured works of art, 00 
great discovery, no developements in science were 
calculated to illustrate the true condition of any 
people. In proof of this, allusions were made to 
ancient sculpture, poetry, oratory and the remains 
of architecture as developed in the splendid relics 
of regal mansion and royal tomb,—where was to 
be found no remain or published record which 
could justify us in believing that the people et- 
joyed even a moderate degree of social comfort ad 
the benefits of good Jaws—and he attributed t 
decline of empires to increase of luxury, inattention 
to the real condition and ignorance of the wants 
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people, lect of education, and indifference to 
we ie ecstenied that the Government of the 

‘4 States had adopted the best system yet made 
cailable by any people for eliciting those facts neces- 
: the understanding of their true condition. 
The United States were the first to incorporate the 
principle with their fundamental law. Other na- 
tions had 
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taken censuses previous to them,—but the 
“ot of such was mainly to learn their own avail- 
diity ina military point of view, or to know what 
gnount of imposition might with safety be placed 
op estates 80 as barely to preserve and not entirely 
destroy them. But the Government of the United 
was actuated solely by the desire to know the 

tne condition of the people, in order to legislate with 
gsdom, and to know in what things to encourage 
continuance, what error to abate, what abuse to cor- 
rect. He showed that in 1790 they confined their 
‘ouiries to the number of the people of different 
cglours and conditions, as free and slave; twenty 
years after they included statistics relative to agricul- 
jure, manufactures, and commerce ; now, at the dis- 
tance of sixty years, they include, by a law made 
ment, a collection of nearly all those facts the 
developement of which will illustrate their exact 
condition as to numbers,—white, black, and mulatto, 
male and female, free and slave, at every age. The 
nt census, when fully compiled, will give the 
number of families, the number of dwelling-houses, 
and the occupations, professions, and trades of all 
persons ; the birthplace of each individual; the num- 
her married, widowed, and single; the number at- 
tending school, the number unable to read and write; 
the blind, deaf, and dumb, the insane, the idiotic, 
the paupers, and convicts. With reference to the 
slave population, they take the ages, sex, colour, the 
er countries, | number voluntarily manumitted, the number who 
al deficiency | have manumitted themselves, with the deaf and 
| necessarily | dumb, blind, insane and idiotic. They take an enu- 
)bjects at full | meration also of those who have died, their age, sex, 
t the various colour, condition, birthplace, profession or occupation, 
ys alleviated disease or cause of death, and the number of days 
shown by the , i, In connexion with these statistics, they procure 
lowed, there- | an account from each county in the United States 
ve number of | of its geological formation, its soil, rocks, minerals, 
for this pur- | mountains, marshes, rivers, timber ; its date of settle- 
saw Commis- | ment, its date of organization, the place of nativity of 
the readiest | ita first settlers ; its canals; its plank, turnpike and rail 
nly be neces- | roads, telegraph wires ; banking institutions, insurance 
forward them | offices, their capital and dividends, They enumerate 
ald fill them, | theacres of improved and unimproved land belonging 
charity any] to each farmer, its value, the value of his farming 
implements and machinery, the numbers of each 
variety of live stock, its value, and the product of his 
farm, specifying the quantity of each variety. They 
enumerate the various manufactures and trades, with 
the amount of capital invested in the business, the 
quantity and kind of raw material, the value of each, 
the kind of power used, the number of male and 
female hands employed, the wages paid, and the 
various productions in quantity, kind, and value. 
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Science.and | They take the aggregate value of all personal and 
1 of a People, | teal estate of each county, the kind and amount of 
the United J taxes ; the number of colleges, academies, and schools, 
commenced J the teachers and taught, with the revenues. They 
ts seemed.to J take an account of the libraries, newspapers, and 
re legislation J churches, with their number, character, circulation, 
ced them tof and value respectively. These elementary facts, it 
cquire infor- J ¥as contended, formed the only true basis of know- 
people, with { ledge with respect to a people; and that while they 
juding to the § illustrated the exact condition of that people in 
the British # Wealth, numbers, natural increase, health, longe- 
e movements # Wty, and general comfort in different locations at 
ing the prit- J the same moment, they were so taken as to admit 
en than the J of combinations of interesting tabular arrangements, 
in operation rich and varied, for the use of the moralist, phi- 
ks of art,n0  lesopher, and statist of all countries. Many of 
science were & the developements of the census already made 
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The influence of the 
foreign population in their midst, which he con- 

led was of so pernicious a character that com- 
‘on humanity required of foreign nations more at- 


here was to tention to the education of their indigent population, 
ecord which J 'f the subject was viewed only as affecting the 

people et- destinies of their people when scattered over the 
| comfort ot F New World, setting aside entirely its value to the peace, 
tributed the Welfare and happiness of thoseathome. He contended 
, inattention that ignorance multiplied crime, and adduced facts 
the wants fF * prove that to the ignorance and degradation of 





the foreign population in America could they point 
as productive of the most terrible evils to themselves 
and as the cause of nearly all the pauperism and 
crime which could be shown to exist in the Northern 
States. He contended that, if the statistics of any 
country proved the inefficiency of education to pro- 
mote morals, the error could be traced to some erro- 
neous theory of government or laws where such facts 
were developed. He contended that such a state of 
facts was irreconcileable with a Government where 
no rights of primogeniture existed, where all had the 
same inalienable rights, and where participation in 
legislation was based on morals, intelligence, and 
ability. He took a view of the proportion between 
sexes and colours and the relative increase of each, 
contending from the facts developed, that the 
coloured population would become rapidly extinct 
if immediate emancipation of slavery was to occur. 
While deprecating its morality, he contended that 
it was a matter of State jurisdiction and that the 
general Government was not responsible for its con- 
tinuance. He alluded to the advances made in 
seeking out and providing for the deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, and idiotic paupers and criminals, 
and gave a gratifying account of their progress. He 
dwelt at some length on the reciprocal advantages 
arising from their protection of their manufactures to 
their morals and agriculture,—estimating the capital 
invested in the former at $400,000,000; but that 
their agricultural resources would justify a double 
amount of investment in manufactures, to which 
they looked as the natural supporter of agriculture in 
all time to come,—that while England could pur- 
chase cheaper from the Continent they need not 
rely on her asa great consumer,—and that, as things 
were, the gold they dug in California was silently but 
surely passing through their own mints into those of 
Europe for re-coinage and thence into the coffers of 
European capitalists. He next alluded to the prin- 
ciple of taxation, that on real estate, as the proper 
one and the only rational one to induce persons to 
bring into cultivation the immense bodies of wild 
land accumulated by capitalists. In giving an ac- 
count of this important branch of their investigations, 
he dwelt on the extent and character of education 
bestowed on the youth of America, and exhibited 
its influence on their morals and the good of the 
State—traced the origin of provision for educa- 
tion in the several States, and their movements 
in its behalf up to the present time, when there 
were in the schools of America 2,500,000 scholars 
and a school fund of $30,000,000. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Asa Wuit- 
ney, Col. Sykes, Mr. J. Hancock, Mr. Hopason, 
Mr. Gow1na, and Prof. Hancock took part. 

‘On the prospects of the Beet Sugar Manufacture 
in the United Kingdom,’ by Prof. Hancock.— 
Public attention had been directed to this manufac- 
ture by the effort to establish a public company in 
London for its introduction into Ireland. He had 
learnt that at Maldon the manufacture had been 
attempted by a private company, but this attempt 
led to failure ina short time. A manufactory had 
been recently established at Chelmsford, and con- 
tracts had been entered into with the farmers in that 
neighbourhood. The prospects of the manufacture 
depended on the answers to three questions :—1st. 
What was the price of beet-root likely to be fora 
series of years? 2nd. What was the price of 
refined beet-sugar likely to be after 1854? and 3rd. 
Would it be profitable to carry on the manufacture 
at these probable prices of the raw produce and 
manufactured article >—As to the price of beet-root, 
its price varied in France from an average of 
13s. 1ld. per ton in the north-east of France to 
18s. 5d. per ton in the north-west of France. The 
average for the whole of France was 15s. 1}d. per 
ton. In Ireland the price stated to be contracted 
for by the Sugar Beet Company was 15s. 6d. per 
ton, and the price at Essex was from 18s. to 20s. per 
ton. Thus it appeared that the present price in 
Treland was higher than the average of France, and 
the present price in England was higher than the 
average of the highest priced districts of France. 
What the future price in Ireland and England was 
likely to be was a difficult question, and had not 
been as yet fully investigated—_As to the second 
question—the price of refined beet-sugar after 1854, 





—it was necessary to take the year 1854 because at 





present there was a differential duty in favour of 
home grown beet-sugar, which would diminish each 
year and cease after July 1854, After that time 
the short price of refined beet-sugar would most pro- 
bably not exceed 27s. to 28s. per ewt., and the long 
price would most probably not exceed 40s. 4d. to 
4ls.4d. per cwt. Indeed, a fall below those prices 
might be anticipated from three causes :—From the 
diminished cost of production of refined cane-sugar, 
consequent on the increased consumption produced 
by the fall in its market price from 49s. 4d. to 
42s. 4d. per cwt. on the equalization of the duties. 
2nd. From the removal of the absurd restrictions 
now imposed on cane-sugar refiners. 3rd. From the 
competition between cane-sugur and beet-sugar if the 
latter were manufactured to any extent.—As to the 
third question, would it be profitable to manufac- 
ture from beet-root at the Irish price of 15s. 6d. per 
ton or the Essex price of 19s. per ton, refined sugar 
to sell at 28s. per cwt.? The calculations on this 
point which had been most relied on were two in 
number,—that of Mr. W. K. Sullivan, chemist to 
the Museum of Irish Industry in Dublin, and that 
of M. Paul Hamoir, of the firm of Serret, Hamoir, 
Duguesne & Co., the largest manufacturers of 
beet-sugar at Valenciennes, dated 18th of April, 
1850. These estimates were as follows.— 
Mr. Sullivan's Estimate for Ireland. 











60,000 tons of beet, at I5s.perton ..........400. £45,000 
Cost of manufacture, at 9s. per ton of beet .... .... 27,000 
ON ED 5.0000 0:6hi00n 02006 72,000 
Produce, 5 per cent. of sugar, at 28s. per cwt....... 93,000 
Estimated profit ..........+.+. £21,000 
Same Estimate applied to Essex. 
60,000 tons of beet, at 19s. per ton........... « «+++ £57,000 
Cost of manufacture, at 9s. per ton of beet ........ 27,000 
Total outlay ......0. cee eeeeee 84,000 
P: oduce, 5 per cent. of sugar, at 28s. per cwt....... 93,000 
Estimated profit, only.......... £9,000 
M. Paul Hamoir's Estimate for France. 
61,607 tons of beet, at 12s. lid. perton .......... £38,400 
Cost of manufacture, nearly 13s. per ton of beet .. 39,900 
Total outlay ..).....eeeseeeees 78,300 
Produce, 4} per cent. of sugar, at 39s. per cwt. .... 114,000 
Estimated profit in France .... £35,700 
Same Estimate applied to Ireland. 
61,607 tons of beet, at 15s. G/. per ton......... . «» £46,080 
Cost of manufacture, nearly 13s. per ton of beet.... 39,900 
Total outlay ........0-++5+ oe 85,980 
Produce, 4} per cent. of sugar, at 28s. per cwt. .... 81,430 
Estimated loss in Ireland........ £4,550 
Same Estimate applied to Essex. 
61,607 tons of beet, at 19s. per ton.. ....---.eereee 58,527 
Cost of manufacture, nearly 13s. per ton of beet.... 39,900 
Total outlay ........e0e0 eee ++ 98,427 
Produce, 4} per cent. of sugar, at 28s. perewt. .... 81,430 





Estimated loss in Essex...... .. £16,997 
From these simple calculations it appeared at once, 
that by only introducing into the estimates the Irish 
and English prices of beet-root and of refined beet- 
sugar, the result was so varied as to turn a profit of 
35,0007. at the French prices on a capital of 78,0007. 
into a loss of 4,000/. at the Irish prices, and a loss of 
16,0007. at the Essex prices. It followed, therefore, 
that the French estimate did not, as had been 
alleged, corroborate Mr. Sullivan's estimate :—on the 
contrary, it showed how fallacious it was to reason 
from the success of the manufacture in France to its 
success in the United Kingdom, withont taking into 
account the difference of the prices of beet-root and 
refined beet-sugar in both countries,—the difference 
in economic conditions between the two countries 
being alone sufficient to make that which was pro- 
fitable in France unprofitable here. The manufacture 
of beet-sugar had been first commenced in France 
when the continental system of Napoleon and the 
retaliation of England had almost excluded cane 
sugar from France. From that time to the present 
beet-sugar had always had the protection of an arti- 
ficial price, —(the present price being 39s. per cwt. in 
France as compared with 28s. per cwt. in this coun- 
try). In every other country in the world where 
beet-sugar had been produced it had the protection 
of an artificial high price. The conclusion was mani- 
fest, therefore, that from any calculations yet sub- 
mitted to the public it appeared that the manufacture 
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of beet-sugar could not be profitably carried on in 
the United Kingdom. 


MONDAY, 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 


‘On the Proposed Railway Communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, through the 
British Territories of North America,’ by Mr. Doutt. 
—I will advert to Mr. Asa Whitney’s project for the 
construction of a railway from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific, through the territory of the United States, 
which has deservedly attracted considerable attention 
in England. It is quite clear that in the paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society on the 9th of 
June 1851, Mr. Whitney has injured his cause in the 
estimation of the British public, by taking too wide a 
range by claiming for his proposed line the whole of 
the traffic between Europe and China, and the islands 
of the North and South Pacific Oceans, discarding 
alike the existing routes by the Isthmus of Suez, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Cape Horn, and by asserting 
that should the Isthmus of Panama be swept from 
its position and a complete union of the two seas be 
effected, the commerce between Europe and the rest 
of the world would not flow to any appreciable extent 
through that channel, but would be attracted to his 
proposed line of railway communication. Had Mr. 
Whitney based his project upon its own intrinsic and 
legitimate merits and resourees, characterized it as a 
mere local line, or, at most, a United States line, and 
not designated it as the highway and the only high- 
way of nations, it would have assumed more of a bond 
Jide and practical character; and it is quite clear that 
Mr. Whitney could afford thus to narrow the opera- 
tions of his project, as it is evident that if a belt of 
land thirty miles on each side of a line of railway is 
colonized and brought into profitable cultivation 
(which supposition is the basis upon which the success 
of this project rests) abundant traffic would be created 
to work the line, keep it in repair, and to furnish a 
sinking fund for renewal. The project when divested 
of all extraneous and adventitious circumstances 
appears to be nothing more than this: there has 
existed for a considerable time, and there still exists, 
a continuous tide of emigration setting to the west, 
but with its frontage extending from the boundary 
of the British provinces on the north to the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south. Mr. Whitney, conceiving 
it desirable to reach the Pacific as soon as possible, 
proposes to converge the present extended frontage 
of location to a belt of land sixty miles in extent, 
and thus to accelerate the westward tendency in 
proportion to the frontage thus narrowed. In order 
to change this direction by drawing a sufficient 
number of settlers into this proposed sixty-mile belt, 
he must hold out advantages superior to those which 
can be obtained elsewhere. The project, so far as 
ithas been developed, appears to be totally destitute 
of any systematic arrangement for the location of 
settlers, or for their government, civil or municipal. 
Nor has anything been said about the mode in which 
the numerous and hostile tribes of Indians are to be 
disposed of. Mr. Whitney, not being an engineer, 
does not appear to apprehend much difficulty in 
running his railway across the Rocky Mountains; 
which he admits to be about seven thousand feet 
high, and so flat on the top as to preclude the possi- 
bility of a tunnel of any reasonable length. To rise 
7,000 feet by a gradient of 1 in 100, would require 
tailing out for a distance of 132 miles, or with a 
gradient of 1 in 50, equal to a distance of 66. But 
suppose that the base of the Rocky Mountains is 
placed upon an elevation of 1,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, leaving 6,000 feet to be overcome 
by an ascending gradient, which would require, at 1 
in 100, a distance of 113 miles, and 1 in 50, 564 
miles. It is scarcely possible, however, to suppose 
that gradients of the above character could be ob- 
tained in passing this somewhat formidable mountain 
range, and it is highly probable that the ascent is 
much more abrupt than to admit of even the steep- 
est of the above gradients to be constructed. It is 
unnecessary to do more than advert to the more 
prominent features of Mr. Whitney’s plan :—and 
that simply in order to show that there are much 
greater facilities for the construction of a line of 
railway in the territories of British North America, 
and to prevent the public mind of England from 





heing led to suppose that the route through the 
United States is the only practicable one. The 
superiority of the British line, not only with respect 
to facilities of construction but with reference to the 
greater variety and the more extensive fields of pro- 
ductive labour which will be opened out in the 
various rich mineral districts passed through, is so 
palpable to all who have turned their attention to 
this important subject as to force itself upon the 
attention of the American press. The New York 
Tribune of March 27, 1851, after adverting to Mr. 
Whitney's project, and expressing fears that it would 
fail of meeting that support from the Congress of the 
United States which its importance deserved, pro- 
cecds to state that “ the route through British Ame- 
rica is in some respects even preferable to that 
through our own territory. By the former, the dis- 
tance from Europe to Asia is some thousand miles 
shorter than by the latter. Passing close to the 
northern shore of Lake Superior, traversing the 
water-shed which divides the streams flowing to- 
wards the Arctic Sea from those which have their 
exit southward, and crossing the Rocky Mountains 
at an elevation some 3,000 feet less than at the 
south pass, the road could here be constructed with 
comparative cheapness and would open up a region 
abounding in valuable timber and other natural pro- 
ducts and admirably suited to the growth of grain 
and to grazing. Having its Atlantic seaport at 
Halifax and its Pacific depdt near Vancouver's 
Island, it would inevitably draw to it the commerce 
of Europe, Asia, and the United States. Thus, 
British America, from a mere colonial dependency, 
would assume a controlling rank in the world. To 





her other nations would be tributary, and in vain | 
would the United States attempt to be her rival, for | 
we could never dispute with her the possession of the | 
Asiatic commerce or the power which that confers.” | 
The advantages of a communication from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific in a northern latitude to connect 
the great commercial nations of the world, which 
are principally situated on the northern hemisphere, 
was early felt by several nations, and great, though 
unavailing efforts have been made to discover a 
North-West Passage through the Arctic Regions. 
Halifax in Nova Scotia will possess considerable ad- | 
vantages over New York in the United States, asthe 
Atlantic terminus of a railway communication across 
the continent of America, inasmuch as a line drawn 
from Cape Clear, in Ireland, to New York would pass 
very close to Halifax, and thus the whole of the 
coasting distance of the sea-passage from Halifax to 
New York would be saved. The support of the | 
Government to the Halifax and Quebec Railway | 
was not rendered with that promptitude which was 
anticipated, considering the favourable report of its 
own officers, consequently the operations of the 
Association have been delayed. But the Imperial 
Government has now come forward with the offer of 
every necessary assistance for the construction of a 
railway from Halifax to Quebec or Montreal, and 
which the colonies will be happy to accept. So far, 
therefore, as the present paper is concerned, the con- 
struction of this initial portion—about seven hundred 
miles—of the great.Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
may be considered as amply provided for. The pas- 
sage of the Rocky Mountains is doubtless a point 
of considerable importance, and one upon which it 
must be admitted there is no data for the formation 
of any definite plan. All authorities, however, concur 
in viewing this barrier as much less formidable on 
the British than on the United States territory. 
Having crossed the Rocky Mountains, either by 
ascending to the summit upon lateral spurs, or pass- 
ing through by a tunnel, as circumstances might 
determine, the line would take the direction of 
Fraser’s River, to the Pacific Ocean. The nume- 
rous and spacious harbours, with secure anchorage, 
and a rare combination of maritime advantages, in 
the vicinity of Vancouver's Island, with an abundant 
supply of coal, point to this locality as the site of the 
future capital of the West. 

Mr. Asa Wuitney explained at great length the 
steps already taken by him for inducing the States 
to support his plans for forming his line on the United 
States territory, from New York to Columbier River, 
and showed that to a certain extent he accorded 
with the views of Mr. Doull; as, in case of his own 
plan not being adopted by Congress, he was prepared 





to make a similar proposition for running his ine 
the British territory.—Capt. FitzRoy, RN. an 
supported Mr. Whitney’s views, demonstrating ¢h; 
there was not any serious engineering difficulties 
be overcome—that the reason why the plan had ® 
been taken up warmly by the States, was en oo 
political, and that the slavery question material} 
interfered with it.—Mr. Bay ey raised the mast, 
of the impediments arising from snow and frost 
any line of railway during the winter,—Mr, Wan 
NEY’s line passed from 42° to 46° of latitude, w 
the Canadian line would pass nearly at 50°, The 
farther the line proceeded north the less obstruction 
there would be from snow. If there was little Moisture 
there must be little snow, and that very light_there 
was more snow in a southern latitude.—Single line, 
with 64lb rail, 15,000 dollars per mile.—Mr, Dov 
in reply, remarked that emigrants going to Canada 
could find nothing to do, and some left for the States 
where they found employment and were soon inde. 
pendent. The principal intention of the paper is 
to draw attention to this very anomalous state of 
things,and to open out public works for the encourage. 
ment of emigrants from Great Britain to settle in the 
British territories instead of the United States, 

‘On an Improved Condenser for Marine Engines? 
by Mr. J. S. Price. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On an Improved Mode of Casting the Specula 
of Telescopes, by Mr. Nasmytu. 

‘On an Improved Modification of the Reservoir 
for Gold Pens,’ by Mr. J. Tuomson. 

‘On the Construction of Iron Vessels exposed to 
Severe Strain,’ by Mr. W. Farrpatrn.—In the con- 
struction of vessels such as boilers, pipes, &c. exposed 
to severe internal pressure, it is desirable to obtain 
some knowledge of the strength and condition of the 
material used, and some fixed rules calculated to 
enable us to judge with accuracy as to the disposition 
of the parts, in order to apply the greatest strength 
in the direction of the greatest strain,—and, in fact, 
so to dispose of the material, that every part 
of the vessel shall balance itself in its powers of re 
sistance when subjected to uniform pressure. To 
attain these objects, the author gave the results of 
his experiments on the resistance of malleable iron 
plates, first announced to the British Association, and 
subsequently published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. These experiments were originally 
undertaken to determine the strength of metal plates, 


| beams and angle iron, as applied to ship-building; 


and they have since been continued, from time to 
time, for the equally important purpose of improving 
the construction of malleable iron bridges, boilers 
and other vessels, such as caissons and sheet iron 
pipes, which are now coming into more general use 
for pump-trees and other articles connected with 
mining. In order to acquire satisfactory data on 
the strength of the material employed, a variety of 
plates from Low Moor, Staffordshire, and other parts, 
were submitted to direct experiment: first, by tear- 
ing them asunder in the direction of the fibre, and 
secondly, across it. The tensile strength per square 
inch was ascertained to be as follows :— 
In the direction Across the 
of the fibre. fibre. 
Tons. 
26°93 
18°65 
22-00 
21-01 


Yorkshire plates ... 
Derbyshire plates ... 
Shropshire plates ... 
Staffordshire plates 


Mean in tons o. 229 
From this it will be observed that there is no differ- 
ence in the strength of iron plates whether torn m 
the direction of the fibre or against it, and this uni- 
formity of strength probably arises from the superor 
manner in which that article is now manufactured. 
The experiments would, however, be imperfect a 
regards construction if they had not been extended 
to the process of rivetting ; and on this point our 
information has been of the most meagre description. 
Until of late years, many of our numerous construc 
tions have been conducted under the impression that 
the rivetted point was not only strong but absolutely 
stronger than the plate itself ; whereas, more than 
one-third of the strength is lost by that process. To 
prove the fallacy of these views, it was asce ned 
by experiment that the strength of iron plates, a 
compared with their rivetted joints, was not only 
weakened to the extent of the quantity of metal 
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out to receive the rivets, but that in the 

owing ratios, Viz., a8 1,000 to 700 in the double- 
-etted joint, and 100 to 560 in the single-rivetted 
-- From the above facts practical formule have 
deduced to show that the maximum resistance 

of sngle-rivetted plates does not exceed 27,000 Ib. to 
uare inch; and taking into account the cross- 

ing of the joints and other circumstances peculiar to 


sound construction, 34,000 lb., or 15 tons per square 
igch, has been found to be the maximum strength of 
fretted plates such as those used for boilers and 
gnilar constructions. In conclusion, attention was 
jected to several important improvements in con- 


gesion with the construction of steam boilers by the 
istroduction of gussets to strengthen the flat ends 
god retain them in shape. After noticing that all 
jyilers should be of the cylindrical form, Mr. Fair- 
igim observed that where flat ends are used they 
gould be composed of plates one-half thicker than 
hose which form the circumference. The flues, if 
troin number, to be of the same thickness as the 
esterior shell, and the flat ends to be carefully stayed 
vith gussets, of triangular plates and angle iron, con- 
yecting them with the circumference and the ends. 
Theuse of gusse‘s is earnestly recommended as being 
infinitely superior to,and more certain in their action 
tun stay rods. They should be placed in lines 
diverging from the centre of the boiler, and made as 
img as the position of the flues and other circum- 
sances in the construction will admit. They are of 

value in retaining the ends in shape,—and may 
sfely be relied on as imparting an equality of strength 
to every part of the structure. 


Traditions from remote Periods through few Hands. 
— The following facts may not be uninteresting 
on this subject. The late Maurice O'Connell 
of Derrynane, county Kerry, died early in 1825, 
and would have completed 99 years on the 31st 
of March in that year. The writer hereof has 
heard him tell anecdotes derived from the conversa- 
tion of Daniel M‘Carthy, of the same county, who 
died about 1740, aged at least 108 years. This 
Daniel M‘Carthy was commonly known by the nick- 
name of ‘ Dhonald Bhin,’ or ‘ Yellow Dan, and was 
the first man that ran away from the battle of 
Aughrim. There is a short account of him in Smith’s 
‘ History of Kerry,’ in which he is mentioned as lately 
deceased. You have thus a period of over 200 years, 
the traditions of which might be derived through 
three persons, the survivor of whom, your corre- 
spondent, is but middle-aged. I remember being 
told, in the county Clare, circiter 1828, of an indi- 
vidual, then lately deceased, who remembered the 
siege of Limerick by Ginkle, and the news of the cele- 
brated treaty of Limerick. It is to be wished that your 
readers who reside in or may visit Ireland, would 
take an interest in this subject. I am certain that 
in remote parts of the country much curious tradi- 
tion could be thus brought to light; and it would 
be interesting to compare the accounts of great 
public events as remembered and handed down by 
the peasantry with those which we take on the faith 
of historians.— Votes and Queries. 

English Law and the Code Napoléon.—In No. 1226 of the 
Atheneum, p. 452, in the notice of Mr. Turner’s ‘ Popular 
Lecture on Law,’ you say,—** After these (250,000 points of 
law) come the whole body of Statutes at large, followed by 





MISCELLANEA 

Arrivals from Nineveh.—Several cases containing 
aiditional antiquities from Nineveh have arrived 
a the British Museum from Liverpool; and 
Mr. Layard and Col. Rawlinson, assisted by the 
dicers of the antiquity department, have been 
«eupied in unpacking them. A great variety of 
new and interesting objects have been brought to 
lght, chiefly connected with the domestic economy 
ad customs of the ancient Assyrians, They prin- 
pally consist of instruments and vessels of bronze 
ad earthenware, several in a very perfect state of 
preservation, others thickly encrusted with rust and 
broken to fragments. The use of some of them is 
quite inexplicable for the present, and must be left 
for future ingenuity and study to discover. There 
ae, however, bowls aid vases,—many richly chased; 
some dozens of earthenware studs of different shapes, 
—supposed to be for harness; a very perfect bronze 
vine strainer, similar to those in use at the present 
day; the hinges of the gates of the palace; legs and 
feet of chairs ; a curious mask of iron or bronze ; 
chly ornamented handles of various kinds; a large 
vheel, or the bronze casing of it, broken into many 
pieces; one or two small glass vases of very beautiful 
cilours; a quantity of cylinders about an inch and a 
afin length, carved or inscribed, one or two of them 
fa substance resembling plumbago both in appear- 
ace and weight, but the greater part of them of 
arthenware; a statue of a priest in stone, about four 
feet high and much ornamented, and with the pecu- 
larity that the figure has no cap or covering on its 
head, and is apparently bald ; and, lastly, several 
shbs of inscriptions. — Times. 

_leligious Tract Society.—This Society’s list of new pub- 
lications for July 1, 1851, I now inclose; and-amongst other 
Works about to be issued are two therein specified, which I 
think require some explanation from the official representa- 
tives of that Society. They are entitled, ‘The Royal Ex- 

and the Palace of Industry,’ and ‘The Palace of 
Glass and the Gathering of the People.’ These two volumes 
Sot tracts) have already had a wide circulation,—perhaps 
st deservedly so. Of their contents I know nothing 
= the title-pages ; on each title-page, however, I find 
= London: 

Wiliam Jones, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Hy inquiries are as follows.—Are the two books referred 
i the property of the Religious Tract Society, or not ?— 

they are the property of the publisher whose name is 
Mrnted on the title-pages, are the supporters of The Religious 

 Soctety expected to pay rent, &c. for the transaction of 
-i, business as well as the publisher's private speculations ? 
hoon far the Religious Tract Socicty are-right in departing 
the original title of the Society, I will not now inquire. 


ta aoking into their Annual Report for 1850-51, 1 find 


int? 38 an entire omission from their accounts of their 
my liabilities and of the value of stock of books on hand, 
Ho 128 to 133, Iam, &c. Joux Moznis. 


aries, annotations, dissertations, reports of cases, 
decisions and classifications ;” and you add, as if implying 
that the law of France is to be found in a less compass than 
that of England, *‘ Of these, no estimate, so far as we know, 
has ever been given. Yet, the entire Code Napolcon lics in a 
volume !”— The effect of codification (such as that in 
France) in reducing the bulk of a law library, it would be 
well to ascertain ; and perhaps some of your legal readers in 
France would be so obliging as to state the number of 
volumes now requisite for a complete law library for a 
French advocate in the highest grade of practice. Allow 
me to refer you to the ‘ Contre-projet to the Humphreysian 
Code,’ by the late Prof. John James Park, published in 
1828. He very earefully investigated the subject, and col- 
lected and published some curious facts. Among them you 
will find the following:—Prerace, p. xii. note, ‘*‘ The then 
existing digest of the decisions on the Code, by the Cour de 
Cassation only, filled 20 volumes.”—[Viner’s Abridgment 
(without the Index) of decisions on English law, extending 
over several centuries, filled 24 volumes}.—Page 20, “* The 
judicial decisions in France since the establishment of the 
Code Napoleon [then about 20 years) already amount to 
nearly as many volumes as the whole number of reports in 
an English law library” —({extending from the reign of 
Edward L. to that of George 1V.j—Page 66. “‘ The English 
reports then filled 347 volumes, and the materials of English 
common law then consisted of 557 volumes.”—Page 131, 
note, “‘ M. Dupin’s ‘ Bibliothéque choisie a l'usage des 
Etudians en droit, et des jeunes avocats,’ in his ‘ Manue] 
des Etudians en droit,’ Paris, 1824, consisted of 343 volumes. 
—Preface, p. xi. ‘* Depuis que le Code a été promulgue, 
depuis que ces nouvelles tables de loi ont été exposées aux 
regards du peuple, mille et mille questions inattendues se 
sont offertes aux magistrats et aux jurisconsultes; une dis- 
cussion perpétuelle s'est engagée sur chaque matiére, sur 
chaque article, et sur chaque mot; dix mille arréts ont été 
rendus; plusieurs centaines de traités et de commentaires 
ont été publiés; nombre de lois, de décrets, d’avis du Con- 
seil-d’Etat ont abrogé ou interprété les dispositions du nou- 
veau Code. Jurisprudence, doctrine, législation, tout s’ac- 
cumule, tout se multiplie dans une progression toujours crois- 
sante, et bientét la science ne sera plus qu'un labyrinthe inex- 
tricable.” ;Thémis, ou Bibliothéque du Jurisconsulte, Paris, 
1819. Tom. 1. p. 48.—Page 153, note, “It is amusing enough 
that the French refer to our Statutes as an example of bre- 
vity."—Page 154, A complaint by Le Comte Janjuinais, not 
a lawyer, of the laws of France in 1819. ‘‘ La multitude im- 
mense des lois—qui obscurcit toutes les questions politiques 
et civiles; qui nous tourmente, nous ruine, et fournit des 
prétextes aux representans, aux ministres, aux administra- 
teurs, aux juges, aveuglés de preventions, ou animés d'un 
mauvais zéle.”—These quotations may serve to indicate that 
there are reasons for doubting whether the Code Napoléon 
has done much in abbreviating law. Its grand utility was in 
giving to the whole of France one uniform law, in the place 
of some hundreds of differing sets of laws. Prof. Park's 
book is well worth reading ; and the light that he has thrown 
on the silent working of English law, owing to its great cer- 
tainty in the vast majority of cases, is sufficient to commend 
it to the perusal of our legislators.—Laws will be few and 
simple as soon as litigiousness is extinct. While it exists,— 
while plaintiff and defendant will not be content without 
fighting every point,—commentaries, annotations, disser- 
tations, reports of cases, decisions, and classifications” in 
England—“ mille et mille questions, nombre de lois, de 
décrets, d’avis du Conseil-d’Etat” in France,—will be in- 
evitable. Yours, &c. N. R. 
To CorrgsponpEnts.—J. M.—H. G. H.—Jd. P.—S. R. T.— 
a to Art—P. Q.—An Old Subscriber—L. N.—re- 
ceived. 
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ja lore Naval and Military. 

A story of no common interest—the plot being woven with a 
power of invention that will surprise the patrons of English 
met Echibite Ars. Daniel 

“ Exhibits Mrs. Daniel’s wonted fervour, grace o 
more substance in the story.”— Spectator, - ieeneenmen 
XIII. 
In the press, 


SMUGGLERS AND FORESTERS. 
A NOVEL By a Popular Author. 








hi Sd. 
xt- Book 0} r England lod, 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, 


Ame- 


A eet 
Te jonarenls 
SCHOOL- ROOM MA ae 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South 
_ and Africa, mounted = Ea 2 inches in length by 
4 feet 6 inches in breadth), 
ey MAP of the. Hemisy heres 
5 feet 2 inches in my th by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth) 


l4s, Od. 


mounted 
2is. od. 

scHooL ATLA Modern and Ancient Geography ; 
consisting of thirty: four quarto Maps, coloured 10s. 6d. 

PRIMER anaes eneeeg ba nine diawaaes Maps, 
coloure: 28. 6d, 


Latin. 


Edited by Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School, Edinlurgh, 
and Dr, Zumpt, of the University of Berlin, 


Latin Same - « 
C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico 

Cc. Ballasts Crispi Catilina et Jugurth 

Q. Curtins Rufus, de Gestis Alsaanédl | Magni 

P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selectae XII. 

T. Livii Historiarum Libri L., I1., tn XXL. 

Latin Dictionary 

—— Latin-English Part .. 

English-Latin Part 

Excerpta ex Ovidii Carminibus . 

Eclogae ex Horatii Poematibus. 


‘Un the Presa.) c 
German. 

Edited by Dr, Aue, German Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 
First German Reading Bok.. oo oe +“ 28. Od. 
Second Reading Book . 7 ow “ » & & 

Prench. 
Edited by Professor Du Gue. 
Elementary Grammar. (Jn the Presa.) 
*y* Other Works in preparation. 


Published 5, W. & R. CHAMBERS, 339, High-street, Edin- 
burgh; W.S. ORR & Co, Amen-corner, London; D. N. CHAM- 
BERS, 5: 5, West Nile-street, Glasgow; J. M'GLASHAN, {o0,Upper 
Sacky iile-street, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





HE NEW EDITION of the ‘AUTHOR’ 
F ASBIST ANT. So eet Guide to Authors | 
ossessors anuscrip' is now r 
price 32. to all parts of the ‘kingdom. nen wal ra 
Ipexperienced writers, clergymen, poets an 
gecking: to yoo ee for their works, by aa adopting ae 
information contained in this little guide. 
ductions before the public under ver dav bed bring thal pre 


qutageous circumsta 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
EW 


MUSIC.—Just published, a CaTy. 
LN LOGUE of NEW VOCAL and INSTRU MENTAL MUSIC, 
Works pat. 





being Part IX. of the General Catalo; ogue of Musi 
lished by Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co. To -“y had gratis 
pos' ree, upon application | to the publisher, 6, New Burtingtos 
street, London.— Mess: & Co. are now selli area " 
Pianos at 22 guineas and row —list of prices grate mat 

ree. 


Mr. Glover’s Great Globe Quadrilles, 3s,; a 4s, 
S$ $$ 


Now ready, 
THE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGx 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLX. and XCIy, » for JULY, 
Art. 1—ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN, 
2.—ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 
3.—EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 
4.—THE INDUSTRIAL BXBIBSTION. 
5 THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
6.—THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
7.—EXPLANATIONS ON EDUCATION, 
8.—ORGANIC REFORM 
ctre Rouge—Travels in Poca Asia—Macchiavelli an 


Le Spe 
the Course of Foreign Policy—German Cities and Ger 
ship—Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. on Glee 


aes Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, 
Complete in 16 volumes, half-bound morocco, price 2u, &, 
AXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY; anj 
Register of the most beautiful Flowering Plants which hare 
been added to our Gardens during the last Sixteen Years. With 


upwards of 700 Engravings, carefully coloured from 
numerous Engravings on Wood. al 


London : W. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





Just published, by Longman & Co, London, 


TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH var 
prepared originally for the use of the Pupils of Messrs, N 
Agricultural, Cheinical, ae Scientifie Academy, tg 
P tage Mes tor ponctiog Hi. hl 
rice, in a large Sheet for mounting, 1s. ; in Pamphlet form, 
in Pamphlet form, with Geological Map, 6s. 6d. . ai 
*x* The Pamphlet interleaved Some an excellent Note-book for 
Students attending Geological L Lectu 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MAIDEN 
AUNT’. 
Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 128. 
HE STORY OF A FAMILY, 


“ A very elegantly-written tale.”—Spectator. 
___ London: George Hoby, 123, , Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


FOR EVERY CHILD IN THE KINGDOM. 
Now ready. pr rice 2s. 6d., an Enduring Record, full of oterutiog 
Details— Vivid | Descriptions—Mora Sentiments—and 


Pictures, entitl 
HOLIDAY at the 


ITTLE HENRY’S 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 
By the Editor of * Pleasant Pages.’ 

LEASANT PAGES.—Dovsie Numpers are 

now publishing, containing a Course of ‘ OBJECT LES 
SONS’ from the Great Exhibit 

Volume IT. is just out. Third. ‘Edition of Volume I. is now reaiy. 

London : Houlston & St ; and all Booksell 


DR. LITTLE’S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 
REATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOO! 
and ANALOGOUS DIBFORTIO“NS with and withest SUB, 
GICAL OPERATION. By W. TYLE, M.D., Founder d 
the Royal Orthopwedic Hospital. 

Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. present at Birth- 
Paralytie Contractions — Distortions from Teething, Worms, 
Spasm, Hysteria. 

TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 
JOINT. Contents:—Contractures from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Erysipelas. 


EEE 

Just published, price 10s. 6d., sent postage free to any part of the 
Kingdom, 

UAKERISM ; or, Tue Story oF MY Lr. 


By A LADY, 
Who, for Forty Years, was a Member —_ a of Friends 








“This extraordinary publication.”— John has 
“ The authoress tells her own talein aplain, ae style, that 
often much that is graphic in it "—The 
“An amusing autobiography.”—Church and State ity wt 
“Its design is open and avowed, and the method by which 
secks to attain its object is equally distinct and jae i 


“A work of decided ability.”— Mortimer 0” sina 
“This very odd and amusing book......The' Fs dale 
curious information respecting the discipline of the S Society = i 


le Both entertaining and instructive: a very aang and cut 
ete exposure.”— Warder. 

" “ The life has evidently marks « of truth and anh throughout 
contains many curious g¢ f Quaker \d manners 





“A much called for, and very valuable book ; clever, interest 
ing.”"—G@. Black, Author of * Modern English Quakerism 
be Doty interesting to every clergyman.”"—<A Vicar in The 
“ Will repay a perusal; its diction is peculiarly striking. 
incidents are droll to an extreme degree. Pepritan nia. aia 
“The statements and disclosures coutained in till pro 
a liv 
damaging to the Society.... Written ine Tite dey Journal 
hes. These 
of behaviowt 


RB 


“ There is no denying the cleverness of these sketc 
dent of manners will find some quaint specimens 
recorded in these pages.”— Athenaum. 

Dublin: Samuel B. Oldham, 8, Suffolk-street. London: 
& G. Seeley; and Whittaker & Co. 
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—S-—t—t=*s = 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
Jon the DIVINE, on Definite 
sermLAT ee glish Version of the same ; as also 
t. J = “and. ef the Epistles of John and Jude. 
TEINF ETTER, Author of * Rules f or Ascertain- 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.” 


Crdock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3s. 6d. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. FOR THE YOUNG, 
Price One ee — each. 


oOR HEN RY, en the German of 
Dr. BARTH. tr translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, Esq., 
with TBA on V , and illuminated Wrapper in Gold. 
form with the Sehene New Editions of the following: 
"IBLE STORIES. By the Author of ‘Chick- 
wed Without Chick-weed, &c. With Illustrations. 
3, FIRESIDE VERSES. By Mary Howrrt. 
With Bight Illustrat‘ons printed in Oil Colours. 
4, PARLEY’S JUVENILE TALES for BOYS 
soi GIRLS. Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil Colours. 


5, PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and SKY. 
With Illustra‘ions on Wood. 
of EARTH. 


5. PARLEY’S WONDERS 
vin Illustrations on W 

CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. By 
A. JPRRAM. First Series; Illustrated by 8. WILLIAMS 
aod G! 


8. CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. Second 


Series, ditto, ditto. 
London: Darton & Co, 58, Holborn-bill. 


DOWERS’ GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 


The attention of Teachers is e' ially called to the following 
‘Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, 
and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices aoe are 
much below any similar publications. The whole of the Maps 

have been carefully revised and corrected to the present time, 
by A. PETERMANN, mes. F.R.G.S. For pd convenience, 
the Maps have been divided into Books suitable for the dif- 
ferent Classes in Schools and Colleges, each of which are fur- 
nished 6° oe Consulting Indexes. 
11s. half bound, and coloured, 
A Library Edition, mighty eens s ‘and interleaved, 11. 5s. half- 


OWERS’ GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, Compiled from the latest and best Autho- 

= ae a Copious Consulting Index, with the Latitude and 
Loni 


“yew AND 





¢ 128. coloured, half-bound roan, 


PowERs’ ‘SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOSRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps, and a copious Con- 


salting Index. 
Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, - 
OWERS' MINOR ATLAS. ‘Containing 


Twenty-six } ieee. Selected as piving the best General View 
“oo With an extensive Index. 
ice 5. coloured ; or 48. plain, half: bound roan, 
OWERS? SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
Series of Move, calculated for the Use of Younger Pupils, 
vith a Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and 
atensively used in = poo ager A the Board. 


long 4to. Bs = 
OWERS’ ‘OUTLIN MAPS. Containing 
Outlines and Projections to the Short Atlas on Drawing- 
paper, prepared for filling-in by the Pupil. 


WORKS FOR ELEMENTARY TUITION. 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
Wook S GRAMMATICAL SPELLING- 


BOOK. intents to facilitate the simultaneous acquire- 
P 4 an 
™ n 18mo. cloth, price 1 
INN OCK" ‘S IMP ROVED- ‘EDITION of 
MURRAY’S yore Abridged. Twentieth Edition, 
1s. cloth lettered, 
[aE CHILD’ $ “ARITHMETIC, a Manual of 
Instruction for the Nursery and eee a. 
In royal 32mo. price 28, 6d. cloth gilt ; . 38, 6d. 
HE NEW TESTAM ENT, ‘IN. FRENCH. 
An elegantly — aeepen Edition. 


A PRACTICAL "GRAMMAR of the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. PEITHMAN. 


Price 5s. roan, 
4 PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
44. LANGUAGE. By Dr. PEITHMAN. Second Edition. 





Price 3s. roan, 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. PEITHMAN. Second Edition. 

In royal 32mo., price 2. 6d. ; my eee roan, 38.; and morocco, 


JOHNsoN's DICTIONARY, with WALKER’s 
M4 face enunciation of the difficult W ords added.—CorRALL’s 
"amond Pocket Edition. 
In Sir 32mo. price 3s. 6d. roan ; and morocco elegant, 5s. 
A POCKET DICTIONARY of the PRENCH 
ma ree ish LANGUAGES. HN ROWBOTHAM of the 
“nglis ‘art a vyJ 
Iagh French by PIERRE F. DUNOIS. 
Small 8yo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ES of MENTAL and MORAL 
e. Intended as introductory to the Logics, Meta- 
- ics of the University Course; with Exercises. 
n small 4to. price 88. 6d. goth, gilt edges, 
AWING and PAINTING in WATER 
—- kS; fontaining Examples of Drawing in Land- 
+e ri . Miniature and Historical Painting, in 
CLARK. finish © * with directions for imitating them. By 


yBOTHAM ; the 


Trio 
JOH 


London: Wm. §. Orr & Co. Amen-corne”, 





ACADEMIC AND COLLEGIATE CLASS BOOKS. 


In royal 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half-bd. Russia, or morocco, is. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ‘ASTRONOMY, 

and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Seventy-five Maps ; with Letter-press Descriptive of the Physical 

Features and Statistics of the several Countries, by the Rey. T. 

MILNER, M.A., Author of the ‘Gallery of Nature,’ &. 

In HA cloth, price 21s. ; half-bound Russia, or morocco, 25. 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
mprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed by A. PETER- 

MANN” F.R.G.8.;_ with a Letter-press, embracin: 
General View of the poees henomena of the Globe, by tne 
Rev. T. MILNER, M.A 

In imperial 4to. cloth, p=oned m- ay half-bound Russia, 


HE ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. PETERMANN, Ny Ee. 8. ; 
with Descriptive —— press by the Kev. T. a ER, M 
n royal 8vo. cloth, price 1 a 
N ILNER'S. GALLERY of NATURE. A 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, atee 
—_ of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- 
Via, With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many Hundred 
ettes and Diag 
‘In royal “ cloth, price 21s. ; with NaDO Plates, 312. 6d. 
UVIER’'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New 
Edition. With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and 4 
WESTWOOD. Lllustrated b. very numerous one on Wood. 
and Thirty-four on oo by LANDSEER, and others. 
ol st 8vo. price 68, cloth, 
NIMAL PHY SIOLOGY: ‘including a com- 
Pechensive rs oe She a eee a Forms of Animal Struc- 
w. ARP. 1.D. F.R.S. With several 
| ae AS 4. on cae and Wood. 
By the same ee an 
In 2 vols. post Svo. price 1 

ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT. in “ANIMALS; 
a Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and 
Uses of the — aan of the ayo Kingdom. 

In post 8vo. price 

VEGETABLE. PH YSIOLOGY ‘and BOTANY; 
including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, 
Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, according to 
the Natural System = ae 

ost 8vo. price 68. c! 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of 
Matter: a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; and the construc- 
tion of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 

London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


This day is published, 
L ECTURES on the Present Position of 


CATHOLICS in FECLAD BD. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 


Lecture 2. Tradition the Sustaining Power of 
the Protestant View. Price 1s. 2d., or by post 1a, 9d. 


London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row. 
No. 3 will be e published next Tuesday. 





Published on the Ist and 15th of every month, price Twopence, 
YHE POETIC OMPANION. 

For the FIRESIDE, the FIELDS, the WOODS and 
STREAMS. A Periodical devoted entirely to Poetry and the 
Poets. Each number contains a variety of Original and Select 
Poetry, an Essay on some great Poem or Poet, Reviews of new 
Poetical Works, a Biographical Sketch of some distinguished 
Poet, and other interesting and instructive information apper- 
taining to the illustration and cultivation of Poetry. 

Poetic Companion Office, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row ; where 
all Books for review and Advertisements ‘must be sent. 
AMERICAN PERIODICALS, 

‘eceived 


ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for 
JULY, 1851. 6s. 
Contents, 





outhe: 

The Anglo- Saxon Race. 
Freund's Latin Lexicon. 
Cotton’s Public Economy. 
Sanitary Reform. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 

Life of Blennerhasset. 
Unity of Language and Moukind. 
Life of James H. Perkin 

10, Johnston’s Notes on North America, 

11, Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 
Critical Notices. 


HRISTIAN EXAMINER, and RELIGIOUS 
MISCELLANY. JUL 


’ Contents, 
1. Dr. Wood's Works. 
2. The State and Btatemanship. 
3. John Wycliff and the first English Bible. 
4. Euphranor, a pialegue on Youth. 
5. The Apostle Pa 
6. Ecclesiastical Christendom. 
Critical Notices, 


ILLIMAN’S AMERICAN 
SCIENCE -“_ = 


eaxpre per 


JOURNAL 
JULY. 52. 


of 


1. Alesender on Meteorological Colne! dences. 

2. Blake on a method of Cetacenies | between Biaxial and 
U1 niaxial Crystals when in their plate: 

z. iS Smith on some of the Thermal W aters of Asia Minor. 
- MacGowan on uses of the Tallow Tree. 

? Ren on the sudden disappearance of the Ice on Lake 

Champlain on the breaking up of ter. 

Dana on Coral Reefs and Islan 

Norton's description of a new Sand-bath, with Water- bath, &c. 
attached, erected in the Yale Analy tical Laboratory. 

Burnett on Microscopes. 

9. Maskelyne on the Polarization of Light. 

10. Faraday on Atmespheric Magnetism . 

11. Jackson on Eupyrchroite of Crown Point, New York. 

12. Lyman on the recent Condition of Kilanea. 

13. Becquerel on Electricity in Plants. 

ly, 5 cot 16. Bond, Peirce and Kirkwool, on the Rings of 


NP see 


® 


Scientific Intelligence. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BUrreRs GRADATIONS in READING 
LING, upon an mn suitotiy new and original Plan, 

by which Dissyllables are rendered os Menseyeekies: with 
numerous entertaining and instructive ve Reading Lessons in prose 
and verse. 36th edition. Price 1s. 6d. bor 

UTTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 

BOOK and EXPOSITOR;; an Introduction to the ~~ 

Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 
edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


UTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. 
Engravings. 27th edition. Price 6d. 

Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamaiiten, & 

oo, phviott & Jones, Darton & Co., Relfe & Fletcher. Hall & 

London ; J. & ©. Mozley, Derby ; Oliver & Boyd, edinburgh 

J. 5° MWGlashaa, Dublin. 


GUIDE pg ay Perper 
his day, price 5s. with d Views, 
LACK Ss PICTURESQU ‘E GUIDE 
through NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, = a Copious Itinerary, a General Index, and 
a List of Hotels and Inns. 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist of England, 10s. 6d. 
Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, 8s. 6d. 
Black's Guide to the English Lakes, 5s. 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands, 10s. 6d. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London. 


DELTA. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. price 
KETCHES of the POETICAL LITERA- 
WO TURE of the PAST HALF-CENTURY. 
By D. M. MOLR (Devrta). 

“ His estimate of the works of some of the greatest celebrities in. 
modern literature is marked we sound Giserianinatien and delicate 
acumen, and his d witha perepiowity 
and an eloquence that give to his writings no vy value as original 
compositions than as critical dissertations.”— Morning Post. 


Lately published, vf the same Author, 


THE LEGEND OF GENEVIEVE, 
AND OTHER POEM 
Price 5s, 

“Delicacy and grace characterize his happiest compositions ; 
some of them are beautiful, in a cheerful spirit that has only to 
look on nature to be happy, “and others breathe the simplest and 
purest pathos.”— Professor Wilson, 


DOMESTIC VERSES. 
Price 5a, 
“More Sestender ent than anything almost I have ever read in 
verse: and so tender and true. so sweet and natural, as to make all: 
lower Lord Jeffrey. 


THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
“ None equals the genuine humour, the simple truth, the fresh- 
ness and life of the autobiography of Mansie Wauch, tailor in 
Dalkeith.”—Spectator. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


With 

















his day is RY ar in 8vo. price E 
HE HISTO of GREECE, from _ its 
SONQUEST by a CRUSADERS to its CONQU EST by 
the TURKS ; and of the EMPIRE of — 1204-1461. 
By GEORGE FINLAY, 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Author of 
* Greece under the 
William Blackwood & Sons, Fadinbureh and London. 


NEW AND ENLARGED sarge 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1 

URRAN and his CON TEM PORARIES. 

By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. A.B., 

One of Her Majesty’ ‘8 Geseuteciennen se of the Court for Relief of 
Dsolven 
A New Edition, being the ep comprising geverel oatitienal 
Memoirs, a Portrait of Curran, ac-simile, &c. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and sete 


UNIQUE AND EXTRAORDINARY CALIGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATION, 
Just published, in Lithography, and 
DEDICATED TO ALL NATIONS, , 
A CALIGRAPHIC EDITION of the sublime 


Poem on 





GOD. 
By DERZHAVIN, the Russian Poet. 
The original oo raph derigned and executed in eupute oer 
hours by JOHN i AIK, 4 V.M., Dumfries Academy, has 
beautifully ithecreshea’ S Messrs. Maciure & Wacasnaun, 


Glasgow, 

ay LITHUGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN. 

This unique publication consists of Eleven spacious and 
Title-page, with f four additional pieces on the same size on the 
conaanat subjects of the “ r”; “Man”; the “ Bible”; 

* Religion”; the volume altogether consisting of sixteen pages. 
The style adopted by Mr. Craik is varied in character, and the 
Inks equally so in fin hasan as his object was to develope as far as 
possible, and in a way hitherto unattempted, the resources of the 
Caligraphie Art. 

The work is handsomely bound in various coloured enamelled 
paper Boards, with Morocco Backs, and a rich outside Pictorial 
and Caligraphic Design in — 

Price, p lac! 
In varied colours ° ° 
Gold. enamelled 
28. 6d. extra on plain or po copies with gold title: a 
Size of the volume, 22 in, by Is in. 
___ Apply to Mr. Craik, W.M., Dumfries Academy. 


MR. GUTHRIE'S NEW WORK. 
( N the SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of 
STRICTURES of the URETHRA, supposed to be imprac- 
ticable. A Lecture delivered before the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, in April, 1851, by G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S., &. Price 1s, 6d. 
Churchill, Princes-street; Renshaw, Strand; Highley, Fleet+ 
treet. 
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Just Published, 
R. SPIERS’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: conta‘ 
a considerable number of words not to be found in other diction: 
aries,and giving—l. The words in ee use, com —n those 
of the present time. — 2 The co und of wo! — 3. The 
various acceptations of the words in their Log ical. order ted 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, gf abliched by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ;_ 97, George-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





. —— The most familiar idioms.-5. The irregularities 
As Aen eo ort y me el vocabulary of 
bed lo, and g ical names, an se of persons. 
A mip oed atetel to the use of sch hools. The two parts 
united in one volume, of 940 pages, 12mo,, treble columns, price 
78. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Dr. SPIERS’S GENERAL DICTIONARIES 
(third edition)—the English-French, containing 712 pages ; the 
Frenc — Snglish, 615 pages, royal 8y0., treble columns, sold 

ie-sthess edition, 108, 6d. ; library edition, 12s. 6d. cloth 
This work is adopted by the University of France for 


the use of French Colleges. 
Dr. SPIERS’S EDITION of Tiago, Yoh 
1 Vo 


ESSAYS, with copious notes, and a notice of Lord Bacon. 








Sum added Sum added 
to Policy | i: 1 Y 
in 1841. 


— ‘time Assured. 





£5,000 £787 10 


13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 0 
1 year es 0 
100 0 0 0 
om ee 15; 0 
0 
0 
0 





‘bo 00 
1 year ro: | 0 


The wt om = pre gtpee yy on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five yoane, when ne In- 





T.TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUT] 
0; 
N LIVER. A ANNUITIES, beet MUTUAL i 
hairman—Samuel Hayharet Lucas, 
Chairman—Charles Lus' 


'y- ushington, 
inded ‘that the same must ‘iu des ° Ss Li 
min e same m' m 
Prom th tof the Instit —— 
From the commencement of the Instituti 
November last, the number = Policies issued wae tie eg 
an annual income of 172,5002. 168. 9d. ; and the amount 
mulated capital at that day - 623,8601. 148. 7d. these, 
Among the benefits secured pe Members of this Institution 
important one that Policies of Assurance may be made sute 
the W Widower, | Widow, or Children of the Assured, tree of lat 
or ate 
on next ~- ~~ >} aniston of profits made wp 
e 20th h Now ember, 1 all pervons whe eis 
4. that time will x tte to participate in the sey 
proportion to the time the | ~— -4 has been in existenoe, tha 
Copies of the last Re —- and all other information, may be bai 


on application at the 0: 
June 20, 1851. JOSEPH MARSH, 





aneeS is for Life. ert information afforded 





12mo., price 3s. cloth lettered.’ This edition is pr 
a8 a text-book for schools. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 

ment, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance of 
Lives at Home and sirens, including Gentlemen engaged in the 

Military and Naval Servi 

ny a go adopted 4 ‘the Universal Life Assurance Society 

f an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division ot 

threesfourthe of the profits aqnns the assured, is admitted to offer 

great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 

Spore —y their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


Prine “following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the l4th of May, 1851, ° De persons woe 
on that day paid six ann’ a 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found ¢ a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


Age | Reduced 
when Annual 
Policy Premium 

was for the 
issued. current Year, 








Date of 
Policy, 


Sum Original 
Assured. | Premium, 





8 
4 7 
0 6 6 
50 0 
60 8 
Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & Calcutta; Messrs. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombay. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, ae X and 52, King William-street, City. 
2 CHISHOLM, Chairman, 

RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
22nd of May, when a Report of the business for the —_ —* was 
presented, exhibiting a stat of most satisfact 
the new policies igsued exceeding by one-third the number a of the those 
of 1849, and the claims being fully one-fourth under the estimate. 
After considering a very careful valuation of assets and liabilities, 
it was resolved to allow a reduction of 30 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums payable on all Policies on 9 PA cal poe —_ on which 
five or more annual payments had oS eteeny =e 

—" is allowed for half the al remiums for the first five 


the following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion :— 


3 


30 
40 | 4th May, 
1846, oh 


1 
1,000 
1,000 











Annual 
Premium 
now payable. 
£1412 3. 
14620 
3012 6 
2 


Pasa al Reduction | 


Amount r 
30 per Cent. 


Assured. yitnerts ‘paid. | 


} 

| | 
£1000 £2017 6 | 
23 0 | 
| 





1000 
1500 
2000 








A.R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on oy and Survivorships, 





OFFIC 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Westminster. 
Directors. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. n, Esq 
rt Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Henry Lance ot "Hiolland, Esq. 
William er ag ng B.S. o ey ee Es 
William Davis, Es . 
Richard Fuller, Es ee 


F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Sf. .. e R.8.| Matth hiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, teen 


| Thomas Hod, 


jitors, 
Emanuel Goodhart, Es | John frente, Esq. 
John Haggard, Esq. D.C.L. 


from the 8rd of July, 1840. 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of J = 1847. 


N 


| Premicms Pap. 





Age 8 
when pone st 
Assured. ] 
Assured. | | aati nena. aided Premiums 


6 |£315 0 0 
7 | 77516 8 
6 43117 6 
6 464 0 0 
Annual Premium uired for the A: 
Fagor pl req ‘0 ssurance of £100 for the 
Without; With | Without | ee. ith 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. a Profits. 12 Profits. 


15 |£111 0/ £115 of 40 
20 | 11320| 119 3] 50 
30 2 40) 











£16416 8 | £52 6 6 
347 














|£21810|}£3 6 5 
(409 410 7 
(6101674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








210 44 60 | 





Y aterloo-place, Pall Mall, ae. 


TO LIFE INSURERS 
WHO CONSIDER SECURITY AND ESTABLISHED REPU- 
TATION OF IMPORTANCE IN LIFE OFFICES. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY — and LIFE), instituted 1824, and Incorporated 
by Royal Charte 

No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The large paid-up Capital and Accumulations of Premiums, 
comtelty invested, afford the most absolute security to the assured 
ie i Corporation, which has been Twenty-seven Years esta- 

Governor—HIS GRACE THE PUEE OF HAMILTON 

AND BRAN D( 


The advantages to Insurers with thie Office will be found all 
that can be desired, whether considered in point of 
SECURITY, 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM, 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS, or-the 
“——— h PaRpoptc AL ADDITIONS made to the Life Policies. 
The 1 effects resulting from this system will at once be 
seen ts the following Extracts from the Company's books :— 
Additions made to Policies of 1,0001. each. 


| First Bonus for | Second Bonus for} Total Sum 
| "LVE Ye 








A 
when 


SEVEN Years, | ears, | payable in case 
Assured. of Death. 


from 1834 to 1841. | from 1841 to 1846. 





30 £133 7 6 8 
35 13519 0 73 37 
40 138 15 6 97 
45 142 9 0 3 9 
50 148 17 6 81 8 4 


The next Division of Profits will take place mo 1st August, 1851, 
being an interval of Five Years; and persons opening Policies 
precious to that date will participate in the Division. 

‘ire Insurances at the reduced rates. 


! 

| 

| £120511 2 

| “909 2 7 
1213 5 1 
1219 7 
1230 510 





LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 
J. E. Goodhart, Esq. H. F, Sandeman, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead A. G. Ramsay, Esq., Manager 
John ‘Kingston, F Esq of the Company. 
G. Smith, Esq. Secretary. 
nanan! Folate Stock Bank, Bankers. 
uffin, Esq. Surge ON. 
Mem, Oliverson, Denby & Lavie, Solicitors. 
el Beazley, Esq. Surveyor. 

Forms for ae... ted Prospectuses, containing | all the neces- 
sary particulars, may had at any of the Company’s Offices, and 
of the Agents throughout the Country. 

F. G. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
7, Cornhill, London. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chnireen THOMAS FARNCOM B, Rt 2 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM ‘LEAP, E 
Richard E. y | J.Hum phery,E 
William } ay Esq. Rupert Taleb 
Edward Ba Thomas Kelly, E: 
Thomas on pin aw Jeremiah Pacis 
James Clift, E: Lewis Pocock, Ei 
Auditors Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ -place, Old Jewry. 
Conroe: Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s Collene. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds =< an income of 74,0001. a year, arising from 
the issue of 7,000 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 


Persons enguring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 

yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may 
tither be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 

Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
where the object is the least oe outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


The usual 
Commissions to 

Solicitors 
transacting direct 
with the Office. 








Whole ' Term. 
One Year. ‘Seven Years. With Profits| Without Profits. 
£019 1 £1 15 10 £1 11 10 
1 255 2 7 
169 | 307 


Premiums to Assure £100. 





Age. 
20 | £017 8 
30 118 
40 150 





50 lui 119 10 468 

60 324) 317 0 612 9 

One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
as adebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical cers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
a quarter before’? o’clock. ATES, Resident Director. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROY 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, 


Policies effected with this Society after jiiteomne, 1850, and 
maining in force at each Se; vepten nnial L period divisi sion, will ME 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Prete al 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained ; 
“i - Leg a 's Prospectus and Act of Parliamen a 

he Premiums required by this Society "for insu! 
lives are much lower than in many other Sa 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk b; 
tee fund in agpuen, the accumulated fun 

of P: 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


et Doectncen! 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPApy, 
18, King William-street, City. 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deinty.Chairmian, 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. . Jam 
John Barnard, Esq. | Jobn Knill, Esq. 
George Den y, Esq. | John Nolloth, E: Esq, 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. F.R.S. | Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. | pats Sutton, E) 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. i Hingham Woolsey, Ey, 
Auditore 
Anthony Dunlop, Esq. ; Win Hawes, Esa. 5 E. Greenawa 
‘Jam teat Esq. vay 





Messrs. Barnard. Barnard te ‘Dimsdale; Commercial Bank of 
London ; London and county 5 Banking Company. 
—, ~ Arch. Loy M. DRS 4 a7. te MD. 
urgeons—J ames sq. ohn Dalrymple, Esq, F. 
Standing Counael— Russell sey: ies. rad = 
jolicitor—J. Curtis, Es 

Assurers in this Onmpenp have the guarantee of an ample sb- 
scribed —— tal and careful and economical management. The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its ests 
blishment more than 2,200 Policies have been issued, rae] 
over 1,300,0001., while its assets stand at 125,000/. and upwards, wi 
an income of 3b, 000l, a-year, steadily increasing. 

The business of the Company embraces ev ery description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The ape md ong moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, —y crty. or otherwis 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till “death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole fit, 

ra Premiums for Foreign Risks.— Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain penne to travel or reside in Canadas 

w Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cap 
ng and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment 
extra premium ; also, with some limit, in North ——- (ok 
south of the 35° of North Latitude), and in Austra 

Profits — Bonus.— Fourfifths or 80 per cent. of the entire proftid 
the Company are appr ropriated to parties who have been assured @ 
the profit scale for three clear years. 

wns.—Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold ani 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Reve 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Grea 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expens, 
and quickly, temporary advances on Per Security. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFIC, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
Policy —— oa. £1,192, 
Annual Income, £15 ses De --— 4 £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment tof the Office, £3,001,4M 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


rs. 
e Rev. James Sherman, Chairma 
Hei a. ey) the Churchill, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, i. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Sq quire, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Mau ham, Esq. 


a oapt William John Williams 
nA. I t Director. 
Physician—Joba Mackean, MLD BBS. 20, Upper “Montague-stre, 
Montague-squa’ 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROvIss ABE- 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSUR 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the adil af 
Bonuses. eS 











Date sum 
Policy. Insured. 
£2500 


1000 
1000 


| Bonuses added subse 
! 

riginal Premium, (quently, to be further 
Original qu evensed annual! 
eursaton  * 

~~ g1998 30 

23117 8 

114 18 10 
Ree 


Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. _. 
Total with Additi 
enero 

£1982 12 1 
o3e0 5 6 
9568 17 8 





£79 10 10 Extinguished | 
33 19 2 ditto 
34 16 10 ditto 


1806 
1811 
1818 








Bonuses 
added. 


£982 12 1 
1160 5 6 
3558.17 8 


Policy | um 

No. | Date. aime 
5a | 18 1807 £900 

174 1810 1200 

3392 1820 5000 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon one 

tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns 

United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Offs, 5* 
» Regent: 








new! 


RERREEES® 
presgenee® 


BiH 


E 


reenaway, Es; 


rcial Bank of 


f an ample sub- 
oe Th 
i upwards, 


scription of rist 
re moderate, and 


leath, or hal 
the Tiholeath 


) F F1ICz, 
BUILDINGS. 


a, £743,000. 
ice, £2, 001,400, 


THE ATHENAUM 


at 





s ESTABLISHED 1811. 


ICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
i LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 


his Society has nao established, more 
Daring Om = yo Teo Hu fi nidred Policies ave been issue 
oan ins Assurances to the « extent of Thartecn Hundred Thousand 


welding Annual I of Fifty- 
Wis Society isthe only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 


at Diseased _—. d at lower rates than at most other Offices. 
‘tit of 3 percent. Per annum was added to the policies at 
of 


fo 





to up 


Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the ang pon by vie Chief en or on applica- 
Societ; ents in the countr. 
aay of the Society's Act *p  NEISON, Actu 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER. 
—_— 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 


OWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(* 33, New Bridge- ee, Betas, London. 


% eeretary. 





George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John | Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 


Bsq. ames Mitchell, Esq. 
bas Set indale, Es 


7 LD. John Nelson, Esa. E 

, Esq. L.L.D. Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 

nee oa tea =“ . lexander Stewart, Esq. 

Admiral Dundas, C.B. M.P. | William Whitmore, Esq. 
’ William Wilson, Esq. 


ts i Gardiner, Esq. ; Fark Nelson, Esq.; 
Walker Pitcairn, Es ‘i. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. K.C.H., 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Jobn 5 Simon, Esq. F.R.S., 3, Lancaster- -place, Strand. 
Standing Counsel— Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
Donker —Bank of England. 
—J. M. Rainbow, Es: 
ms THIRD SEPTENNI AL_ INV ESTIG ATION into the 
dhadtthis Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
Z ling — Years, was assigned to all Policies of at oo Three 
ars’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of lif 
To fo similar Polici ies the following BONUSES were  ~ at 
former ane ‘at 
ae eeyeeees. Es 7 » ml 
erage, pea s of 26 per cent. on a remiums pai 
On the average COND DIVISION, IN 18% 
On the me. 3 per cent. on the Ad paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
1 Aparticipation septennially in two~ -thirds of the Profits, which 
may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
m 
Fentems 2 may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
continuing to A aad in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
jums has c 
* The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 
4 Temtsen | » pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
te Bie inclus 
i Parties a Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
toall parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 


4 Claims to be paid within three months. 
7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 
& Nocharge but for Policy Stamps. 
The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office in 
Landon, or of the Company’s ——. 
. G. CONYERS, Secretary. — 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
feetly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. The 
aearerens, not liable to get out of order, and the price so ioe 
to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire root Safes and Boxes form a complete npreeervation, for deeds, 
. ¥ D | 57. .- 
, books, &c. from fire and thieves. b & Sx 2 St. 
sChurchyard, London , 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
ietatreet, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, ‘WwW oe ad BY 


[0XDON- -MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 

detached Lever Escapement and Jeweled. — In silver cases, 

4cuineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 
every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a W atch 

vilbe found in the Pamphlet published byT. COX SAVORY & 

Co, Watchmakers, i, Cornhill, London, which will be forw nrded 





ar- 





fatis on Matis on applicati 


uA R. E. T. ARCHER, Houss Deconaron and 
FURNISHING UPHOLSTERER, 451, Oxford-street, re- 
invites the attention of the ant i re femes Ge © ‘his 

lection of Inlaid, paraucveris of ond eae ¢ Cabinets, Pier 
Poe oe oice Specimens of 

iting Tab: mee, he. Flower Stands 
ke. &c. he whole are the produce 0’ 
ee ford an cumuae to Connoisseurs in 





House Decorations and Vipholetery in every Branch. 
Houses of any magnitude completely Furnished. 


, y 
OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
uated prices—Brussels Carpet, 2a. 6d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; Ditte. in” Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at Ss. per yard—The best 
Flor Cloths that can be made, cut to any “4 > = ke i 
Manufactory in London for Pape 

rench Decorations, adapted either to The pay or 

wt Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished. 


GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 


pny invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
} Cm t, to discern minute objects at a distance of 

r which is found to be invaluable, at the 
a GENTLEMEN, and GAME- 

sent free.— ELESCOPES. A new and 

tINV: VENTION in TELESCOPES, possessing such 
that some, 34 inches, yith 

ow distinct c= Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
et, Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 

Inaees with wonderful powers ; a minute 

10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
tacles, Invisible and all kinds of 
rs of extreme deafness.— Messrs. 8. 
, 39, Albemarle-street, 








TH, cm 


ruments S for ~ 
NS, Opticians 


opposite the York ‘HoteL 





O ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, 
BUILDERS, STOuR and MARBLE MASONS, &c. ke. 
—ALABASTER QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY 
Alabaster in Blocks ue r —* — Cy and ‘of very a 
quality, may ney i — obtained from Tae ET on application 
OSEPH SMITH 


= 5 
HORNINGLOW, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

This stone was extensively used during the Middle Ages for 

Monuments and other Ecclesiastical Decorations, and wmee that 
iod until now has not been obtained in blocks of ony eas. its 

colour is white, and beautifully variegated. It is easily worked, 
and capable of ‘taking a high —_ — renders it suitable for 
every kind of internal House 

A beautiful premamens, x ied f from “that of 
Westminster Ab og. an e from this Ala! 
ing in the Crystal Palace. 

4 Statue of the late Earl Pow 
in the hands 
London. 


WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented CRETA 
le LAVIS, or PERMANENT DR pwine CHALKS, in 
Cedar, in every variety of colour.—E. WOLFF & SON beg to 
state that they have, by the introduction amt improvements in 
their Creta Leavis, ‘enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
neils; and effects can now be produced equal to Water Colour 
drawings, without the use “of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending a with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate Bae wg Por Sketching from Nature, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the Creta Leavis must be 
obvious, as, without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c., all the 
various tints can be obtained with atruthfulness that cannot be 
pa ery and by their compact form may be carried any distance 
without the slightest i ieqqnveniones 3 thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The wings may be carried in a portfolio 
with safety, as, unlike other Seman, they will neither rub off nor 
suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual contents of a 
portfolio. The Creta Levis, unlike the indelible or wax Crayons, 
will = be affected by heat or change of climate. 
Son’s Improvep Crayon Papen is the best for the Creta 


ueen Philip; 
T, is now ex: abit: 


from the same material, is now 


of the sculptor, Mr. E. Richardson, Melbury-terrace, 


oo box, containing a set of 12 in cedar 
” » 18.. oe 
‘ + 
” » 36.. 


Assorted colours without box per dozen 
Lake, Cobalt, and Ultramarine 
The Creta Levis may also be had i in Cray ons without ~~ i 
= as above. 

* A Pattern Card, containing the whole of the shades and 
odes of the Creta Levis, with their names and numbers at- 
tached to each shade, price 18. each, 

PERMANENT BLACK SKETCHING PENCILS. 

BB. Very rm for Foreground. U 
H B. Middle Tin 
Neutral Tint, for Distences. § 
These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for Sketching Heads and 
Landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be placed in a portfolio without fear of injury. 

‘0 be had of Ackermann, Regent-street ; Ackermann, Strand ; 
Clifford, Piecadiliy ; : Houghton, Poultry (City) ; and all Artists’ 
Colourmen and respectable Stationers; and at the Manvfactory, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
me Specimens at the Crystal Palace, Class 30, Fine Arts, 
No. 129 


6s. per dozen. 


NEWS SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 


HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the chea: 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomel ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficient 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in- Pelished Bire 

and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every ‘sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be F nao on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound werkwensate, and warranted. 

Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 

196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and Gooning them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, and famous 
forthe hairs notcoming loose,1s, An improved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, a 








( yUTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 90, 
N or end stnest. A. THORN & CO. Look: 

ture, and Print Frames, Console-tables, Brack 

Cornices, and other decorations. The Trade sup ee 

as at the ae Percha Company's Works, 18, 


road, London. road, City" 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


G° DFREY’S STR AAS OF ELDBR 
FLOWERS, is str ended for Softening, I 
proving, Beautifying, — 4 the SKIN, fond in ving ibs 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a m 
me and delightful coanete, It wills completely remove Tan, 
un-burn, Redness, &c., and by ic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft. vliabhe and free from dryness, sew rf, &c.y 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con 
tinuing its use only fora short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—Sold in botties, price 28. 9d.; = directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfum 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 
BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing yn = 
fhoreushly p purifying | the Skin from all Pimples, Spots 
reckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of fo: 
sects, sand oft healthy freshness and transparency of Com- 
plexion.ond and softness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d, and 


ROWLANDS HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
ration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of uliarly 
mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually cleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD eo — and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate t is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATH] a = it will revent the 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
ry in a few minutes. It entirely eaperesses the necessity for r~ 
the fine comb, so injurious to the der skin of the head ; 
pt its beneficial effects on the health together with the grateful 
an shing sensation it imparts. a being perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will prove an invalu able  appen age to the TOILET 
and the purposes of the NURSERY ttle. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS. 3 20, o PATTON- GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 


BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
aud INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, » pursing, inconvenience, or expense,as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspe sia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy. sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, ‘and under ail other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &e. 








A few out of 50,000 cures : 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :—" 1 have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves ond the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines. —Stuart decies.” 

Cure No, 49,832 :—Fifty years’ indescribable agony from ‘apepeeie. 
nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed by 
ae g excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, 

Cure, No, 180:—* Twenty-five years’ tion, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I ‘had suffered —_ misery, 
and which pe medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.—W. K. 
Reeves, Pool Ant thon, , Tiverton,” 

Cure, No, 4,208 :—" tight years’ dyspepsi 
with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for w 
sulted the advice of many, have been effect 
Barry's delicious food in a very short t 
ag any inquiries.—Rev. John W. } 

r. 

=i No.1 560 9 :— Three years’ excessive micennareta, +54 — 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rende: 
ee Saas ¥ miserable,{have been radically removed by Du Barry 8 

lex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, 8! reen.” 

fsinilar testimonials from William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regaine use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Tho: ing, Ex- 

mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from constipation and sickness “on: preg- 
nancy ; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Lig ~ SS [alten 
cross, FT jerts, a cure of extreme ner 
gatherings ; aie Elizabeth Yeoman, Ga teacre, near Livery By a 
cure of of dyspe ia and weryous irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Barred ames 5 and, . Sydney- terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeon int the 96th iment, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, with 
general debilit ~ go The on) remedy which has obtained 60,000 
testi res 





nervousness, debility, 
my servant had con- 
7 Ds 











of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Treckes. ‘with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. enuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable prepertite of absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ — ere “yen — 
| ing, and securing the lux ofa agenu ine 5m, Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establis ment 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words” From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


*“"METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLU Ds MAGHESIA, 
an excellent Ley Acidities Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestio Ape rient it tisedimira ly adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Diapensiny 
eet, (General Agents for the Improv 








Chemists, 172, New Bond-stree 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most oy wy | Lad, — Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, © 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables s the stomach 
to ay 4 digest the f 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
m ard to hea 
Sold by the a Lea & Perrixs, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; d also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 
t ard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 








of the aheve | and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of mocaatien egningt Brvalente, Arabian Rovslenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs, Du Barry & Co. have 
copeinted such agents in London and the country, whose high 

tability is an guarantee to the public of the 
genuineness = their Reales Seeperang food. Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Maso , 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Majes the ‘Queen 5 Hedges i & Butler, 155, nt-street ; 
roug' 


in canishers, ¢ Siehiy s Ao for all- climates, and with ful 
a oy 228. ; Cony Fs refined, 51b. 228. ; 10 1b. 338. 
The 10 1b. an es on receipt of post- 
oftice order.— pan; ,te & Co., 127, New: Bond-street, London. 


R. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT and 
dmachie Medicine, fs Moa A mild and pm | ‘au of 

— to for “ie r- 

reat ¢ 
aotion of the BE live. fala He sid of A'S cs and lie, 
A Dr. LOCOC. ULMONIC for 
Ksthma, Coughs, Colds, and xi Fas of the breathe Posy lungs. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


Follow y's PILLS, a euperior 











remedy ‘for 
f the chest and 


recent colds, or affections 0’ 
lungs.—This far-famed medicine is the c-- sstonishing remedy 


ever known for the cure of recent colds, old coughs, asthmas, and 
all affections of the chest, to which fact many sufferers have testi- 
fied. Its peculiar properties are such as to give the atient imme- 
diate relief, and eventually conmagge a perf t speedily re- 
moves the accumula’ h thereby giving freedom to the 
iratery organs; so let the asthmatic or those suffering from 
tightness of breath, diseases of the lungs, or similar complaints, 
have recourse to these inetttmabic Pills to insure a permanent 
restoration to Pealth all druggists; and at Professor 
Holloway’s caablishinent, $44.1 trand, London. 
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This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price Five Shillings, 
HE FLORA of LIVERPOOL. By JosErn 
DICKINSON, M.A., M.D., F.L.8., Fellow of the Botanical 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, Vice-President of the Liver- 
pool Literary and Philosophical Society, &c. 
London: John Van Voorst. Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton. | 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4a. 6d. Second Edition, _ 


TREATISE on a BOX of INSTRUMENTS | © h 
and the SLIDE RULE, with the Theory of Trigonometry = Summits, and the general Surface Soils defined in 
and Logarithms, including Practical Geometry, Surveying, Mea- By ROBERT W. MYLNE, F.G.S., &e. 
suring of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights and Distances. | price 73 6d. coloured ; in cloth, 8vo. 88. 6d. ; plain, 58, Also 
ae ny dN eas ee Rist me™s Engineers, Seamen | SECTIONS of the LONDON STRATA. to. price Il 38. 
4 James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Relfe & Fletcher, 150, Aldersgate-street. Albert Chestapenes | East ; Model ofthe Earth, Leicester-square ; 
Seer and 2, Royal Exchange, London. 
PRESIDENT HITCHCOCK'S NEW WORK. 

Just published, crown 8vo. 73. cloth, F 
hae RELIGION of GEOLOGY and its 
connected Sciences. 

By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., L.L.D., 
President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural Theology 
and Geology. 

London: David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


BRONZES D’ART. = 
Al ACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


Gentlemen of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. CoLLas 
from the most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
Rome, &c., in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Banys, famous 
for his natural delineation of Animals, Dz La Fontaing, Matirat, and others. 

Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


Now ready, price is. 
AY HAT shall we do with the GLASS PALACE? 
By SPIRIDIONE GAMBARDELLA. 


Westerton’s Library, Hyde Park Corner; Aylott & Jones, Pater- 
noster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


{EOLOGICAL.—LONDON and_ its 

ENVIRONS.—Now ready, A NEW MAP of LONDON 
| and its EN VIRONS, Top hical and Geological, exhibiting by 
Contours the undulations of the Ground, with the levels of the 














This day ia published, price 2s. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY SPEAKING FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, exemplified without Rules; or, a new, easy,. 
and certain plan for speaking French fluently in Three Months. 
by JOHN LOTH, Teacher of Languages. 1 
By this method every Goveruess and Teacher may easily impart 
the French Language to their Pupils in this short time. 
mdon: Whittaker & Co.; Deighton & Laughton, Liverpool ; 
hton & Marshall, Birkenhead. 











This day is published, price 2s. 


HOW TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 


IN FOUR VISITS. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Each Visit may be had separately, price 6d. 


‘With this methodical little book in his hand, the stranger need not be lost amid the multiplicity of objects which 
surround him in the Giass Palace.”—Express. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and all Booksellers. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SANCTION AND PATRONAGE 
OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 





MESSRS. DICKENSON, of 114, New Bonp-street, have the satisfaction to 
announce that before the final close of the GREAT EXHIBITION, and the inevitable distribution of its 
marvellous contents throughout the world, they have been fortunate enough to secure the unrivalled 
services of 


DAVID ROBERTS, Esq., R.A., LOUIS HAGHE, Esq., and 
JOSEPH NASH, Esq., 


TO PAINT 


FIFTY DRAWINGS 


COMPREHENDING THE CHOICEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


His Roryat Hiauness PRINCE ALBERT, as President of the Commission, has graciously given his 
sanction to this unique undertaking upon which the united talents of the greatest living Painters, com- 
petent to depict these remarkable scenes, will, for the first time, be brought to bear. 

The Sketches are in progress, and, when completed, besides constituting an imperishable memorial of 
the Crystal Palace itself, will form a Gallery of Illustration unprecedented in the annals of Art. The Pic- 
tures will all be on view at Messrs. DickENsoN’s rooms in the course of a few months, when due notice will 
be given. They will immediately afterwards be LirnograpHEpD 1N CoLours by Lovis Hace and Mr. 
JoserH Nasu, in order to preserve the quality and accuracy of the Original Drawings, and published in 
two volumes folio, to range with those Artists’ previous works; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes 
by a Gentleman of high Literary repute, thoroughly acquainted with the Exhibition and its details. The 
price of each volume, complete in itself, and containing Twenty-five Sketches, printed in colours, will be 
only 81. 8s. Each plate separately, 7s. 6d., with the view of rendering the best possible record of the 
National Exhibition as universal as itself. Amongst the Subjects selected are the Departments of 

CHINA, SWITZERLAND, UNITED STATES, 
INDIA, BELGIUM, CANADA, 

TURKEY, AUSTRIA, BIRMINGHAM, 

TUNIS, THE ZOLLVEREIN, SHEFFIELD, 

FRANCE, RUSSIA, SCOTCH DEPARTMENT. 

114, New Bond-street, July 17, 1851. 





COLBURN & Cos 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 

SCENES from SCRI By 
the Rey. G. CROLY, L.L.D., Author of 
*Salathiel,/&c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 

Principat Contents :—The Last D rusal 

The Third Temptation~ The Vision of God The gens 

Power of Prayer—Belshazzar—Malachi—Balak and 

Ezekiel—John the Baptist—The Prophecy of J erusalem—Elighs 

Dothan—The Woe upon Israel—The Judgment Day, &e. &, a 


II. 

The ENGLISH in CA 
By the Author of ‘Sam Suick,’ ‘Tug Oy 
Jupa@ek,’ &e. 2 vols. 21s. bound, 

“ Invaluable for its d impartiality."— 
“A new work from the pen of " udge Haliburton sins tats 


hearty welcome. We have no doubt that th 
considered as the cleverest which the author has over pea = 





Ill. 
EIGHT YEARS in P. 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 194 
to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq.., late Attached 
to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 Vols, post 810, 
with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


IV. oa 
The LADY and the PRIEST, 3; 
Mrs. MABERLY, Author of‘ Emily,’ &c. 3 vol, 


“We can hardly indicate to the reading public a w 
fitted to instruct and delight the lovers of ingenious A i 


fascinating fiction. With delicate female perception, pathetic 
power, aoe high artistic ability, Mrs. Maberly a weed ous ber 
original fancy of the timid and awe-stricken ‘lady,’ hounded » 
despair by the unscrupulous and remorseless * priests.’ The book is 
likely to obtaina very wide-spread and cordial popularity,"—Glok 


Vv. 
CLARE ABBEY. By the Author o 
‘The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 
“Lady Pi by’s * Cl Abbey’ i deli, 1 — 
sowetal aan qencefiel waiting == p Band ae ihe 


VI. 
The TUTOR’S WARD ; « Novel. By 
the Author of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches,’ &c, 2 vols 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 
NOTICE.—_THE NEW VOLUMES (5 to 8) OF 


LORD CASTLEREAGH’s LETTERS 
AND DESPATCHES, 


EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, 
THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, 
Are now ready for delivery. 


Cy Besides numerous hitherto unpublished Letters of Hs 
Grace Tne Duke or WELLINGTON, these new volumes 
hose of the following, among a host of illustrious and 
pessomausss—Geones the Third ; the Dukes of Montrose, M 
-Strelitz, Portland, and York; the Earl of Elgin; 
rham, Bentinck, Chatham, Clancarty. Collingwood, Grenvilt, 
Hawkesbury, Keith, Melville, Minto, Nelson ; Right Hon. ¥. 
Pitt; Sir S. Smith, Sip H. Popham, &e. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Mar] borough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


FASHION AND THE FASHIONABLBES. 


NOTICE._CLARA CAMERON; 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON, a Tate of Hica Lin, 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

2. LORD W. LENNOX'’S ‘ PERCY HAMmIL 
TON.’ 3 vols. 

3. LADY BULWER LYTTON’ ‘ MIRIAM 
SEDLEY.’ 3 vols. 

4. CAPT. REID'S ‘RIFLE RANGERS 
2 vols. with Plates, 15s. bound. : 

5. RYAN’S ‘CALIFORNIA.’ 2 vols wi 
Plates, 18s. bound. ‘ ' 

6. HENDERSON’S‘NEW SOUTH WALES 
2 vols. Plates. 21s. bound. 

7. Dr. BERNCASTLE’S ‘VOYAGE® 
CHINA.’ 2 vols. Plates. 21s. bound. 

8. NAPIER’S ‘SOUTHERN AFRICA’ ? 
vols, Plates. 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-streee 
*y* Orders received by all Booksellers. 














Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond: in 
county of Middlesex, printer. at his office No. 4, 7 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said a 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-st. 

in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in W ellington-+! 

said; and sold by all Booksell and N So 
Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 
Mr. Johu Robertson, Dublin—Saturday, July 19, 185) 
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